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{/) How ere Comfortable ! 

This is the sort of feeling that you have after a bath or 
a wash with Pears—a feeling of natural freshness—the exhil- 
Y aration due to a sense of perfect cleanliness—the glow and 


delight of a healthy stimulating influence. 
. Pears is composed entirely of natural saponaceous in- 
\  gredients of the highest emollientand detergent properties. 


\ It is so daintily soothing and softening to the skin surface, 
\V, and it promotes in a pre-eminent degree that natural beauty 
i) of complexion which is universally admired. 

f 
i, j 


Pears’ Soap 


Best aid to the Health and Beauty of the Skin 


Matchless for 
the Complexion 












Pears is the Most 
Economical of Toilet 
Soaps because of 
its Double-Lasting 
Qualities. 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST 
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JEWELERS 
SILVERSMITHS 
STATIONERS 


TIFFANY & GO. 


FIFTH AVENUE & 07 {STREET 
NEW YORK 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
THE TIFFANY BLUE Book 
WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 
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How Much Better You Feel—How Much Better You Look 
After shampooing with ‘“‘Packer’s,’” your scalp fairly glows with renewed 
vigor and cleanliness. Your hair has a softer, silkier look. It’s the tonic 
pine-tar in right combination with other cleansing and refreshing agents 


that makes Packer’s Tar Soap so beneficial to your hair and scalp 


PACK ER’S tics TAR SOAP 


for either a samy half-cake of Packer's Tar Soap ra sample bottle of Packer's Liq 1 Tar Soap We will ma 


klet, The Hair and Scalp—Their Modern Care and Treatment 


THE PACKER MFG CO., Suite 87H, 81 FULTON ST., N. Y 





—— —— 


Safeguard your buying—mention McClure’s 
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MARCH McCLURE’S 
mei CAMERON MACKENZIE, Managing Editor an 
555] ©, 


Frederick L. Collins, President Cameron Mackenzie, Vice-President 


Arthur S. Moore, Secretary Horace W. Paine, Treasurer 


ASK ANY NEWSDEALER 


E’LL tell you McCLurRe’s is outstripping them all. The reason 
is easy. The brightest and best artists and authors are on 
the monthly list of MCCLURE contributors. 
That gives the magazine quality. 
It also gives it punch. 
Boost McCLurRe’s to your friends; for, remember, the more 
readers we have the better magazine we can give you— 
And new readers are coming fast! 
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CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE 


Steered by Wireless Cleveland Moffett 


A young man of twenty-five has just invented one of the most s pec- 

tacular war devices of history: a boat with the speed of a railroad 

train, which runs out to sea without a soul aboard her, guided by the 

hand of a man on shore, miles away. This boat represents a terrible 

new weapon for the navies of the worll—a new kind of torpedo 

which will revolutionize war-making 2 
ILLUSTRATED WITH DRAWINGS BY ERIC PAPE 


A Successful Marriage Alicia Ramsey 


This is a story of two women. One of these women was a profes 
sional London beauty — brilliant, witty, elegant, arrogant, spoiled. 
The other was—an every-day woman. The drama which took 
place between them is based on one of the great vital issues of human 
ex perience 


i. 41 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


The Last Train Back Holworthy Hall 


“THE STORY OF THE MONTH” — chosen because it stands out 
preeminenily among thousands of manuscripts as a story of origi- 
nality and power 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


CONTINUED ON PAGE FIVE 
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Le Bean Children 
Earl, SRaymond , Beatnce 








Mellins ood 
Children 


Would you ask for stronger, better-devel- 
oped children than these three children of 
Mrs. Francis Le Bean, 60 Hausman Streét, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.? 


Mrs. Le Bean writes: 
“I cannot express my feeling for what 
Mellin’s Food has done for my children. It 
has worked wonders and I certainly recom- 
mend it to anyone who needs an infant food.” 


Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 


63 medals and diplomas have been awarded to Mellin’s Food for supe- 
riority during its nearly 50 years of success in all parts of the World. 
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The Plot of the Prince’s Birthday. .C. N. and A. M. Williamson 
A new story of Monte Carlo, telling of a woman's decisive part in 
one of the great hidden dramas of the Casino 61 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILL FOSTER 


Tin Canners. ..Edward Mott Woolley 


The story of the canning industry, without which our great cilies 
would starve to death, and fifty per cent of the fruits and vegetables 
of the country would go to waste.. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ALEXANDER POPINI 


||| ~Their Married Life. . Orson Lowell 


IT. SUZANNE, SUFFRAGETTE. The second adventure of the fas- 
cinating Susanne; a comedy by one of the greatest of American 
i| satirists. 79 


~The White Dog 


MEMORIES OF A DocToR. The story of a terrible domestic 

drama, told with extraordinary realism and power; a story which 

will be remembered wherever it is read. 85 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. GRAHAM COOTES 





My Autobiography .. S. S. McClure 


In which Mr. McClure tells of his poverty and anxiety during the 

early days of the syndicate; of his meeting and friendship with 

Stevenson; and of the brilliant group of young Englishmen — 

Rudyard Kipling, Conan Doyle, Rider Haggard, J. M. Barrie 

whose work helped to lay the fortunes of the new enter prise 95 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY FREDERIC DORR STEELE 


~Anthony the Absolute -Samuel Merwin 


Splendid in its optimism, sounding the note of what is truest and 
finest in human nature 109 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY R. M. CROSBY 
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||| ~The Salamander Owen Johnson 
| A great study of the women of modern New York — by the author 

| of “Stover at Yale” 129 
| ILLUSTRATIONS BY EVERETT SHINN 

| Your Money and How to Make It Earn Albert W. Atwocd 
| 


Sound Advice by an Expert 219 
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HAVE YOU SENT FOR YOUR COPIES OF 
THESE BOOKLETS ? 


WO Booklets will be sent to 
+ you from The Advertising 
Service Department of Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine upon receipt of 
your request for them. Hundreds 
have been sent out during the past 


month. If you have not already sent 
for your copies, send for them today. 


The Advertising Service Depart- 
ment of McClure’s Magazine is 
deeply interested in the subject of — 
dependable merchandise that can 
always be bought at a fair retail 
price. 


In one of these booklets is an article 
upon the subject “The Competition 
That Kills,” by Louis D. Brandeis. 
Prominent business men in all parts 
of the country have written us about 
this able article. 


In the other booklet there is a short 
story about honest goods which tells 
you all about the “Just As Good 


Kind.” Shall we send you these 
two booklets ? 
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Advertising Director ; 


The McClure Publications 
McClure Building, New York 
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Germs in the dust 





Do You 
Protect Your 
Throat? 


OT by swathing it in a muffler 

or scarf—that is a bad way, 

for it renders the throat more 
sensitive and does nothing to prevent 
the invasion of germs. 
Protection of the throat means either 
destruction of infectious germs or pre- 
vention of their growth. We know 
that nearly all germs lodge first in the 
throat; sore throat obviously begins 
in that way. And to prevent their 
development into some one of the 
more serious bodily diseases, modern 
physicians are constantly urging effi- 
cient protection of the throat by 
means of that trustworthy safeguard 


THE GERM-KILLING 
THROAT TABLET 


Formamint is a palatable tablet which is allowed to dis- 
solve in the saliva like candy. The powerful germicide in 
the tablet is thus carried into every chink and cranny of 
the mouth and throat lining, bringing destruction to germs, 
‘et remaining harmless to the tissues. Pleasant to the 
taste, very conveniext to carry and take, perfectly harmless, 
Formamint is the last work in scientific methods of arresting throat 
troubles and preventing invasion of the body by 

Formamint Tablets are much more effective than gargles, and for 


children who cannot gargle properly, they are just the thing. Every 
7 } 








infection. 





mother should have a supply of them on hand to protect the young 
mes, and especially during school epidemics. 

Formamint is heartily endorsed by the leading throat specialists anc 
ians generally. both in this country and in Europe. 


} 


We will gladly send you a liberal sample of these tablets on receipt of a twc- 


cent stamp. 





Bame plate, showing no 
germ life after use of 
Formemint. 








WRITE TODAY FOR FREE SAMPLE 


It is of generous size and will prove to you that Formamint 
is wonderfully effective as well ‘as pleasant in mouth 
and throat troubles. Send us a 2-cent stamp to pay 
postage and we will gladly send you this free trial tube. 








Mme. Adelina Patti. 
A. WULFING & CO., 32K Irving Place, NEW YORK The Queen of Song, writes: og 
Affiliated with’ The Bauer Chemical Company. Makers of Sanatogen, the Food- Tonic _ ~ t me . t - i ve wm yh ae » 
= ————————————— — SO ——) 








Germs in the air 


Lidl 


“uphill! 


, 
Dr. Wm. Lee Howard 
The w 


ell-known medical author writes 
“*l have no hesitation in stating that in 
Formamint we have a remedy that is invalu- 
le in keeping the r ith and air passages 
free from germ infection 
Jack London writes: 
**l am tremendously ple h the anti 





nt Tablets 


septic qualities of your I 
Formamint is a re cleanser of mouth 
germs.” 


McClure’s Advertisers tell the truth 
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Guide to the “Marketplace of the World” 








Automobiles, Motor Boats and 


Accessories 
Brooks Mfg. Co. 
Edwards Mfg. Co 
Evinrude Motor Company 
Johns-Manville, H. W. Co., 
Horn 
King Motor Car Co 
Michigan Steel Boat Co 
Milwaukee Yacht & Boat Co 
Mullins, W. H., Boat Co 
Packard Motor Car Co 
Randall-Faichney Company 
Speedaway Boat Motor Co. 
Banking and Financial 

Bankers Trust Company 
Danforth, G., & Co 
Lander, E. J., & Co. 
Sessions Loan & Trust Co 
Straus, 8. W., & Co 

Building and Construction 


Alabastine Company 


“Long 


Barrett Mfg. Company 
Boyle, A. 8., & Co 
Cabot, Samuel Creosote Stains’ 


Carter White Lead Company 
Detroit Steel Products Co 
Dexter Brothers, ‘Shingle 
Genasco Roofing Co 
Imperial Floor Co. 
Johns-Manville, H. W., Co 
National Fireproofing Co. 
National Lead Co 

Pratt & Lambert Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Company 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Ass'n 
Stiliwell, E. W., Co. 

Tarvia 

Ward Fence Company 


Stains 


Cameras and Optical Goods 


Eastman Kodak Co 180 
Kirstein, E., Sons Co 

Cigars and Tobacco 
Bull Durham Tobacco 
**Lucky Strike"’ Tobacco 
Omar Cigarettes 180a 


Piper Heidsieck 
Riz La Croix 


Educational 


American School of Correspondence 
16 


American School of Banking 
American Schools’ Ass'n 
Arlington Street Church 
Brooks Classical School 
Chautauqua School of Nursing 
Ohicago Corres. School 
Columbian Corres. School 
Cortina Academy of Languages 
Dickson School of Memory 
Evans School, W. L., of Cartooning 
Homes Corres. School 

Illinois College of Photography 
[International Corres. School 
Landon School of Illustrating 
Language-Phone Method 
LaSalle Extension Univ 
National Press Ass'n 

National Salesman Training Ass'n 
Pacific Sch. for Stammerers 
Page-Davis School 

Paragon Shorthand Institute 
School of Applied Art 

Sprague Corres. School of Law 


209 
202 
200 


156 

24 
203 
197 
185 
218 
154 
206 


224 
220 
220 
220 
219 


195 
151 
167 
195 
205 
160 
203 
163 
201 
183 
159 
148 
203 
158 
203 
195 
222 


203 


217 
208 


176 
212 


180b 


16 
15 
14 
214 
214 
16 
16 
14 


14 


Residential 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts 14 
Brenau College ‘ 14 
Martha Washington Seminary 14 
National Park Seminary 14 
Thompson-Baldasseroni School . 4 


Food Products 


Blooker's Cocoa 191 
Campbell Soup Company 133 
Commonsense Gum Co. 184 
Cream of Wheat Co. 228 
Grape-N uts 139 
Holstein-Friesian Ass'n 188 
Huyler's ; 164a 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 161 


Mellin’s Food Co. . ‘ 4 


National Biscuit Co. 147 
Post Toasties 143 
Ramer, A. M. 223 


Shredded Wheat Co. 3rd Cover 


For the Home 


Alabastine Company 195 
Bon Ami 137 
Boyle, A. 8.,. & Co 167 
Brunswick-—Balke-Collender Co. 145 
Burrowes, E. T., Co. 208 
McCray Refrige rator Company 200 
McFaddin, H. ¢ 206 
Metal Stamping Company 196 
Monroe Refrigerator Co. ‘ 205 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 140 
Ostermoor & Co. . 146 
Pratt & Lambert Co. 203 


Furniture 


Brooks Mfg. Co. . 197 
Come-Packt Furniture C ompany . 190 
Quality Furniture Co. 178 


Heating and Lighting Systems 


American Radiator Co. 141 
General Electric Co. , 226-227 
Peck-Williamson Mfg. Co. . 149 
Insurance 
Travelers Insurance Co. . .. . 9 
Jewelry and Silverware 
Tiffany & Company . a. e “Se 1 
Miscellaneous 
Amer. Telephone & Telegraph Co. 144 
Associated Motion Picture Co. 192 
Barnes, W. F. & John, Co. . . 199 
Bauer Chemical Co., Formamint 7 
Brown, John I., & Son 191 
Chicago Ferrotype Co. 220 
Cocroft, Susanna 225 
Electro-Vaporizer Co. 197 
Grace Mildred Culture 214 
Herschell-Spiliman Co. 204 
Monumental Bronze Co. 203 
Munn & Co. 195 
Munter, Prof. Charles 189-204-207 
National School of C — 195 
Novelty Cutlery Co. 209 
Owen, Richard B. 195 
Perfect Sales Company 202 
Randolph & Company 195 
Schieffelin & Co. 188 
Siggers, E. G. . 195 
U. 8. Playing Card Co. 192 
Vapo-Cresolene Co. 198 
Vinol 198 
Vonbergen, F. 199 
Western Electric ‘Company 179 


Musical Instruments 


Emerson Piano Co. 191 
Ivers & Pond Piano Co . 153 
Victor Talking Machine Co. ‘134- 135 
Vose Piano Company 178 
Office Equipment 
American Writing Machine Co. 202 
Automatic Adding Machine Co. 189 
Darby, Edw., & Sons Co., Inc. 201 
General Fireproofing Co. 199 


Globe-Wernicke Co. ‘ . WT 


Hardtmiuth, L. & C. 223 
Moore, John C., Corp. 189 
Oliver Typewriter Co. 215 
Press Company 199 


Royal Typewriter Co. 175 


Toledo Metal Furniture Co. 173 

Typewriter Distributing Syn. 202 

Typewriter Emporium . 196 

Ward, Samuel, Company 173 
Publishers 

Atlas Publishing Co. + a, 

Cosmopolitan Magazine : a. = 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Co. 
17—18-19-20 


International Bible House 209 
Munsey, Frank A., Co. 10 
Ogilvie, J. S., Pub. Co. . 189 
Popular Electricity Co. : . 
Puritan Establishing Co. 196 
Review of Reviews . cs BB 
Shuman, Geo. L., & Co. . «+ & 
Smart Styles 181 


University Research ‘ 13 
Vogue Publishing Company . 164b-165 


Seeds, Poultry and Incubators 


American Poultry Advocate 192 
Crescent Poultry Farm—F. Foy 193 
Cyphers Incubator Co. . 193 
Dingee & Conard Co. 193 
Dreer, Henry A. 193 
Gregory, J. J. H. 193 
Greider, B. H. 192 
Jones, H. M. 192 
Sporting Goods 
Bannerman, Francis ‘ 203 
Carnie, Goudie Mfg. Co. 202 
Colt's Patent Firearms Co. 209 
Detroit Boat Co. , . 196 
Mead Cycle Co. 199-203-214 
Old Town Canoe Co. 190 
Toilet Articles 
Fairbank, N. EK.,.Co. . . . . 187 
Ivory Soap ; ‘ 
Lablache Face Powder 106 
Lambert Pharmacal Co. — 191 
Lehn & Fink a 171 
Newskin Company eos 207 
Nyal Face Cream Soap 172 
Packer Mfg. Co. es ‘ 2 


Pears’ Soap 2nd Cover 


Potter Drug & Chemical Co. 170 
Resinol Chemical Co. .. 152 
Williams’ Shaving Stick . 4th Cover 
Travel 
A. B. A. Traveler's Checks 224 
Schumacher, A., & Co. 192 
Where-To-Go Bureau 192 
Wearing Apparel 

B. V. D. Company ' : 169 
Cluett, Peabody Company . 1 

Edgarton, C. A.. Mfg.Co.. . . 15% 
Frost, George, Co. a” > . 185 
World's Star Knitting Co. 209 
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‘||| Calling the Ambulance 


0-165 HIS IS HAPPENING all the time. In New York City alone 
rs 100 ambulances are kept busy every day conveying the injured 
13 to hospitals and homes. Every year in the U. S. 11 million 
people are accidentally injured, 63,000 of these are injured with fatal 
results. 10 per cent. of all deaths are caused by accidents. 


192 A good income and fair prospects may be snatched away from you 
without warning by accidental injury. Have you adequate protection 
: for yourself and your family by having an accident policy in THE 
209 TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY of Hartford, Conn.? 


A policy paying $3,000 for accidental death, dismemberment or 
loss of sight, and $15.00 weekly indemnity so long as you are wholly 
disabled, with double, accumulative and other benefits, can 
be bought for about fowr cents a day. 

Considering the low cost of protection ; that it is furnished 
by a company which has paid over $41,000,000 in losses dur- 
ing the past fifty years, can you afford to carry your own 
risk? Take out insurance today, tomorrow may be too late. 





Moral: Insure in The Travelers 




















The TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO., Hartford, Conn. MeCiuse’s F Tear off 


——_ Please send me particulars regarding your Accident Insurance Policy. My name, address, occupation and date of birth are written below: ' ; 
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A $250,000 Magazine for $1.50 





“The cost of putting Munsey’s Magazine to press 
for the year 1914 will average approximately 
twenty thousand dollars a number—practically 
a quarter of a million dollars for twelve 
issues. This does not include a pound of paper, 
and does not include the presswork or binding.” 


. See 
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In the February Issue. 


The Lone Wolf 


A Standard $1.50 Book 


By LouIS JOSEPH VANCE 
Will Be Published Complete in 


the March Number 


of 
MAGAZINE 


On Sale Everywhere February 20 at 15 cents a copy 


HEN Vance wrote ‘‘ The Brass Bowl,’’ he 
Water aside the curtain of night and turned 

the flash-light of his story-telling power 
into a woman’s heart. When the reading public 
opened ‘‘ The Black Bag,’’ they saw in its depths 
the source of cupidity. Those who took the lid off 
** The Bandbox’’ found the story of vanity, love 
of finery, hunger of jewels, and the intrigues born 
of deceit. It was a best seller. In his ‘‘ Destroying 
Angel’’ he fashioned a woman whose lips seemed 
a pool of poison and whose shapely arms were as 
slaying scimitars, whose favor meant failure, and 
whose kiss was the caress of death. Vance plays 
upon the keyboard of human emotions with a 
master hand. In his new novel, ‘‘The Lone Wolf,’’ 
the hero, Michael Lanyard, was a jackal reared 


11 Special Articles 


6 Short Stories 


in the brooding shadows through which slips the 
mysterious Seine. The story opens with Lanyard 
as a boy, a cub taught by pain and experience that 
the stroking of kindly hands was as naught com- 
pared with the fang of a single foe. And so this 
creature of the shadows, in the beginning driven by 
hunger, though in the end stimulated by pride in 
his art, prowled from the slums of Paris into the 
very hallsof the mighty. At the zenith of his fame 
something settled upon THE LONE WOLF’S 
heart. The wild look of hatred went out of his 
eyes, the snarl bred of pain died in his throat. 
In this story Louis Joseph Vance discloses a 
new angle of his powers. It is the love story 
in the life of THE LONE WOLF that makes 


it human. 


35 Separate Features 


Ask your newsdealer to reserve your copy of THE MUNSEY every month, 
or send $1.50 direct to the Publishers for a year's subscription. 


The Frank A. Munsey Company, New York 
ES ek A SR RI 


Stick to Advertised Goods—buy thru McClure’s 
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of These Great Lectures 


Wendell Phillips, who delivered it is dead ; he can never be heard again, 
but his marvelous oration has been preserved for you, together with the 
equally great efforts of hundreds of the most wonderful speakers and 
lecturers the world has ever known, in these 10 beautiful volumes of 


Modern Eloquence 


Every speech, lecture, and address is complete; each one is acknowledged to be 
the greatest ever delivered on a particular subject. You'll find that this unequalled 
work contains the most entertaining and profitable reading ever gathered in one 
set of books. It voices the opinions, ideas and experiences of the leading intellects 
of their time; it combines the brilliancy, fascination and style of the great classics, 
and like them the more often it is read the more interesting it becomes. 

Renowned statesmen, authors, scholars, scientists, explorers and soldiers, through its 
pages, deliver to you, whenever and wherever you wish, the epoch- making orations that 
moved audiences and nations, that gained them fame and fortune. It’s like hearing the 
greatest speeches and lectures ever made without stirring from your chair. 


What This Great Work Contains A Wondertul 
300 After-Dinner Speeches by B a rg a i nh 


seph H. Choate, Benjamin Disraeli, James G. Blaine, William M. Evarts, 


















r er \ ¢ line i ni ing. Cha ' N re . 
— 7 * : Bee - pg q w ais . : ww r a sepl 1 f k. i? ~ 60,000 sets of Modern Eloquence were sold at 
* * a Gath Low, Albert 1. Sovertiac, Weedseu © ot . a figure much higher than ours before we se- 

G. Ingersoll & . cured the few remaining sets of the wonderful 


de Luxe edition at a sale We are now ome po 
these, while they last, at an ¢usigr: 


150 Great Addresses by 














Lyman Abbott, Charles. Dudley Warner, William Cullen Bryant, Rufus Choate, 
The xd re Ro velt, r J. Balfour, Jonathan P. Doliver, Edward Eggieston, that you can easily afford to pay Send us the ‘ate 
William E adstone es Francis Adams, John L. Spalding, Jose Cham tached coupon by return mail and we will name 
erlain, Grover Cleveland, Visher Ames Lawrence Barrett, Henry Drummond this price and tell you how you can get the books 
Ramen A. Garfield, Hamilton Wright Mabie, William Jennings Mryan, et n casy monthly payments. Wewill also send you 
60 Classic and Popular ~~ by. Senrw W, Gra@y’s Great Lecture 
harles A. Dana, Ro Russe : H nwell, Canc F. arrar, | I a e Race oblem ” FREE 
70g Andrew Lang Ws fle Phillips, Josh Billings, John Ty . W ! 
rtis, Arte ss Wari, Pa DuCha » John B. Gordon, Newel Dwight H | Reprinted fre the work itself. Champ Clark says— 
Morley, John Ruskin, Her M. Stanley, Wu Ting Fang, et “The most famous after-dinner speech within the 
memory of any living man.” Sencir gt ¢ coupon places 
200 Short Stories and Anecdotes by yon unis tan Gane te baer. Wt von ane Eeeeeiel, 
Mark Twain, Chauncey M. Depew, Horace Porter, Champ Clark, Josey H. te, tear it off and send it NOW Dent walt The offer 


John M. Allen, etc is limited 


Modern Eloquence OR iiaty REAR 
consists of 10, large 
handsome volume? | Mail This Coupon For Free 
three - quarters mo- Lecture McC, 3-14 
recco with attrac- 
tive design stamped m GEO. L. SHUMAN & CO., 

Dept. 11, Ohio Building, Chicago 


in gold leaf on the fj 
clear, legible Caxton ‘ Please send me free lecture and full 











backs Printed in 
Old Style type on 
beautifulwhite paper 
Profuse illustrations 
in photogravure on 
Japanese vellum and each 
volume is gold topped. It's s > 
set that would prove a not BED ccc ccveessesoces 
able addition to the finest 
library in the land 


description of Modern Eloquence with 


special prices and term 


OD. cc crennee <aektensbaéeseceseds 
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Among other striking articles in this 
issue are: —World’s Greatest Electrical Con- 
trol System at Panama—King Solomon’s Mines 
—Reducing Miner’s Phthisis—Cutting Iron Under 
Water—The Mysterious Ferry Boat —Money 
That Actually Talks—Curse of the Manana Habit 


200 Fascinating Subjects with 


Motion Picture Department 









Like a Bomb 
fromtheClouds 


the aeroplane’s message an- 
nounces its arrival. Far above in the 
sky the military airship has been learning 
important facts about the enemy’s posi- 
tion. To transmit the information without 
delay, and enable the aeroplane to continue 
its observations, a ‘‘ Dispatch-Carrying 
Bomb”’ is dropped, and, through an in- 
genious device, calls attention to itself at once 
upon reaching the ground. 

This latest invention for modern warfare is 
interestingly described in 


Popular Electricity *: World’s Advance 
FOR FEBRUARY 
Now On Sale At Your Newsdealers 


—Metering Niagara’s Power—Mida’s Mystery Plat- 
form—A Sealed Skyscraper of Glass—Perfected Talking 
Pictures—Stereoscopic View of Surgical Operations— 
Chart to Outwit the Magnetic Pole—Where Insanity is 
Treated as Sickness—Navy’s Latest Wireless Feat— 
Submarine Volcanic Eruption—and these are just 
typical of the 


200 Absorbing Illustrations 


which makes up this most interesting magazine. Just note this brief summary of good things 
The Great Electrical Section 








Sixteen pages—presenting the lat- 
est photo plays. with anecdotes of play- 
ers and producers and, in addition, carrying 
you through all the fascinating details of 
motion picture production. 


World’s Picture Gallery 
History in the making told in sixteen pages 
of striking photographs from al! over the 
globe A veritable travelogue and world 
epitome of unusual interest and educational 
value. 


Popular Electricity 7? World’s Advance 
1Sc a Copy—Get it Today from Your Newsdealer 


If your dealer cannot supply you send us his name and 
your own name and address with 15c for a copy postpaid 


POPULAR ELECTRICITY PUBLISHING CO., 350 No. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





tells simply and clearly the things 
you want to know about electricity. Posts 
vouon the latest developments and aston- 
ishing applications of this mysterious force. Shows how 
to use it yoursel Appeals alike to general reader, 
student, amateur or practical man 

These 64 pagos, alone, constitute a magazine replete 
with entertainment and instruction for all the family. 


Many Uther Live Articies—__ 
devoted to modern progress along every line. Thirty- 
two pages bring before you from everywhere vivid, 
living pictures and views of the world in action, inter- 
esting —educational—uplifting. This immense entertain- 
ment of 128 pages—200 200 
awaits you in 








For your own interest—patronize McClure manufacturers 
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Sennacherib 


OF ASSYRIA, 2,600 years ago inscribed, on 
sun-baked bricks, his own story of his great 
siege of Jerusalem, mentioned in the Bible. This curious and ancient 
record tells also how Sennacherib ‘‘made Nineveh splendid,’’ how he 
constructed irrigation systems and city water-works. But Sennacherib 
is only one of the thousands of world leaders, thinkers, inventors, and 
discoverers who tell in their own words of their marvelous achievements 
and experiences in the great work— 


The Library of 
Original Sources 


In this wonderful library Tacitus, for example, tells how he saw the Christians burned before Nero, 
Plato tells how he watched Socrates drink the death-cup of hemlock, Galileo describes his 
emotions when looking at the stars through the first crude telescope, and in the same 
way thouseuds of others give the inside facts about themselves and the great events 
they witn. ssed and took part in—facts which the ordinary history never even 
mentions. Every account is in the exact language (translated) of the original 
manuscript, papyrus, clay tablet or inscribed cylinder; every contribution is 
from an actual eye-witness or participant. 


An Extraordinary Bargain! 


By buying the entire unsold edition from the original publishers we secured it at 
an unheard of reduction. We offer the remaining sets to McCLURE’S readers 
AT LESS THAN HALF of the original price because we sell through the 
mails only. Note that the attached coupon specifies NO SALESMAN 
WILL CALL—no agent’s commission to pay. ape the coupon AT ONCE 
and we will mail FREE a book of rare documents and curious inscrii fan 
and tell of our tow gree offer ON EASY MONTHLY PAYME 
Mail the coupon NO You assume no obligation. The book is og 
THIS MARVELOUS WORK is revolutionizing modern thought 
It's turning upside down old notions and ideas. It gives the author 
ative, rock-bottom sources of our knowledge on all subjects of 
human interest from the earliest civilization down to to-day. 
OVER 100 RESEARCH SPECIALISTS spent 10 years 
ithering the contents of this great work. Ancient and remote 
1 forgotten civilizations in all parts of the globe were u 
vered, and age-buried hieroglyphics on monuments, tablets, 


A: King 


-% « 







































University 


in-baked bricks and palimpsests yielded their secrets; untiring Dept. a= 
tkers ransacked the hidden literature of every age, ancient Mil _ Wi 
edieval and modern, to find the “original documents” that ae 
aped the civilizations and influenced the thought and life of the roo 
e world. Nothing like it has ever been attempted or though rare do 
before. You'll be amazed at the wealth of information this - Sie rious 
ique library contains. our <_ p so ment 
gation, 


YOU'LL FIND EVERYTHING YOU WANT to know 
in the Library of Original Sources. 10 sumptuous, massive 
volumes, bound in rich, deep red leather; full-page illustra- 
tions, pure silk head-bands, printed in large, clear type on 
hand-made paper,gold tops —a triumph of the bookmaker’s art+ 


u send me is to 
und no salesman is to call 
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The McClure’s School Service Department 
will be glad to answer any questions or give 
you specific information regarding any school. 
Address School Service Dept., McClure’s 
Magazine, McClure Bldg., New York 








National Park 
Seminary—for Girls 










. D. C. (Bubuards) 
Junior College. All High School 
courses and 2 years of College work. 
Wide range of Vocational, A emic and 
Cultural studies. => to special talents 
and individual tastes. Music, Art, Homemaking. 
Open-air life near National Capital. Illustrated book 
on request. Address Box 152, Forest Glen, Md 
oe 




















Drsrraicr or Cotumera, Washington, 1601 Connecticut Avenue. 


peortne Washington Seminary 





For Young Women. Located in the finest resi- 
dential section of the National Capital, overlooking 
Dupont Circle Delightful school life combined 
with Washington advantages. Iwo years’ course 
for high echool graduates General and special 
courses. Department of Domestic Science and 
Household Arts, Music, Elocution, Art and Modern 
Languages. Outdoor sports. Sight-secing each week. 
$600 a year upward 

Epwarp W. Tompson, Prin. 


Sai 





Geoacia, Gainesville 


Brenau College and Conservatory 


Among the foothills of the Blue Ridge. College of highest grade; 


Conservatory in affiliation The South's representative among 
national colleges for women. Students from jo states. Catalogue 
and booklet, “The Brenau Girl” on request 





Learn a Paying Profession 
that assures you a good income and position for life. 
For twenty years we have successfully taught 


PHOTOG RAPHY 


Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work 
Our graduates earn $20 to $50 a week. We assiat 
them to secure these positions. Learn how you can 
become successful Terms easy—living inexpensive. Write 
for catalogue—NOW! 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
945 Wabash Avenue, Effinzcham, Minoia. 








Evrope 
Teese” School of Travel for Girls 
14th year. Foreign residence, three periods of travel through ¢ t 


countries, usual courses of study with Piano and Singing, all is 
cluded American home comforts October sailing 
Mrs. Water Scorr, Sec'y, 158 Central Ave., Dover, N. H 





New York, Carnegie Hall, Room 146 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
Founded in 1884 Connected with Mr. Charles Frohman’s I 
»ire Theatre and Companies FRANKLIN H. SarGent, Presid 
Pi rt Catalogue and Information, apply to 
Tue SECRETARY 


COLLEGE Let Us Help YOU Get There 


PREPARE quickly for entrance to Medical—Law— FE n- 
gineering— Pharmacy Schools. Write for our New 
Method “Home Study Course.” 


BROOKS CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Dept. MC, Schiller Bidg., Chicago 












WHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


StUDY drawing at home under Expert Facult) 
We have successful yo ALY every yf o _ 











the world. Turn your 

Students are filling high qolaoted Tt AE years 
W/\ successful teaching. Endorsed by high authorities 
| 18 Courses in Commercial and I) lustrative Drawing. 
; Teachers’ Normal and Applied Art. Profit or Cultur: 

Equipped Residence School 


\ Artist’s Outfit FREE to Enroled Students 
bs ra ro vou) SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, 779Applied Art Bldg. Battle Creek. Mich 




















(= JLANGUAGES = 


German-— French—FEnglish 
Ttalian-— Spanish 

or anv other language learned quickly and 

easily by either the Cylinder or Dise Cor 

tinaphone Method at home Write for 

FREE booklet today; EASY payment pian. 
Cortina Academy of Languages 

1036 Meeca Ruilding, 1600 B’way, cor. 48th St., N.Y. 
























STORY-WRITING TAUGHT), 


MSS. criticised, revised, and typed; also, sold 
commission. Our students sell stories to best 
magazines. Free booklet, “WRITING F< 
PROFIT,” tells how, gives proof. National Pres 
Association, Dept. 112, Indianapolis, Ind. 








Lay the Foundation | 
of Fame and Fortune 


Whether you are to practice at the bar 
or to win success in L_ siness, our lawyer- 
endorsed College Law Course can make 
you a master. Not a short cut—meot a 
‘makeshift’’—mot a condensed summary 
Books, lessons, lectures, illustrative cases, 
examinations, encouragement. 24 years of 
salary raisin Graduates admitted to 
the bar in every state. Write for cata- 
logue and “evidence.”’ i 


SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW | 


354 American Bullding, Detroit, Mich, 
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o! 
is the ability to remember. I can make your 
mind an infallible classified index from which 
you can instantly select thoughts, facts, fi 
ures, names, faces, arguments. I will en: able 
you toconcentrate, develop self elf control, over- 
come self-consciousness, sactisiness, think 
on your feet and ee address an audi- 
ence without notes, =e 4 clear, 
simple, infallible. it's not a theory, but scien- 
tifie and practical, endorsed by such notables 
as Elbert Hubbard, Prof. Swing, ete. It is the 
result of 20 years . in developing 
p= prove ht we 50,09 studenta, I want to 
enry prox e pa ge ~A? fe , Orns of my 
Dickson, how to. obtain FREE copy of my book "How 
Principa! 
Dickson School of Memory, 753 Auditorium Bidg., Chicago, Ill, 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


t me see what you can do with it. You can 
earn § 0 to $125.00 or more per week, as illustra- 
tor artoonist. My practical system of personal 
r ial lessons by mail will develop your talent 

Fifteen years successful work for newspaper 
and magazines qualifies me to teach you, Send me 
your sketch of President Wilson with 6c in stamps 
and I will send you a test lesson plate, also collec- 
tion of drawings showing possibilities for YOU. 


The Landon School & Cirtccning 


1442 Schofield Building, Cleveland, O. 


SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 




















Boyd Syllabic System —written with only nine characters. No “‘posi- 


no “‘ruled lines’*—no ‘‘shading’’—no “‘word-signs’’— no “‘code 
* Speedy, practical system that can be learned in 30 days of home 
y, utilizing spare time. For full descriptive matter, free, address 


t SCHOOLS, 956 Chicage Opera House Block, Chicago, 

























Do You Like to Draw? 
THAT'S ALL WE WANT TO KNOW 


Now, we will net give you any grand prize 
—or a lot of free staff if you answer this ad. 
Nor do we claim to make you rich ina week, 
But if you are anxious to develop your talent 
with a successful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy of this picture with Ge. 

stamps for pertfelle of cartoons, and 
sample lessen plate, and let us explain. 
THE W. L. EVANS SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
810 Leader Bidg. Cleveland, 0. 

















School Information 
FRE ‘ catalogs of all Boarding Schools (or camps) in 
8. Advice free. Maintained by U. 8. schools. 

Want for ae or boys? American Schools’ Association, 
1010 Times Baliding, New York, or 1515 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


PAs BIG INCOMES. 
salary positions 4 

with wih bie firms. Any one 
learn law now. Our simplified 
method trains you at home, in 
spare time, by mail, wherever you 
live. Written in plain language 








-d greatest legalexperts. DegreeofLL.B.conferred. Our graduates 
to coach free | 


ss bar iy in AA — we guarantee you 
brary furnished, iit you enroll now. 
to those 


til suecessful. 


$100 Tuition” "Credit FREE 


Poll quick. 


Ut SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, DEPT. ‘ts “CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Positions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, steady 
. k, life positions, congenial surroundings, promotions on 

rit,short hours, annual vacation and sick leave with pay. 
Many thousands appointed yearly. Both sexes. No political 
pul. Nearly 300,000 classified positions. Common school edu- 
cation sufficient. Fullinformation and questions used by the 
| Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





p whe en- | 


i 





YOU Can Rise 
to a Position 
of Power 


To hold a position of power you 
need to know more about your par- 
ticular business. 

The secret of power and success is to 
KNOW EVERYTHING ABOUT 
SOMETHING 

Right along these lines the International 
Correspondence Schools train men for Posi- 
tions of Power. 

The I. C. S. gives you ‘‘concentrated”’ 
knowledge— specialized training that en- 
ables you to master easily and quickly 
everything you need to know to advance. 

If you can read and write, the I. C. S. 
can help you to succeed in the occupation 
of your own selection. To be convinced of 
this, just mark and mail the coupon—the 
I. C. S. will send you detailed information 
as to just how you can be qualified to 
advance higher and higher. 

Marking the coupon involves no obliga- 
tion on your part—do it now. 


! INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 
Box 814 SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without any obligation on my part, ue 
can qualify for the position before which I mark X, 





I, 
| Salesmanship Civil Service 
Electrical Engineer Bookkeeping 
| Elec. Lighting Supt. Stenography & Typewriting 
Telephone Expert Window Trimming 
| Architect Show Card Writing 
Building Contractor Lettering and Sign Painting 
Arehitectural Draftsman Advertising 
| Structural Engineer Commereial Paeetine 
Conerete Construction Industrial Designing 
| Mechan. Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Civil Engineer 
| Mine Superintendent Poultry Farming 
| Stationary Engineer Teacher Spanish 
, 


Commercial Law | 

Plambing & Steam Fitting Agriculture French | 
— 

| 

| 

| 





Automobile —— 
English Branches 


Gas Engines Chem isi German 








| Name — 
ities Employer 


yCity State —J 





Street and No.___ 
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New 
Pocket Text 


& LAW =. 


Wonderful New System of 
Correspondence Instruction 


Sixty handy pocket size law volumes yours with this 
great law .ourse. The ONLY complete series of law 
text books EVER PREPARED FOR CORRESPOND- 
ENCE INSTRUCTION. A wonderful combination of 
theory and practice. Written especially for the Ameri- 
can School of C Jorrespondenc e by 56 of America’s great- 
est legal authorities, including deans and professors in 
leading resident university law schools, judges of 
federal and state courts, and prominent practicing 
attorneys. HARVARD, YALE, PENNSYLVANIA, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, WISCONSIN, ILLINOIS, 
MICHIGAN, and other great universities contributed 
to this wonderful aggregation of legal talent. No other 
correspondence school uses these remarkable law texts. 
No other school can supply them. Handsome 13 volume 
law reference library, “American Law and Practice,” 
and 36 case books in addition to the 60 pocket text books. 


America’s Newest and Best 
Correspondence Law Course 


Twenty-eight more subjects—30 more authors than any 
other correspondence law course. The last word in Ameri- 
can Law and Practice. Everything right down to date, 
Every branch of the law thoroughly covered. Stripped of 
all non-essentials and useless technicalities. Written in 
plain, simple, easily understood language. All legal terms 
thoroughly explained and made perfectly clear. 100 percent 
efficiency in law instruction. Simple method makes it pos- 
sible for you to get ALL the knowledge contained in the 
complete course. Not 530 per cent nor % per cent, but 100 
percent. Handy pocket size text books enable you \o study 
under any and al! conditions. You can have your lesson 
always in your pocket—with you at all times—take advan- 
tage of every spare moment Saves time. Means quicker 
admission to the bar. The easiest, best, most complete and 
most practical correspondence law course ever devised. 


The World’s Greatest 
Correspondence School 


For sixteen years the American School of Correspond- 
ence has stood at the head of all non-resident educational 
institutions. The only correspondence schoo! in the United 
States chartered solely as an educational institution for the 
benefit of its stadents, not as a commercial enterprise for 
the benefit of stockholders. Enjoys the proud distinction of 
having graduated a higher percentage of its students than 
any other correspondence school in the world. ‘osi- 


tively the best school for YOU. 
Special Law Book, “How To Acquire a 


SENT FREE Legal Training,"’ explains all abovt this 


wonderful new system of law instruction. Send for it today. 
Get full particulars regarding this great course at ones. 
Eliminate all possibility of failure. Besure of success. Fi 

in the couponand mail itto-day. Better doit RIGHT NOW! 


merican School 


of Correspondence, Chicago. USA 
FREE BOOK COUPON 


i 58th St. and Drexel Ave., Chicago, Til. 
Gentlemen:— Please send me your FREE Law book, 
**How To Acquire a Legal Training,”’ and fall articu- §j 
lars regarding your wonderful new system of corre- 
] spondence law instruction. 
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BECOME 
A NURSE 


E have trained th 

sands of womer 
their own homes to « 
$10 to $25 a week 
nurses. Our gradua 
number 7000—a rec 
unequaled by any ir 
tution. Send for “‘How 
I Became a Nurse”’ 
248 pages with act 
experiences of Chaut 
qua Nurses. 
pages sent free to all inquire 





Forty-eight illustrated lesson 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


272 Main Street Thirteenth Year Jamestown, N. Y. 


BE A BANKER 


learn a profession at home that will give you standing and independ« 
. _. Splendid opportunities Pleasant work, short bourse, all holidays off, yeer 
vacation with pay a salary. Diploma in six months, Catalog f 
GAR G. ALCORN, PRES 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BANKING 106 Mclene Building, Columbus. Ohi 


WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 


by Rev. E. E. HALE, D. D., and other Unitarian literature Sent 
FREE. Address M. C., Arlington St. Church, Boston, M Ss. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 


Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly at spare moment 
in your own home. You hear the living voice of a nat 
professor pronounce each word and phrase. In a surprisiny 
short time you can speak a new language by t 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


ROSENTHAL’S PI PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 
Disc or Cylinder Records. Can be used on your own 
talking machine. Send for Particulars and Booklet 

The > wept —* Method 
West 45th Street, N.Y. 


S25 «31 
EARN %°321°2 


w 
How to Increase ur Salary. Book mailed free. PAGE-DAVIS 
co., 65 Page Ballding, Chicago, Il!., or 150 Nassau Street. New York 


LEARN JEw ELERS’ 

trade, taught thoroughly by mail. 

| — tham he can gaim in years of rigid apprenticeship. 

prove the skill of any engraver. Send for our catalog. 

The ou School, 65 Page Ride. 
CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. 

our perfect method; many sell their stories before completing ‘he 

+d We help those who want to sell their ~~. Write for parti s 

__ School of Short-Story Writing, Dept. 65 Page Building, Chicoge 


BE AN ILLUSTRATOR 
Learn to draw. We will teach you by 
mail bow to draw for magazines and 
Bewspapers. Send for Catalog. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the hi , form, structure and 

writing of the Shert-Stery taught by Dr. J.’ Berg Esenwein, Editor, 

Lippincott’s Magazine. 250-page catalogue ree. Please address 
The Home Corr School 


Dept. 145. 







































ENGRAVING 
ao 











Michigan Ave., Chieago, !!/ 





Be ginners learn thoroughly un ‘er 





























»” 


Dr. Esenwein Springfield, Mass. 


You can learn PARAGON 


SHORTHAND 
IN 7 DAYS 


. 
Then you practice for Speed 
Valuable invention by expert—ror by a mere theorist. Is being used ir 
the service of the U. S. Government, in Court Reporting and in office 
ot largest corporations and firms ; also by business and professional 
men. Easy to read and speed capacity beyond reach of the hand. 
The doors to the Private Offices of BIG 
Men will be opened to you by Shorthand, 
Write TODAY for particulars and tuition fee. 


Paragon Shorthand Institute 
1226-28 Camp St. New Orleans, La 
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SUBSCRIPTION LISTS WILL BE 
CLOSED AT THE END OF MAY 


End of the Sale, Direct to the Public, of the 
New Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Prices to be from $29 to $50 more 
Discontinuance of Monthly Payments 





THERE IS STILL TIME FOR YOU TO DECIDE 


OU must have a general idea of the characteristics of the new 
\ Encyclopaedia Britannica, for it has been so much used and quoted 
and talked about that it is definitely classed as one of the greatest 
achievements of our day. But what you probably do not know is that it 
is a “different” kind of utility book from any that has ever been published; 
different in get-up, different in contents, different in style, different in 
method of construction, different and better suited to your needs in the 
fact that it was built for service—for your service. 


YOU CAN DECIDE How muchthe book SEND FORTHEPRO- You will then be 
will mean to you, §SPECTUS TODAY in @ position to 


or to your family, only after you have seen settle the matter 
the prospectus (sent free by mail) or have — once forall. . Any argument in favor of wait- 














called at one of our five offices to see the 
books themselves, their beautiful bindings in 
leather, and the wonderful, thin, strong India 
paper (described as an “inspiration of genius”), 
upon which the 28,150 pages of text are 
printed. 


ing until tomorrow is also an argument in favor 
of waiting until the price has been increased in 
America, as it was in England in December 
last, and that is surely the wrong course to 


take. For an inquiry form see the last page of 


this notice. 


58,000 SETS HAVE ALREADY BEEN SOLD It is “the most successful book of our 


time,” and has been bought by all 





classes. The photographs of its owners on this and the following pages show some of the fields 
in which the new Encyclopaedia Britannica is performing its usual function of furthering the 
world’s work. 








A Great Author A Great Inventor 





A Great Emperor 


A Great Statesman 


Everyone who has the book is glad that he has it. 
Everyone who buys it now will be glad that he did not wait until 
it cost more—$29 to $50 more, according to binding. 





NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


(Sixth Floor) 


CHICAGO 
120 West 32d Street 945 Drexel Building Peoples Gas Building Monadnock Building 





SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
Kent Building 
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A Great Manufacturer 


A Great Banker 








| | A Great Senator 








i THE PRICE pecsic Britannice A FEW WEEKS HENCE 


$29 to $50 more than at present—will not be an extravagant 
price for the book; but it would be an extravagance for you to pay 
it needlessly, after neglecting this opportunity to pay less. 


ON BEING “ALERT” 


O be “alert” of mind does not mean that 
one must jump to a conclusion, but that 
when a conclusion has been formed, one 
must be in readiness to give instant effect to it. 
The word, indeed, comes from the old Italian 


‘all’ erta!’’—“*Go to the watch-tower!”, the 


warning which, in the eventful Middle Ages, sent 
lookouts to their post to see when rapid action 
would be necessary. 

The public have shown alertness in recognizing the merits of the 
new Encyclopaedia Britannica. Those who are alert enough to ob- 
tain it now will be just in time to avoid the higher price which is 
about to be charged for it. That alertness has already been dis- 
played by more than fifty-eight thousand purchasers. 


If you become aware, today, for the first time, of the existence 
of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica, you could not decide whether 
or not to purchase it without previously considering its merits. But 


you are not in that position. The desirability of the book has been 


demonstrated, as the pictures on these pages amply prove. 
THE INEVITABLE CHANGE that cannot much longer be said. It will 
not be “‘there’’—in its present accessible 
position. It will be where you can get 
it if you pay $29 more than you need 
pay today, if you pay that higher price 
in cash instead of paying the $5, which is 
all you need pay in cash today. 





The impending incyase in the price 
and the discontinuance of the monthly 
payment system are, of course, regret- 
table. And if it had been financially 
practicable to continue indefinitely the 
sule on the present terms, no change 
But the change 
is inevitable, because the low price does 
not yield a profit commensurate with the 
larve investment ($1,500,000) which the 
production of an entirely new inventory 
of all human knowledge necessitated. 


would have been made The new price will not be prohibitive 
It will, on the contrary, be considerably) 
less than the price ($7.50 per volume) at 
which former editions were published; i! 
will be a low price as compared with th: 
price of other books and other articles 





Those w ho most wish to see the book in 
universal use must accept the inevitable, 
and it is satisfactory to reflect that within 
the next few weeks thousands of persons 
will buy it and begin to make use of 1t who 
might otherwise have remained irresolute. 


WHY MANY HAVE WAITED 





It has been easy to say “the book will 
still be there, if I find I wantit.” But 


which can be compared with the Ency 
clopaedia Britannica in respect of thei 
intrinsic value based upon their cost o/ 
production, and of their usefulness an: 
the pleasure which they afford. But 
from another point of view, a price 

relatively high or low according to wl 
pays it; and the new price will be a hig 
one for you to pay, because you m 

have the opportunity fo pay so much | 
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WHQ’S WHO a. of an indispensable Book 


T may safely be said that no buyer of the new 

Encyclopaedia Britannica has purchased the work 

without first having asked himself: “Js this a good 
ook?” and then, “Js it a book that I ought to buy either 
for myself or my family?” 








An analysis of several thousand orders for the new Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica shows in a rough way the proportion of 
buyers in different classes. 

Far the largest class, amounting to more than one-third of 
the total (just above 34 per cent), is made up of members of 
the professions—lawyers, doctors, clergymen, authors, etc. A 
small part of this class is wealthy; the great majority of its 
numbers are in moderate circumstances. 

The next largest class, constituting more than one-sixth 
(over 17 per cent), is manufacturers and traders, large and 
small, wholesale and retail. In this class the small manufact- 
urers far outnumber the large, and there are, of course, many 
more retail than wholesale merchants. 

Next in size and constituting nearly one-serenth (14 per 
cent), are persons in small businesses, or workers with com- 
paratively small incomes—clerks, bookkeepers, stenographers, 
salesmen, agents, artisans, farmers, etc. 

Very nearly as large (nearly 14 per cent of the total) is the 
class of universities, colleges, schools and libraries, many being 
institutions with small appropriations for books. 

One-ninth (11 per cent) of the total is made up of women— 
mothers of families, women in business, or the professions now 
so generally followed by women. 

About one-twentieth (5 per cent) of the total of this classified 
subscription list is officials of government and public institutions; 
of these the greater part are, of course, on small salaries. 

One-twenty-fourth (4% per cent) are bankers and financiers. 

It is evident that the new Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica is being sold, not merely to “bookish” peo- 
ple, nor to men who have already achieved success 
or fame, but principally to people who have their 
way to make in the world, and who cannot afford to 
do without it, even though their incomes are small, 
because they recognize in it an aid to advancement. 


To the Man—or Woman—Who May Say: 


“I do not need the new Encyclopaedia Britannica.’”’ 


What will be your loss if you should thus altogether refrain 
from purchasing it? 

First, the loss of available knowledge. 

It is impossible by the use of any number of other books, or 
by any other method of acquiring information, to gain the knowledge 
—on any one of a thousand subjects—of which the need arises 
from day to day. 

A Newsman Second, the loss of available pleasure. 

Occasion may suggest your reading an article or answering a 
question dealing with science, sport, art, industry, politics, finance, biography, history, 
exploration, naval or military operations, or any other branch of human activity; and in 
very case a writer of the highest authority tells you a delightfully clear story. 





A Civil Service Clerk 





| 








— 


Third, the loss of available efficiency. 

Whatever you are doing—whether it is work or the pursuit of pleasure—you will do it 
vetler, more satisfactorily and more confidently if you have the assistance that the new Ency- 
lopuedia Britannica is already giving to more than fifty-eight thousand other people. 


You will be sure of making these gains, and of avoiding these losses, 
by signing and mailing now the inquiry form found on the last page. 


. 





A Fireman 
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_| NOW—is The Time to Decide-—NOW 
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use inquiry form in lower corner) 
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THE FAMOUS INDIA PAPER EDITION 


Each volume (1000 page: but 1 inch thick, Bound in Full Flexible Sheepskin 


\ ' YHETHER you are a business man, a farmer, a miner, or a professional man; 


whether you are a manager or a worker in a factory, store, office or bank, 


you would certainly be interested 


1) in the story that is told in the prospectus most elaborate and accurate card index systems 





of the preparation of this wonderful new work of 
universal knowledge; 

2) the organization of its editorial staff; 

3) the distribution of the work among 28 
departments; 

4) the writing of the 40,000 articles by the 
different experts all over the world best qualified in 
each branch of knowledge; 

5) the editorial supervision and co-ordination 
of these contributions by means of one of the 


ever installed; 

(6) the effort and success of editors and con- 
tributors to secure lucidity and simplicity of style; 

(7) the bold but successful idea to make the 
encyclopaedia easily and comfortably used by means 
of light, handy India paper volumes; 

(8) the plan to sell on installments and at 
low prices to ensure a rapid and large sale while 
the work was new; 

(9) the human interest and practical value of 
the work to all classes. 


oO bee ne 


Ss 





There are three questions to consider: 
1. “Shall I be glad to have the new Encyclopaedia Britannica in my home?” 
2. “Shall I order it now while I can get it for $5 a month?” 


3. “Shall I wait, knowing that if I do purchase it later, it will cost me $29 
more and be sold for cash payment only?”’ 


LET THE PROSPECTUS HELP YOU TO ANSWER 
SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF REQUEST 





44,000,000 words, 40,000 articles, 28,150 
pages of text written by 1,500 contributors, 


Application for the Prospectus . nee : : 
dealing with “everything under the sun, 


Manager, 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


120 West 32d Street, New York 





lopaedia 


Send me by mail the Prospectus of the 11th Edition of the Ency« 
Britannica with particulars of present prices, bindings, deferred payments, 
bookcases, et 

u’CL—G 
Name 
Profe r Bus 
Residence 


with 8,000 full-page plates, text illustrations 
and maps, cannot be described in a few 
paragraphs, nor in a magazine advertise- 
ment. We have, therefore, prepared a 
large prospectus which will enable you to 
learn as much as you will need to know 
about the Encyclopaedia Britannica in 
case you wish to subscribe. 
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$122 


Pays for the Complete Set 


in Red and Go 


Duotone Illustrations 


Ever Written. 


dollar. 


251i Fourth Avenue 


SENT 


wor 


These are, beyond doubt, 








TODAY 





Last Days of the Big Bargain 


Our Low Tariff Set is drawing to a rapid close. 
The supply is growing smaller every day. While 
the stock lasts, we are able to offer 


A Beautiful Imported Set of ) 
: ? 
Victor Hugo's 


_ Romances 


For Only 


$40 


” Pages Printe 
Plates on Bible 


from New 
Finish Paper 


the Greatest Romances 


They portray the 
comedy of life at its darkest and brightest, and 
the human passions at their worst and best. 


You get 


Address 


tragedy and 


They tower above all other books like a mighty 
mountain over the foothills. 


And Remember This : 
enjoyment reading this edition as you would 
from a set that would cost you many times a 


just as much 


This Rare Bargain is essentially 
a Prize to the Prompt 
Send Your Order Today 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 


New York City, N. Y. 








id me Victor Hugo's Romar 
The Grealest Remances 
ever written Heme 
nbd 20 Address 
tor the complete set 





i This Coupon Today 


NcCLURE'S MAGAZINE, 251 Fourth Ave., New York 


Enclosed find $1.00 (or $1. 30) for whic! 


es, in 5 


r r supply is limited. To avoid disappointment 
icC. 


please 
volumes 


Apr 


Owing to the w price, 
elivery charge ust 
¢ paid by the pur 
hase By a special 
ate, we as publisher 
r end the books Jor 
We tf charges are pre 

paid. If you want us 


oe Sa S, 
rad your remit- 


tance. We suggest thi 

¢ done, a the cost 

will be higher Uf paid 
n delivery 





One Hour of Hugo, and Your Small Investment is Repaid | 
' 








The only~— 


solution: 


better job 


Are you “‘trying to make both ends 
meet’’ on a small, unsatisfactory sal- 
ary? Are you one of the thousands 
of energetic, capable men whose 
days are spent in work not suited to 


their natural talents? 

Then read this great offer of the American 
School of Correspondence, a school in every sense 
of the word—chartered under the same laws as 
your state university. 

The American School offers to bring the training you 
need right into your own home—advise you what studies to 
take up to increase your present salary—show you how you 
can prepare yourself for a better job. After you become one 
of our students we'll keep on advising and coaching you— 
then if you can’t get a better job yourself, we'll get one for 
you. Isn't this a wonderful offer? Don't you think it worth 
while to try? 

Then sign the coupon new—eget our complete bulletin free 
of charge. Even if you don't take a course right away it will 

ay you to write and find out how much we can help you— 
ow easy it is to get the training and how little it will cost. 


American School 


f Correspondence. Chicago. USA. 





Your Opportunity Coupon 


Check the course you want and mail the 


American Scheel of , U.S.A. 
Please send me your Bulletin and advise me how I can : tality for | 
the position marked “XK.” | 


coupon now 








.... Bleetrieal Engineer . Lawyer 
..». Elee. Light & Power Supt. Kookkeeper 
... Eleetrieal Wireman ... Stenographer 
+++. Telephone Expert . Private Secretary 
--»- Architect .., Aeeountant 
... Building Contractor «--- Cost Accountant 
.. Arebiteetural Drafteman -.-.Oert’i'd Public Ace’at 
. Structural Drafteman . Auditor 


..-. Business Manager 
...- Fire Ins. Inapector 
...-Fire Ins. Adjuster 
..+-Fire Ins. Expert 
-.+-Moving Picture Op'r 
... Sanitary Engineer 
.-.- Irrigation Engineer 
.. Textile Ress 
: College Preparatory 
- Auto. Mechanician 


... Structural Engineer 
..Conerete Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
urveyor 
Mechanical Engineer 
.- Mechanical Draftsman 
--+ Steam Engineer 
...-Municipal Engineer 
.. Gas Engine Fagineer 
Gas Tractor Engineer 








NAME oc cccccccvccescccccccocccsoososcoces Cecccccccccesecccccsccccesese 


ADDRESS .«.....++++ Cee e cere eeeereeeresereeeeseweteeeeeseseeceeeeeeses 
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The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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PET LIE. 





“*Sacrificel It’s women who sacri- 
fice themselves. Do you suppose any | 
of those men we met last night would 
sacrifice himself for anything or any- 
body? Not much—they became rich 
through robbery and they're in the 
habit of taking whatever they want.” 


POXEN in pique, but 
Lorelei was com- 


pelled to ac- 
knowledge the truth 
















of it. Hadn’t she WeSWcoss 
beea fighting against ——— : 
the very. thing for the last ‘ hal) 
two years? Didn’t she know 
that success came only 
through men? Whata strug- 
gle it was to win and not pay 
the price they asked ? 


Rex Beach 


has made the story of this 
girl's achievement a fascina- 
ting picture of stage life. 
Beach knows New York bet- 
ter than most of us know our 
own front door yards. 


“The Auction 
Block’”’ 


is a kaleidoscope of Fifth 
Avenue mansions, Broad- 
way theatres, the throng- 
ing, teeming activity of the 
metropolis. And through 
it all gleams the high mind- 
ed purpose, the steadfast re- 


~~" 


—— 
=~ 


~> > 
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solve of a most beautiful girl. 
Read the story today. | 


osmopolitan 


119 West 40th St., New York City 


Only a Dollar Bill 


mailed to us today with this coupon will 
bring you Rex Beach's master novel in the 
next eight months of Cosmopolitan This 
very special offer is open only to new sub- 
seribers. Fill in your name now 
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Name 
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Finish This Story for 
Yourself— 


The girl got $6 a week and was lonely. “Piggy’”’— you can 
imagine his kind —was waiting downstairs. He knew where 
champagne and music could be had. But that night she didn’t 
go. That was Lord Kitchener’s doing. But another night? 


O. HENRY 


tells about it in this story, with that full knowledge of women, 
with that frank facing of sex, and that clean mind that have 
endeared him to the men and women of the land. 

From the few who snapped up the first edition at $125 a set before 
it was off the press, to the 60,000 who have eagerly sought the beautiful 
volumes offered you here — from the stylist who sits among his books 
to the man on the street — this whole nation bows to O. Henry — and 
hails him with love and pride our greatest writer of stories. 


This is but one of the 274 stories, in 12 big volumes, 
you get for 25 cents a week, if you send the coupon 


To Those Who Are Quick 
KIPLING “x: 
Given Away 


Never was there an offer like this. Not only do you get your 274 
O. Henry stories in 12 volumes at less than others paid for one volume 
of the first edition, but you get Kipling’s best 179 short stories 
and poems and his long novel—without paying a cent. You get 
18 volumes, packed with love and hate and laughter—a big shelf 
full of handsome books. 


Send the Coupon Send Coupon and you will understand 
and you will un- as never before why other nations are 
derstand why O. going wild over him. 




































Roney sodaiied as Why memorials to him are being pre a 
ce SARE pet women ores a 
a “ -M.C. memory; why 
a ; = fy & yh - English Literature are including his Review 
* «Discoverer of Romance in ‘*t°res:_ why colleges are discussing of 
New York’s Streets;” ““ "The Asnericen his place in literature; why theatrical Revi 
-” “The Homer of the itms are vying for rights to drama- eviews 
ins’ of a New tize his stories; why newspapers 30 Irving Place, 
;” “America’s Greatest Story- ll over the country are con- New York 
Teller;” “The 20th Century Haroun- tinually offering big sums ee ae 
charges paid by you, 


Al-Rashid who takes you to ~~ - og right to reprint his 
ner of his beloved Bagdad— New 


Send the Coupon n Without Money 


You get both sets free on approval. If you don’t 
laugh and cry over them—if you don’t read and re- 
read and love them—send them back. Otherwise 
25 cents a week pays for them all. Don’t wait— 
serd the coupon today. This offer is too good to 
last. It’s only the avalanche of letters from dis- 
appointed people that made us extend it this 


0. Henry's works in 12 
volumes. gold tops. Also 
the 6-volume set of Kip 
ling, bound in cloth. If I 
keep the books, I will remit 
$1 per month for 15 months for 
the O. Henry set only and retain 
the Kipling set without charge 
Otherwise | will, within ten days, 
return both sets at your expense. 


Occupation . 
The beautiful %4 leather ectition of O. Henry 
costs only a few cents more a volume and 


has proved a favorite binding. For a set 
long. Send the coupon today—and be glad. of this uxurious binding, send §1.50 for 13 
months. 








Review of Reviews Co., 30 Irving Place, New York 





The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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$1095. but built with ° expensive car ‘precision 
and solidity. not ground out in vast quantity. 


Long: lived, economical, powerful, stylish, and 
“THE CAR OF NO REGRETS’ 
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i) KING MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT, U.S.A. 
New York Showroom. Broadway at 52nd St. iy 
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THE STORY OF THE MONTH 


now appearing in MCCLURE’S, by 
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COPYRNGNT 1814 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 


HE men who work with their hands as well as their brains—the fellows who rear the 
skyscrapers, who speed the factory wheels, who till the farms—they know an often 
overlooked side of the many-sided Ivory. They know lvory's thoroughness asa cleanser. 





The mildness and purity of Ivory Soap are so evident and of such advantage that 
many of us who use it because of these qualities are apt to forget that Ivory is, first of 
all, a wonderfully efficient remover of dirt. 


But the facts are these: The extreme purity and high quality of Ivory Soap give it 
great detergent, or cleansing power. It may not work as quickly as cleansers containing 
alkali or grit, but it works so thoroughly that it produces, not ordinary cleanness, but 
aseptic cleanness. 


Ne matter how badly soiled the skin may be, when it is cleansed with Ivory Soap a 
man feels clean, looks clean, is clean in the strictest sense of the word. And he 
experiences none of the painful sensations which accompany the use of cleansers that 
rely upon harsh ingredients to do their work. 


a 


IVORY SOAP. . [a . . 99i%% PURE 


When the hands are badly soiled with grease or dirt, the action of Ivory Soap is hastened 
by rubbing in with the lather a little yellow cornmeal. 
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John Hammond and 
his electric dog 








STEERED BY WIRELESS 


The Triumph of a Man of Twenty-five 


By CLEVELAND MOFFETT 


, BOAT WITH NOT A SOUL ABOARD, HER LIGHTS BLAZING, HER 
A ENGINE POUNDING, SHOOTING OUT TO SEA AT NIGHT WITH 
THE SPEED OF A RAILROAD TRAIN 


.. . That is the achievement of young John Hays 
Hammond, Jr., who, working alone in Gloucester 
harbor, has evolved perhaps the most spectacular war 
device of history. As a school-boy, young Hammond 
made a written prediction that he would some day 
control a moving body at a distance by the sound of 
his voice. His boat *‘ Radio”’ — the fulfilment of this 
prediction — represents a terrible new weapon for the 
navies of the world; a new kind of torpedo, so sure 
and so deadly that it will revolutionize war-making. 


NE of the first things a newcomer at 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, notices, as 
he glances across the marshes toward 

the sea, is the imposing height of two enormous 
masts that rise on a wooded cliff overhang- 
ing the harbor. Three hundred and sixty 
feet they tower above their granite base. No 
higher wooden masts have ever been erected 


Copyright, 1914. by The McClure Publications, inc. All rights re 


(they are insured at Llovd’s for $10,000), and 
the traveler looks at them wonderingly. 
“What are they? What are they for?” 
he asks, and learns that they are part of 
the wireless station from which John Hays 
Hammond, IJr., has, for some years now, 
been operating boats by wireless control, 
thus making for himself a local, a national, 
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FROM HIS LOOKOUT STATION, by touching a key, Hammond 
can send bis boat out and back along an eight-mile course filled 
with rocks and shoals and harbor craft, at the speed of the 
swiflest cruiser. He can aimit at a mark three miles away, and 
strike with precision every time. From this boat, running by 
wireless on the water, to a similar boat running under the water, 
is but a step. When that step is taken we shall have the 


ultimate torpedo, for which the navies of the world are wailing 


and what promises to be an. inter- 
national reputation. 

One night in December | had 
the unusual privilege of standing 
beside the lookout man on the cliff, 
the wireless steering man (in this 
case Captain Behr of the United 
States Army, stationed here by 
the coast defense authorities) who 
directs this far-flung guidance, and 
of observing what happened as he 
steered Mr. Hammond’s boat out 
and back through the winter dark- 
ness, along an eight-mile tortuous 
way, steered her safely among 
rocks and shoals and harbor craft. 

It must be understood that this 
wireless boat runs by the power of 
her own engines, as we walk by the 
power of our leg muscles, although 
the brain directs. The steering 
man on the cliff is the brain of this 
plunging boat that is miles away 
and helpless without him, but she 
carries her engine muscles with her. 

The lookout house is a bare box 
of a place scarcely large enough for 
two to turn around in, and-bitter 
cold of winter nights, so we are 
bundled in heavy coats. The steer- 
ing man wears a telephone head- 
piece over his ears, so that he can 
hear the sounds of the wireless 
waves as they pulse from the 
antennae, a network of copper 
wires that stretch between the 
great masts behind us. 

Now the lookout man touches a 
key that a child could press, and 
straightway the miracle begins. 
That touch has released a store of 
energy measured by the strength 
of hundreds of straining horses. We 
see nothing except some purple 
fringes of darting flame; we hear 
only a hissing breath of the wires, 
that comes each time as the key is 
touched; yet the whole power of 
whirling generators, that hum tire- 
lessly in the power-house down the 
hill, has been hurled forth into 
space through the quivering anten- 
nae. It is this power that does the 
steering — that is, a small frac- 
tion of this power: for only a bil- 
lionth part of it, Mr. Hammond 
says, ever reaches the boat. The 
rest is dissipated into space. 
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The boat lies below us at her 
moorings, ready to start. She ts 
dazzling white in a cloud of steam 
from her exhausts, as the great 
searchlight plays over her. No 
battleship can boast such a search- 
light. Five feet across is the spread 
of the silvered parabolic mirror that 
throws the brilliance of one hundred 
and eighty-six million candles seven 
miles out to sea. With a turn of 
his hand the lookout man directs 
this immense beam. One little 
crank lifts and lowers it, another 
moves it to right or left, these 
cranks being eicctrically connected 
with motors in the searchlight house 
some distance from us. If this 
searchlight were near, its dazzling 
light would blind the lookout man, 
who must work here in darkness 
(save for a tiny electric light that 
illumines his record page), so as to 
see with all his eyes out over the 
ocean. He is like the companion of 
a blind man — upon his vigilance 
depends the boat’s safety, upon his 
spying dut dangers in her course. 

Now the boat is starting. Her 
engines sputter. Her two forty-foot 
masts shine like slim Christmas trees 
with clusters of electric lights. This 
is to make sure that the lookout 
man does not lose the boat in the 
ocean darkness, or confuse her 
with other vessels. In these practice 
runs, several experts, including Mr. 
Hammond himself, are aboard, 
watching the work of shore control, 
but taking no part in it. On oc- 
casions they let the wireless boat 
run ahead without a soul aboard 
her, and follow in a launch, to be 
present in case of an emergency. 

Now she is moving at a good 
speed, headed toward the intermit- 
tent light that flashes its red warn- 
ings from Eastern Point. We zigzag 
her down the harbor course, steer- 
ing her by spars and buoys, as a 
pilot steers. With a touch of the 
wireless key the captain turns her 
aside for a low-lying cargo-boat, and 
presently has her off the breakwater, 
where the steady white line shines. 
Far down the coast I make out 
white flashes that come—one, 
four, three — every ten seconds. It 
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THE FIRST WIRELESS BOAT. To demonstrate bis spectac- 
ular invention, Hammond afterward built the ‘“‘Radio,” a forty- 


foot craft with a guaranteed speed of thirty-three miles an hour. 


Aboard this boat was everything that was known in the way of 
radio-dynamic apparatus, and much that was unknown; for the 
young inventor was facing new problems in electrical engineer- 
ing, in marine engineering, and in radio engineering. Night 
after night, the wireless boat makes her trips with experts aboard 
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a 
takes the greatest concentration of mind to 
count these flashes 

“We must watch out for that spar buoy 
off the breakwater,” mutters the captain 
“We ran into it one night broke it clean 
off. Hello!” 

He peers out intently through his binocu- 
lars, and sweeps the searchlight to the left 
There is a beautiful effect of sea-mist drifting 
down the broad beam, like a river of silver, 
full of strange shapes and eddies, flowing far 
off into the sky and the sea and the might 

“What is it?” 

\ sailboat 'way bevond the breakwater 

three miles out. Those are the brutes 
we've got to look out for They have the 
right of Wav, you know, and half of ’em come 
creeping along without any lights. We're 
headed straight toward her. See!”’ 

“How far out is our boat: 

“Nearly three miles. I'll send her to the 


right a little There she goes! See, her 
masts turn! Now she’s running straight out 
in the open sea two miles beyond the 


breakwater. Ah! She passed the sailboat 
two hundred yards to the left!” 

From time to time the lookout man busies 
himself with his chart, noting down every 
significant phenomenon of the run for, future 
study and comparison. 

“She's getting her juice fine to-night. I'd 
hear it if she wasn’t. There's the Boston 
boat going to Portland. Sce her lights: 
She's five miles out. Hello!” 

He sweeps the searchlight vigorously to the 
left. ‘“‘What’s that crazy tugboat trying to 
do—run into us? I'll turn our boat to the 
right. She's towing a cargo-boat with three 
hundred yards of towline for us to drag on 
There!”’ 

“How far out is our boat now 


“e 


Four miles easy. Would you like to turn 
her?”’ 

“Would 1?” 

“Which way?” he asks. 

“To the right.” 

“Good. Press your finger on the key — 
like this—just lightly. That’s enough. 
Let her go. Now watch the boat.” 

Sure enough, as | touch the key, the patch 
of light that marks our boat swerves sharply 
to the right full forty-five degrees. With 
the gentlest contact of my finger I have 
turned a vessel weighing five or six tons and 
four miles out in the Atlantic—I have 
turned her four points off her course! 


The Second Chapter in Wireless 


On another December night | was a fas- 
cinated passenger aboard this strangely con- 
ducted craft as she fared about the bay and 
out into the open sea, steered from the wireless 
station miles away. I! saw her swing obedi- 
ently to right and left, as a distant intelli- 
gence commanded, and thread her way 
unharmed over an eight-mile course among 
moving craft and perils of the darkness. | 
saw her aimed for a four-masted schooner 
lying at anchor half a mile away, and steered 
at the vessel unerringly, running up close to 
the side as if this were an enemy's battleship 
and we a torpedo trying to “make a strike.” 
It was a startling experience —one that 
ranks in importance, no doubt, with another 
that I recall fourteen years ago, when, in 
Boulogne, France, | received, as the repre- 
sentative of McCiure’s MaGazine, the first 
wireless message sent across the Channel. 
This message came from no less a person 
than Marconi himself, in Dover, England, 
who assured me that the time would come 
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when boats and torpedoes would move about 
the ocean under effective shore control. It 
is a pleasant coincidence that | am now able, 
in the same pages, to record the realization 
of that prophecy. 

As to these new wonders, | may explain 
briefly that wireless control of a distant ves- 
sel (boat or torpedo) is accomplished by al- 
lowing wireless waves from a shore station 
to act upon a system of receivers and relays 
and motors in the vessel, each motor exercis- 
ing some control over engine or rudder. 
Thus one turns the rudder to the left, an- 
other sets the engines at half speed, another 
at full speed, while another stops them. The 
current that operates these motors comes 
from generators carried by the vessel itself, 
and not from the wireless statien on shore, 
which merely sends power enough to unlock 
the motor gates, as it were, by a delicate re- 
ceiving apparatus, and let the current from 
the generators flow through. 

This will seem clearer if one imagines a 
clock-hand made to turn (by wireless) over 
the face of a sort of dial. This clock-hand 
can be stopped, by movements of the sending 
key on shore, at any desired number on the 
dial, and, wherever it stops, current flows 
into a motor connected with that particular 
dial number. Thus the finger, stopping at 
three o'clock, might increase the boat's 
speed, or stopping at six o’clock might turn 
her to the left, or at nine o'clock might stop 
her, etc. If there are, let us say, five main 
controls on the boat,— ‘full speed,” “half 
speed,” “right,” “left,” and “stop,” — then 
the wireless impulses from shore play upon 
these controls like fingers on a keyboard, 
invisible fingers. As the sending key is 
pressed in one way or another, the moving 
hand, stopping here or there on the dial, 


actuates this or that motor, and a definite 
work with rudder or engine is performed for 
the safe guidance of the vessel. 


Hammond Prophesies His Own Career 


In order to make this record of Mr. Ham- 
mond’s achievement more complete, let us 
glance back over the inventor's earlier years 
and aspirations, and observe what manner of 
man John Hays Hammond, Jr., is, and how 
he came to conceive of this invention. It 
is certainly remarkable that a young man of 
twenty-five, scarcely four years out of col- 
lege, should have attracted the attention of 
military authorities on the ground that he is 
in a fair way to change the conditions of 
naval warfare. That Hammond is taken seri- 
ously is indicated by the fact that in 1912 he 
was one of the American delegates to the 
Radio- Telegraphic Congress held in London, 
the other delegates being Rear-Admiral John 
R. Edwards, Captain David W. Todd, Dr. 
Louis W. Austin, Major George O. Squier, 
Commandant Edgar Russel, Commandant 
C. McK. Saltzman, John |. Waterbury, Dr. 
Arthur G. Webster, W. D. Terrell, Professor 
Willis L. Moore, John Q. Walton, and F.A. 
Kolster. Mr. Hammond is also a member of 
the Smithsonian Institution, and was recently 
made a member of the Roval Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufacturers, and 
Commerce. 

John Hays Hammond, Jr., is the son of a 
rich and distinguished father who has given 
him every possible advantage in life. Asa 
boy he traveled widely and studied in 
various’ foreign countries, in- 
cluding South Africa. He has alively 
imagination, a_ keen sense of hu- 
mor, and a decided literary taste 
Once he wrote an epic poem. 








as it is being launched and as it goes through the water toward a mark 
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Hammond pursued his studies at the Shef- 
field Scientific School, from which he was 
graduated in 1910. An incident here shows 
the bent of his genius and his faith in his own 
destiny. One day he was chatting with a 
teacher of higher mathematics, when the talk 
turned upon inventions, with speculation 
about the future, dreams of possibilities. 
Suddenly Hammond said: “‘Some day | will 
control a moving body at a distance by the 
sound of my voice.” He said this quite seri- 
ously, and asked that his prophecy, written 
down and duly witnessed, be given to the 
director of the school and preserved in the 
safe. This was accordingly done, a dia- 
grammatic sketch of the proposed apparatus 
being furnished and duly filed away. 

After his graduation Hammond decided 
to give his life to scientific work, not only 
because of an aptitude in that direction, but 
because he felt that here lay the best chance 
of giving to the world something of perma- 
nent value in return for what the world had 
given him. 

With a fine concentration on work, Ham- 
mond settled down in Gloucester and de- 
voted himself to the new and fascinating 
science of radio-dynamics or telautomatics, 
which means the operation of mechanisms 
by energy sent from a distance. And, pres- 
ently, rumors began to spread of strange ex- 
periments at Lookout Hill, the Hammonds’ 
summer home. A mast and cross-yard on 
the lawn were seen to do inexplicable things 
when a searchlight was thrown upon them. 
At the flash of this searchlight a horn on 
the mast would sound, or a charge of dy- 
namite would explode, or electric lamps on 
the yard-arms would mysteriously change 
from red to green or from green to red. 

rhe explanation of these mysteries on the 
lawn-was simple enough. There was no con- 
nection between Hammond and the mast 
except the searchlight — no wires or hidden 
mechanism. There was, however, fixed to 
the mast, a piece of delicate electrical appa- 
ratus that received the searchlight rays and 
was stimulated by them, as will be presently 
explained, so that a magnet was energized or 
a motor was made to turn. By these agen- 
cies it was possible to do almost any kind of 
simple work like blowing a horn or exploding 
a charge of dynamite or moving a system of 
lamp switches. Hammond declared that, 


with this system, he could stand on the shore 
and steer a boat all around Gloucester harbor 
by simply throwing a searchlight upon her. 
And he did it, as we shall see. 


Hammond's Electric Dog 


Among other things that puzzled the visit- 
ors was a half toy (embodying the same sci- 
entific principle) that Hammond called his 
electric dog. The eyes of this melancholy 
creature are of bulging glass as large as 
saucers. His nose is a long thin strip of 
brownish reddish board. His body is an 
oblong mahogany box, and _ contains 
an electric’ motor, a _ storage battery, 
two selenium disks, two relays, and 
two solenoid magnets. This dog has no 
tail except an electric switch, and he 
runs on three brass wheels, two in front 
and one behind. 

When the motor inside of the dog is started 
he will do some extraordinary things. If 
you walk before him carrying a lantern, he 
will follow you, turning to the right or left 
as you turn, although you neither touch him 
nor control him in any way that you can 
understand. Briskly he steers himself after 
you with a fidelity that is positively uncanny 
until you learn that what guides him is the 
lantern, through the sensitiveness to light 
of that strange element, selenium. If you 
move your lantern to the left, the left selen- 
ium cell receives more light and more stimu- 
lation than the right cell, and so allows more 
current from the storage battery to flow into 
the left-hand magnet, which then deflects the 
hind wheel to the left and the dog turns in 
that direction. For the same reason, when 
you move to the right the dog follows you. 
And, if you reverse the motor by pushing 
over the tail switch, you can make the dog 
back away most surprisingly in either 
direction when you advance upon him with 
the light. 


Steering a Boat by Light Alone 


In this experiment (which greatly interested 
Professor Jacques Loeb) Hammond had inad- 
vertently made a mechanical demonstration 
of Loeb’s theory that the attraction of moths 
and insects for light is due to the presence in 
their bodies of a photochemical substance 
that steers them as selenium steered the dog. 
Hammond subsequently applied this inge- 
nious method in operating a boat from shore, 
using a powerful searchlight to stimulate 
selenium cells aboard her. He was en- 
tirely successful here, and steered his boat 
repeatedly all over the harbor by selenium, 
one might say; but, owing to the physical 
limitations of light due to the shadow effect, 
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THE GREAT SEARCHLIGHT which plays 
ing at night. No battleship can boast 


feet across, and throws a light of 186,000,000 


he soon discarded this plan in favor of con- 
trol by wireless. 

On another occasion Hammond invited 
some friends to a preliminary demonstration 
of his present boat-steering idea. In the big 
room of his Gloucester bungalow he had sus- 
pended a wireless transmitter from a rafter 
over the mezzanine gallery, while on a table 
underneath was a piece of apparatus like the 
steering parts of a boat with the rudder 
swung between two magnets. By manipu- 
lating a key he was able to energize these 
magnets from the transmitter overhead, and 
thus deflect the rudder to right or left, as he 


on the wireless boat when she ts manoeuver- 


such a_ searchlight The mirror ts five 


pleased, by means of wireless impulses 
through the ether 

[This was the first step in Hammond’s 
effort to steer a vessel by wireless energy. 
He had not vet accomplished his purpose of 
voice control,— indeed, he saw that there 
was only a spectacular value in this,— but 
he had controlled a distant moving body by 
a wireless key, which was something. If 
he could move that rudder on the bunga- 
low table by wireless impulses from the ceil- 
ing, why could he not steer a boat out in 
Gloucester Bay by wireless impulses from 
shore 
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The Young Inventor's First Failures 


When it came, however, to carrying out 
this purpose, the young inventor found 
that there is a vast difference between ex- 
periments with a laboratory model and ex- 
periments on a large scale. And for months, 
while he experimented with an open launch, 
his efforts failed entirely. 

Hammond finally decided that he must 
have a larger boat to work with and an en- 
tirely new set of apparatus, the whole to be 
covered over against the weather and to 
form a sort of floating laboratory. So he 
picked up an old house-boat, the Pioneer, 
a queer craft with no more shape than a 
bale of hay, and proceeded to transform her 
into one of the most scientific vessels afloat, 
fitting her up with gas-engines, generators, 
batteries, relays, condensers, induction coils, 
micrometers, not to mention a new keel and 
two big receiving masts. Many a night this 
house-boat has threaded her course about the 
harbor, flopping along bravely, with wireless 
waves pursuing her and the searchlight daz- 
zling her, wondering, perhaps, if this was the 
sort of thing a house-boat was intended for. 

All this involved great expense and labor, 
but in the end Hammond ‘triumphed. Thefe 
came a day when, after months of groping 
and discouragement, the old house-boat re- 
spended to a wireless impulse. Hammond 
at the time was steering the boat from shore; 
and when he saw the distant craft answer his 
call, turn to the touch of his finger, he was 
so overjoved that he almost ran her on the 
rocks. Later in the day he steered her all 
about the harbor by wireless, and it looked 
as_if the problem was solved — Hammond 
had made good. 

But alas for human hopes! Shortly after 
this early successful trip there came a great 
disappointment. The Marconi coherers that 
Hammond had used on his boat to receive 
wireless impulses from shore suddenly re- 
fused to function properly. They became 
quite unreliable, so that when the lookout 
man pressed his key for “right,” the boat 
was as likely as not to go to the left; or, at 
other times, she would not receive the wire- 
less impulses at all,-but would plow straight 
ahead at the risk of smashing herself to pieces 
on the rocks. Without reliable receivers of 
the wireless impulses it was impossible to 
operate the boat. What was to be done? 

In vain Hammond consulted the greatest 
authorities in the country on radio-telegra- 
phy. He could find no substitute for the 


Marconi coherers. And finally, in despera- 
tion, he set forth on a pilgrimage abroad, 
visiting London, Paris, Berlin, St. Peters- 
burg, where he sought out the men who had 
worked on lines similar to his own, and tried 
to discover what they had actually accom- 
plished in the direction of wireless control for 
a moving vessel. He found that they had 
accomplished practically nothing except to 
make plans and claims very much like his own 
original project. They had not perfected 
their plans or justified their claims, nor 
could they tell him what to use as a substi- 
tute for the Marconi coherer. 

So Hammond returned from Europe with 
only negative encouragement. It was true, 
these foreign ‘Scientists had come no nearer 
than he to the realization of their common 
dream of theultimate torpedo, to be steered by 
wireless; indeed, he had outdistanced them, 
so far as he could learn, in actual achieve- 
ment. He, at least, had steered by wireless 
a real boat on real water, holding her under 
perfect shore control over a two-mile course, 
while their steering had been done mostly on 
paper, or, if on the water, then in an unsat- 
isfactory way for only a few hundred yards. 
This showed a field free from serious compe- 
tition, but it showed nothing helpful in the 
matter of the defective coherer, and if Ham- 
mond was to operate a swift and delicately 
turning torpedo with any hope of success, he 
must have something better than this to 
receive the wireless impulses, something far 
more reliable than this. And he could find 
nothing; he could devise nothing. 

In this emergency, the troubled inventor 
went to Washington, resolved to lay his 
case before one of our army authorities. 
For his own peace of mind he must know 
whether it was worth while continuing the 
struggle — whether his invention would be 
valuable, even if perfected; and, in some 
trepidation, he sought out General Weaver, 
Chief of the United States Coast Artillery. 


General Weaver's Promise 


“Would it interest you, General,” the 
young man asked, “if I could show you a 
boat running thirty miles an hour that I 
could steer from shore without any physical 
connection and —— ”’ 

“Did you say thirty miles an hour?” in- 
terrupted General Weaver. 

“Yes, sir. And make her do whatever I 
wanted, turn her against a battleship or — 
or anything? Would that interest you, sir?” 
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There was an anxious pause. The answer 
meant everything. It would have been easy 
for General Weaver to be sarcastic or dis- 
couraging; but he was not that kind of man. 
The General smiled good-naturedly, and as- 
sured his anxious visitor that if he could do 
what he said, or half as much, he would have 
accomplished something of real value in the 
military world. 

Hammond's feart bounded with joy. These 
were the words he had been hungering for. 

“And if | go away now, sir, and work 
hard at this, and after a while get some- 
thing ready to show you, wilk you come up 
and see it?” 

“| certainly will,’ promised the General. 
“T’ll be glad to come.” 

That was all, but it made a world of 
difference to Hammond. Back he went to 
Gloucester with new courage in him, and 
worked for a whole year as he had never 
worked before. Nothing could stop him now. 
Starting with a promising detector that he 
had devised in New York for other electrical 
experiments, he was able, with the help of 
his laboratory staff and an expert from Har- 
vard University, to perfect this detector so 
that it received the wireless impulses, from 
shore with great reliability. When the look- 
out man on the cliff manipulated his key for 
“right” or “‘left,”’ the boat went to right or 
left unfailingly. Needless to say, the con- 
struction of this new detector is one of Mr. 
Hammond's jealously guarded secrets, since 
his success depends upon it. The point is 
that this improved piece of electrical ap- 
paratus is efficient and reliable, whereas the 
old coherer, while admirable for the trans- 
mission of wireless messages, was inefficient 
and unreliable when used (as most inventors 
had tried to use it) for the wireless control 
of boats or torpedoes. 


The ‘Building of the ‘‘Radio’’ 


This was an immense step forward, and it 
gave Hammond such exultant faith in his 
invention that he immediately set about 
equipping his wireless station on a larger 
scale, with a view to greater efficiency. The 
power-house was supplied with the fastest 
electric generators in the world, some of 
them turning seven hundred miles an hour — 
that is, they would cross the Atlantic in four 
hours if run on tracks. And he replaced the 
150-foot sending masts with two monsters 
360 feet high. Here is a sending station 
that can transmit ordinary wireless messages 





over a radius of two thousand miles, the 
most important private sending station in 
the world. 

Hammond also proceeded to build a swift 
vessel to replace his slow-going house-boat. 
He must have a boat that would dart 
about the harbor with the speed of a rail- 
road train. If they could control such 
a boat as that from the shore, they would 
have something worth showing. And so the 
Radio was born, a slim, rakish craft, forty 
feet long, with 180-horse-power engines in 
her, and a guaranteed speed of thirty-three 
miles an hour — three miles better than the 
promise to General Weaver. 

There followed strenuous weeks in Glouces- 
ter harbor after the Radio began her evolu- 
tions. Aboard this boat was everything 
that was known in the way of radio-dynamic 
apparatus, and much that, was unknown; for 
the young inventor, working with feverish 
energy, was facing new problems in electrical 
engineering, in marine engineering, in radio- 
engineering, and in military strategy, and 
was taking cut a new patent every week as 
new discoveries called for protection. Again 
and again the flashing craft shot forth and 
manoeuvered about the harbor under in- 
visible control, while natives of Gloucester 
gasped in amazement, ready to believe in any 
miracle — by wireless. 

“That gol-derned feller,” declared a griz- 
zled fisherman, “if he saw a big liner comin’ 
on the rocks in a storm, he’d jest ketch hold 
of her by wireless and turn her right plumb 
around and steer her out to sea again — by 
wireless, by gosh!” 

At last everything was ready, and Hari- 
mond wrote to General Weaver, reminding 
him of his promise. Whereupon there was 
an anxious waiting time. Had the General 
iorgotten? Had his interest waned? Would 
he come? 

The General had not forgotten. He 
came, bringing with him Colonel R. P. 
Davis of the Coast Artillery Corps, an ex- 
pert in these matters. Together they wit- 
nessed the demonstration. They saw a boat 
swifter than the swiftest cruiser dart about 
the harbor under perfect control. They saw 
her circle this way and that, turning in- 
stantly at the touch of a distant key. Thev 
saw her headed for a definite mark a mile 
away, twomiles, three miles away, and strike 
it with precision every time — a mark that 
must have been blown into eternity had it 
been an enemy’s battleship and the boat a 
torpedo loaded with dynamite. 
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Joun HAMMOND in bis lookout station, steering bis fast boat “Radio” about Gloucester 


of Hammond's wireless station —the most 


important private sending station in the world. 


on the “Radio” as she is sent about the harbor at night. The boat in motion is the “Radio,” 
bis wireless experiments, and with which be demonstrated to General Weaver, Chief of the United 


General Weaver himself told me how, as he 
watched this wonderful boat, his sensations 
changed from skepticism to awakened inter- 
est, then to surprise, and finally to absolute 
amazement. 

“Hold on!” he said. “I must understand 
this. Can you make her go to the right — 
now, when | say the word?” 

“Certainly,” said Hammond, and im- 
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mediately the boat swung sharply to the 
right. 

“Now make her go to the left.” 

“Left it is,” said Hammond, touching the 
control key, and the boat obeyed. 

“* Make her cross the bow of that schooner.’ 

“There, sir.” As he spoke, the boat 
darted swiftly around the fishing-vessel, 
while the General stared. 
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les Coast Artillery, the practicability of a wireless torpedo which would revolutionize coast defense 


Then Colonel Davis took a hand. ‘“‘Now 
stop her,” he said. ‘“‘ Now make her circle 
around in the opposite direction.” And so 


on, while the boat obeyed each time. 
More tests followed, full and severe tests. 
General Weaver himself took the key and 
steered the distant boat about the harbor by 
wireless, putting her through her evolutions 
with the touch of his own hand. Then Col- 





onel Davissteered her. Thenthey bothwent 
aboard the Radio and watched, with keenest 
scrutiny, as she responded to the command 
of the distant key, as she turned swiftly this 
way or that with no hand directing her, but 
only the impulses from shore. There was no 
longer any possibility of doubting. The thing 
was done. The effective wireless control of 
a moving boat was an accomplished fact. 
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At the end of this demonstration General 
Weaver said things that made Hammond 
blush like a boy and thrill with the pride of 
achievement. The General was absolutely 
convinced. This was a most important in- 
vention. If nations could send out from 
their shores, at comparatively small cost, 
engines of destruction capable of outranning 
and annihilating, one by one, the units of a 
hostile fleet, then the value of torpedo de- 
fense would be immensely increased. Even 
in the present state of the invention it would 
be possible to use in attack a swift boat like 
the Radio, carrying ahead a downward slant- 
ing spar with a mass of explosive at the end 
(this being under water) that could be steered 
against an enemy’s ship and destroy it. 

Since General Weaver’s visit to Glouces- 
ter, the work has proceeded steadily under 
army supervision and great strides have been 
made along the lines of military effectiveness. 
Day by day and night by night, the wireless 
boat makes her trips with experts aboard and 
ashore, recording the results, noting every 
slightest fault in the transmitting or receiv- 
ing apparatus, every error or inadequacy, so 
that these may be remedied and this inven- 
tion stand upon a solid engineering basis. 
When that is accomplished (and the time is 
near) the wireless torpedo, running under 
water, will be built and operated in the same 
way, with the same machinery, the same 
electrical contrivances, and the same method 
of shore control. 


How the Wireless Boat Will Be Used 
in War 


“How far from shore will you be able to 
control a boat or a torpedo by wireless?” | 
asked Mr. Hammond. 

“About seven miles,” he said; “but that 
is only because of the limitation of human 
vision. The lookout man can see only seven 
miles over the ocean, and, of course, he can 
not steer a boat or a torpedo unless he can see 
it. As far as our sending station goes, we can 
throw out efficient guiding impulses over a 
radius of, say, fifty miles. Which means, 
from a military point of view, that one send- 
ing station is sufficient to defend a hundred 
miles of coast-line, fifty miles to the right and 
fifty miles to the left, but for each send- 
ing station there must be many lookout 
stations, each connected with a central 
source of electrical [wireless] supply.” 

“Could an enemy’s ships disable a sending 
station by shooting at its high masts?” 


“No; because our sending stations will be 
placed sufficiently inland to be out of range, 
or they will be protected by intervening hills. 
In certain cases it may be possible to equip 
a station with disappearing masts. I have 
patented such a device.” 

“How about counter-attack by an 
enemy’s fleet upon these shore-controlled 
torpedoes?” 

“That will be extremely difficult. It is 
true our torpedoes will be partly exposed 
above the water, that is, they will show two 
short receiving masts and a low white frame- 
work to carry guiding lights by night and to 
be seen itself by day. Of course, we must 
see our torpedoes in order to steer them; but 
there is a great difference between seeing a 
torpedo and hitting it. And if one torpedo 
should be struck, in spite of its speed and 
smallness, we would send out another and 
another. Or we would send out a whole 
flock of them at the same time, which would 
confuse the enemy. A dozen of these tor- 
pedoes will not cost one tenth as much as a 
single battleship.” 


The New Coast Defense 


“Will this method of torpedo attack 
change the existing equipment of our coast 
defenses?” 

“Only to the extent of becoming a valuable 
addition. Shore-controlled torpedoes, used 
conjointly with the existing system of coast 
defense, will constitute a practically impreg- 
nable barrier against an enemy.” 

“Is it possible to blow up a ship’s powder 
magazines by projecting upon them wireless 
waves sent through the ether?” 

“That is absolute nonsense. The experi- 
ments of an Italian engineer along this line, 
that have been so widely noticed in the 
American press, have been shown to be pure 
fakes. The man was ordered out of French 
territory as an impostor.” 

“How about interference with the wireless 
waves by opposing wireless waves? Could 
not an enemy create disturbances in the ether 
that would confuse or nullify the shore 
control?” 

“You are asking a rather delicate ques- 
tion,” answered Mr. Hammond, “but | will 
say this: that a land station has a great ad- 
vantage over a vessel, because the electrical 
power and the electrical wave lengths that it 
can throw forth are unlimited, whereas in a 
vessel (owing to space restrictions) these are 
very decidedly limited. Furthermore, it is 
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possible for a land station to set up in the 
ether such a confusion of wave lengths that it 
would take the enemy hours or days, under 
favorable conditions, to discover which was 
the controlling wave length, and meantime 
the torpedo attack would have been made 
and the damage done. That, you know, is a 
matter of minutes.” 

Mr. Hammond went on to explain that he 
and his laboratory staff have studied every 
electrical move that an enemy could make 
against the attack of shore-controlled tor- 
pedoes, and have devised answering electrical 
moves to meet them. 


Hammond Steers His Boat by the 
Sound of His Voice 


I may note here, as an interesting fact, that 
Mr. Hammond, in fulfilment of his college 
promise, has finally succeeded in steering his 
wireless boat by the sound of his voice. He 
does this when the boat is several miles out 
at sea, standing on the cliff and speaking 
quietly into a telephone receiver, saying: 
“Right!” whereupon the distant boat turns 
instantly to the right, then saying, “Go left!”’ 
and she obeys his word, swinging sharply 
to the left. 

This sounds like an impossible fairy tale; 
but it is a plain statement of fact. Nor is 
there anything complicated or mysterious 
in this operation. It is a perfectly simple 
thing todo. I did it myself. Mr. Hammond’s 
cook did it. Any one could do it, the expla- 
nation being that, by a sound-amplifying de- 
vice, the vibrating energy of spoken words 
(any words) is made to do the work usually 
done by the wireless key under pressure of a 
finger. 

Similarly, Mr. Hammond has amused 
himself, and vastly astonished an audience, 
by saying, “Fire!” into the telephone re- 
ceiver, whereupon a charge of dynamite in a 
distant room has promptly exploded. It 
would have exploded just the same if he 
had said, “Artichoke!” It could have been 
made to explode by a fly walking across a 
window-pane; for an infinitesimal force may 
close an electric circuit that will set free 
energy enough to blow up the Panama Canal. 


A few weeks ago, in Washington, | had a 
talk with General Weaver regarding Mr. 
Hammond’s invention. 

“These shore-controlled torpedoes, if per- 
fected,” said the General, “will be an impor- 
tant addition to our means of coast defense. 
At present these means are threefold, 
namely: guns that fire directly at a vessel 
and aim to penetrate her side armor, mortars 
that fire high in the air and aim to pene- 
trate her deck armor with falling projectiles, 
and mines laid to blow up a vessel pass- 
ing over them. Of course the efficiency 
of submarine mines is limited by the 
fact that a vessel must come to them, 
whereas a dirgible torpedo will go to the 
vessel. 

“We have always realized the desirability 
of submarine torpedoes controlled from 
shore, as affording a means of attack upon a 
vessel’s submerged parts, but the difficulty 
has been to control these torpedoes in their 
courses. We have tried to steer them by 
wires unreeled from the torpedo or unreeled 
from shore, but the results have been unsat- 
isfactory, owing to the disturbing influence 
of tides and currents. This wireless method 
of Hammond’s, however, promises real pre- 
cision in attack.” 

Here, then, is a very definite result of a 
school-boy’s dream. The shore-controlled 
torpedo is passing through the last stages 
of its evolution. It is an easy step from 
the swift boat running on the water to a 
similar swift boat running wnder the water. 
Who can doubt that this step will be suc- 
cessfully taken? Think of the wonders of 
wireless already achieved! Clocks are run 
by wireless. The exact time is sent around 
the world by wireless. Photographs have 
been transmitted hundreds of miles by 
wireless. Bells on buoys have been made to 
ring their warnings to approaching vessels 
by wireless energy sent from those vessels. 
Locomotives have been operated by wireless, 
with no engineer at the throttle Train 
signals are set by wireless. Soon, beyond 
question, we shall have the torpedo operated 
by wireless — the ultimate torpedo — and 
the navies of the world are waiting appre- 
hensively for its appearance. 
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, ‘HIS is the story of two women. 
was 


One of these women 


a professional London beauty —a woman of 
wealth and social distinction, brilliant, witty, elegant, 


arrogant, spoiled. 


The other was 
A casual incident threw them together. 


an every-day woman. 
The drama which 


took place between them — told here with magical warmth 


and sympathy 
of human experience. 


is based on one of the great vital issues 
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HE beautiful Mrs. Trevelyan leaned 

her delicate arms on her dressing- 

table and looked at herself in the 
glass. She looked at herself long and si- 
lently, scrutinizing every detail of her beau- 
tiful face with a passionate satisfaction 
strange to behold. Yet she was not a vain 
woman as the world rates vanity. Rather 
she was a good soldier carefully reviewing 
her weapons on the eve of a renewed battle 
with an invisible enemy with whom she 
waged incessant war against fearful odds. 

Against fearful odds, truly; for her 
enemy was Father Time, and it was her 
birthday. 

She was thirty-eight. 

She leaned her fair face on her hands, ex- 
amining herself closely point by point. Her 
luxuriant fair hair, burnished with much 
brushing and shampooed in pure cham- 
pagne, owed nothing of its beauty to her 
hair-dresser. Strong and vigorous as herself, 
it sparkled with light and color. Its lus- 
trous masses showed no touch of gray. Her 
white skin, massaged with fresh cream night 
and morning, faced the strong light fearlessly. 
No defacing line marred its fine texture. For 
all the signs of age it showed, it might have 
been the complexion of a girl of eighteen. 
Her teeth, serene in their confidence of a 
monthly visit to the best dentist in London, 


CLARENCE FP. 
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shone between her scarlet lips, white and 
even as well matched pearls. No dreaded 
fullness marred the sharply pure outline of 
her delicate chin. Even her eyes — of that 
luminous blue as exquisite as it is rare 
were the eyes of a quite young woman; their 
pellucid shining had never been marred by 
passion nor veiled with tears. 

Satisfied at last, she drew back from her 
mirror and resigned her head to its daily 
brushing with a sigh of relief. Her maid 
sighed, too — not with relief, for the brushes 
were heavy and her hands were small. More- 
over, she had got into her bed at two o'clock 
and got out of it again at six. It was the one 
drawback to an otherwise excellent situation. 
No matter at what hour her mistress went to 
her rest, she was out in the Park, wet or fine, 
from seven till eight. As a matter cf fact, 
she had just come in from her ride. 

While the brushing went on, Mrs. Trevel- 
van sipped warm orange juice, the only form 
of breakfast she permitted herself. 

The sun suddenly blazed through the 
window, flooding the room with light and 
transforming her hair into a halo of fire. 
The effect was magical. Even the tired 
maid was moved to enthusiasm. 

“Oh, ze hair of Madame! It is of a 
beauty this morning!”” She lifted the 


shining masses at arm’s length, letting them 
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slide gently from one brush to the other. 
“It ees of pure gold!” 

Mrs. Trevelyan raised her blue eyes and 
looked at her glittering reflection, but she 
said nothing. On principle, she never talked 
to her servants. She was the best hated and 
the best served mistress in London. Had 
she had her way, her servants would have 
been made of wood. 

She looked at herself, and the maid looked 
at her, and the sun — gay old brigand — 
looked at them both. 

Old Father Time cracked his fingers be- 
hind the mirror for pure joy. He waggled 
his hour-glass to make the sand run faster. 
He’s a devil of a chap, old Father Time, when 
it comes to golden hair. 

\t that moment there was a knock at the 
door, and a parcel was handed in —a parcel 
all stiff white paper and red sealing-wax, the 
kind of parcel to make a woman’s heart go 
thump. 

“Mrs. Trevelyan’s organ was far too well 
regulated to go thump for anything, but even 
her pulses beat a little faster when she opened 
the parcel and saw what was inside: an ex- 
quisite ornament of turquoise and diamonds, 
with ear-rings to match. 

Every human soul must have some outlet 
for its emotion. Mrs. Trevelyan had a 
weakness for good things to eat, but her pas- 
sion was jewels. She bent her proud head 
over the velvet case, and her blue eyes spar- 
kled like the diamonds. The delicate color 
in her cheeks deepened to a beautiful rose. 
Her lips parted and her cold face quickened. 
It was like a statue coming to life. 

“Oh, ze beautiful, beautiful diamants!” 
cried the maid, in an ecstasy. “Ze blue of 
ze turquoise weel make a ravishment of 
Madame’s toilette for to-night!”’ 

At the sound of her voice all the light went 
out of her mistress’ beautiful face. She 
snapped the case shut and gave it to the 
Frenchwoman. “Lock them up,” she said 
sharply, “and get me dressed.” 

Her husband’s card, with “Best Wishes 
scrawled across it, slid off her lap and fell, 
unheeded, face downward on the floor. 


CHAPTER Il 


S the clock struck ten, Mrs. Trevelyan’s 

door opened and she came downstairs. 

If she had a god, it was punctuality. She had 

never been too early or too late for anything 
in her life. 

In the hall, awaiting her coming, stood 


the butler with a tray full of letters in his 
hand. A little farther on, by the morning- 
room, stood the first footman, ready to open 
the door. Inside the room sat the secretary 
who wrote her letters, kept her visiting lists, 
did her accounts, answered her invitations, 
and arranged the flowers. She rose as Mrs. 
Trevelyan entered,— a frail slip of a thing 
past her first youth, with a sad face and 
charming eyes,— and stood without speak- 
ing uniii her employer was seated. Then 
she too sat down. 

Mrs. Trevelyan’s correspondence was large, 
but it was very quickly dealt with: an 
invitation to a dance, an invitation to a 
dinner, a proposed week-end, a theater party 
with a supper to follow, a bridge, a drawing- 
room meeting, a request for money, a pclit- 
ical committee, and half a dozen varied com- 
munications begging for her custom. Not 
a bill or a birthday letter among the whole 
lot. Mrs. Trevelyan paid cash and forgot 
birthdays, on principle. Most beautiful 
women find it convenient to forget birth- 
days when they get to thirty-eight. 

“That’s the last. Have | any other let- 
ters to answer, Miss Hayward?” 

“No, Mrs. Trevelyan.” 

“What appointments have I?” 

“The last fitting at Cresser’s at half past 
eleven.” 

“Have the flowers come?”’ 

“Yes, Mrs. Trevelyan.” 

“See that the lilies are as far away as 
possible from my end of the table. See that 
there is a piece of blue china somewhere near 
my chair in the drawing-room.” 

“Very good, Mrs. Trevelyan.” 

“Make a memorandum for me to write to 
Johnson to-morrow about the grapes, and 
remind me of Mrs. Delaunay’s lunch.” 

“Very good, Mrs. Trevelyan.” 

“You've ordered Hichens’ new book from 
the Times Book Club?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Trevelyan.” 

“And the blue ribbon from Selfridge?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Trevelyan.” 

‘And the mauve cushions from Waring’s?”’ 

“Yes, Mrs. Trevelyan.” 

“Then that’s all. Ring, please.” 

The girl made a step forward toward the 
bell, and stopped short. “Could I speak to 
you for one moment, Mrs. Trevelyan?” 

“What is it?” 

The girl hesitated a moment, then took 
her courage in both hands. “I’m afraid I 
must leave you, Mrs. Trevelyan.” 

“Leave me! What do you mean?” 
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“I’m sorry to put you to any inconven- 
ience, but ——” 

“Do you mean you wish to leave for good?” 

“I’m afraid so, Mrs. Trevelyan.” 

“Why? Have you anything to complain 
of?” 

“No. No— nothing.” 

“| suppose you want more money?” 

“No, indeed, Mrs. Trevelyan.” 

“Have you got a better offer?” 

“I’ve no offer at all.” 

“| suppose the truth is, you’re going to be 
married?” 

The girl went scarlet, then white. ‘“‘There’s 
no question of marriage.” 

“Then what is it? I insist on knowing.” 

“1 —I can’t stand the life any longer, 
Mrs. Trevelyan.” 

“Can't stand the life any longer!” The 
beautiful eyes were like the precious stones 
she loved, as flawlessly blue and as hard. 
“What do you mean?” 

“You. won’t understand,” said the girl, 
“but I can’t help it. It’s terrible. Never 
a kind look, never a kind word — the cold- 
ness — the silence. I can’t stand it! 
It’s like living in a grave.” 

“You forget yourself strangely, Miss 
Hayward.” 

The mobile mouth quivered. The big, 
emotional gray eyes slowly filled with tears. 
She threw out her hands helplessly. 

“I told you you wouldn’t understand! 
I’m sorry to be a nuisance, but | can’t help 
it. It’s driving me mad. If I stayed here 
I should do wrong things. It’s making me 
wicked. It all looks so wonderful, but it all 
means nothing. It’s a shadow of living 
a sham — not real life at all. No youth in 
the house, no children, no love, no happi- 
ness! I’m thirty years old next birthday,” 
cried the girl wildly. “I can’t go on any 
longer. No one can go on living for ever 
without life and love. You’ve shut your 
heart against both.”’ 

“You must be mad,” said Mrs. Trevelyan. 
She looked at her secretary with a kind of 
horror. All forms of emotion were alike dis- 
tasteful to her. Her blue eyes were alight 
with anger; two scarlet patches of color 
came and went in her delicate cheeks. “| 
think you must be mad.” 

She went to the bell and rang it furiously. 
Without another glance at the sobbing girl, 
she swept out of the room. 

At the first shrilling of the bell, the ser- 
vants appeared as if by magic. The maid 
was on the stairs with the sable stole and 


muff; the butler was on the mat with the 
silk carriage rug over his arm; the footman 
stood with his hand on the latch, ready to 
fling open the door. Outside stood the car, 
its lamps gleaming, its brass shining — like 
its owner, spotless and immaculate from top 
to toe. 

As it drew up by the pavement, the house- 
maids ran to the windows and the people op- 
posite looked out. Even the street urchins 
turned their heads to watch the beautiful 
Mrs. Trevelyan coming down the steps. 

In the hall the three servants stood and 
watched their mistress drive away. 

“See the way she come down those steps?” 
said the footman. ‘| wonder she don’t have 
red carpet down in the morning. The 
earth’s not good enough for ’er feet!”’ 

“It’s her birthday, isn’t it?” said the but- 
ler. “‘What’s she ’ad?”’ 

“Not a blooming thing by post.” 

“What’s Mr. T. give ’er, Mamzelle?’ 

“A bijou —’ow you say, jewels. Diamants 
and turquoise. Oh, but superb! Superb! 
And Madame, she look at it so, and say, 
‘Lock it.’ Peste! And not one word for zee 
poor M’sieur who give to her such beautiful 
t’ing.” 

“I'd give ‘er diminds, if | was ’im,” re- 


_marked the footman affably, “I don’t think! 


If | was ‘im, I’d go and shoot lions and leave 
‘er a-setting at ’ome.”’ 

“Much he’d care,” said the butler. “See 
‘im look at ’er! ‘Is eves are as ’ard as nails.” 

“They’re as soft as butter when he looks 
at Miss Typewriter,” remarked the footman 
“7 see him a-languishin’ when she ain’t a- 
lookin’. What ho!” 

“‘Noaw then, noaw then!” said the butler. 
“What was I tellin’ you yesterday? Your 
calves is good, but yer lip’ll be your ruin. 
It’s no good being able to clean plate if you 
can’t hold your tongue.” 


CHAPTER III 


S the great car took its swift, noiseless 
way through the crowded streets, many 
heads were turned to look after it. 

Her beautiful figure erect as a dart, the 
blue plumes of her fifteen-guinea hat floating 
amorously over her golden hair, her exquisite 
chin lifting itself proudly out of her priceless 
sables, the beautiful Mrs. Trevelyan drew the 
eyes of both men and women. She herself 
looked neither to right nor to left, but sat mo- 
tionless, her blue eyes coldly shining, while 
her carriage bore her on her triumphant way. 
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Behind that face of proud disdain, how- 
ever, her brain, furiously revolving, was alive 
with thought. 

“Insolent wretch!” she said to herself over 
and over again. ‘‘How dare she! I'll tele- 
phone to the typewriter people to send me 
another woman to-morrow! ‘No youth 
no happiness’! How dare she?” 

The sun shone gaily. The air was soft 
and sweet as if it were May. The great 
shops shone and sparkled with their hats, 
their feathers, their gay ribbons, their great 
boxes of chocolates, their great bunches of 
flowers, their great baskets of fruit, their 
flashing jewels, and their priceless furs. The 
West End was crowded with hundreds of 
beautifully turned out women armed with 
great muffs, jangling their gold and silver 
bags as they got in and out of their luxurious 
motor-cars. Everywhere that the eye fell 
there was a sense of movement and light. 
The whole world seemed bubbling over 
with beauty and luxury and the irresponsi- 
ble, lavish expenditure of wealth. 

But the beautiful woman in her motor-car 
felt neither pleasure nor exhilaration in the 
animated scene around her. Neither the 
flattery of her tradesmen nor the spending of 
money assuaged her outraged pride. She 
came in, as she had gone out, blind with fury. 
Black rage possessed: her from head to foot. 

She would have ordered the girl out of the 
house that morning but for her genius in 
arranging flowers. “But she shall leave 
to-morrow morning, without a reference,” 
she told herself with savage satisfaction. 
“The insolent wretch!” 

The insolent wretch, white with excite- 
ment and spent with crying, flattened herself 
against the wall as Mrs. Trevelyan passed her 
in the hall. If looks could have killed, that 
inconsiderate young female, with her out- 
rageous clamorings for noise and affection, 
would have fallen dead at her employer's feet. 

Mrs. Trevelyan went into her great dining- 
room and sat down at the head of the great 
table. She ate her grilled cutlet and drank 
her lemon juice, with the butler behind her 
chair and the first footman holding the toast- 
rack by the sideboard solemnly looking on. 
The rage that was consuming her was so 
intense that it communicated itself telepathi- 
cally to the servants. The footman dropped 
a spoon in his panic, and the butler let a 
drop of soda water trickle down the siphon 
on to the cloth —a tragedy that had not 


no love 


occurred in his life for years. 
Their mistrees noticed both siphon and 


spoon, and the frown that betokened instant 
dismissal lay like a thunder-cloud on her 
fair brows. 

“That is the first time I’ve had to com- 
plain of such carelessness, Burton,’’ she said 
sharply. “See that it is the last.” She rose 
as she spoke, and glared at the terrified foot- 
man. “As for you, the place for my silver is 
the table, not the floor. I haven’t any use 
for incompetence. The next time you drop 
a spoon, you leave.” 

She left the pair of them transfixed with 
terror, and went upstairs. 

The life of a beautiful woman in these days 
is based on scientific lines. No woman can 
be thirty-eight and look eighteen unless she 
is prepared to abide by the cast-iron laws 
that are laid down for her by the people in 
charge of her physical health. One of the 
first of these rules is that food must be fol- 
lowed by sleep. It followed that the beau- 
tiful Mrs. Trevelyan, after eating her lean 
mutton cutlet, her one piece of toast, and 
her wine-glass of lemon-and-soda, invariably 
went to bed. 

As a general rule she was a most excellent 
sleeper. Dreams and nerves are both bad for 
thecomplexion. Mrs. Trevelyan did not know 
what nerves were, and did not allow herself 
the luxury of dreams. Her usual method of 
procedure was to put her head on the pillow 
and sleep until it was time for her to get up. 

Her maid took off her clothes, brushed 
her hair, creamed her face, bathed her feet 
in cold water and cologne, drew the blinds, 
and left her mistress to sleep. 

For once in her life, however. that was the 
one thing her mistress could not do. She lay 
on her soft bed in her quilted silk dressing- 
gown, under her satin eiderdown, with her 
head resting on a cushion filled with rose- 
leaves and hops; but no sleep came to her. 
Though she closed her eyes, the typist’s tor- 
tured face came and went before her. Though 
she covered her ears with the lavender- 
scented sheets, she heard the typist’s voice 
saying, “No one can live without life and 
love. You've shut your heart against both.” 

She twisted and yawned; she tossed and 
turned: but the beautiful peace of oblivion 
was denied to her. When it was almost time 
for her to get up, sleep suddenly came to 
her; but it was troubled sleep and broken. 
The thought that lay on her like an obsession 
stayed with her. Like the prophets of old, 
she dreamed a dream. 

She dreamed she was giving a dinner. The 
guests arrived. The table was spread. Her 
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heart rose within her as she looked at it, for, 
in her sleep, the desire of her waking soul had 
been granted her. The plates were made of 
gold. She could hear the motor-cars hum- 
ming and whirring and the servants shouting 
the names of the people as they arrived. She 
smiled in her dream, for another of her secret 
desires — the only one her husband had ever 
denied her — had been vouchsafed to her: 
the footmen had powdered heads. 

The lights flared, and the wine flowed, and 
the servants ran to and fro, carrying the 
golden dishes and changing the golden plates. 
There was a sound of laughter and gay 
voices and the merry popping of corks. Her 
heart rose within her, and she said to herself, 
“| am the most successful woman in London, 
and this is my greatest success.” 

Then suddenly the typist came and stood 
beside her, whispering and pointing, and she 
saw that the wine in the glasses was made 
of rubies and the things to eat on the gold 
dishes were made of diamonds. Her hus- 
band got up out of his chair and called to 
them all to come away with him and he 
would show them a place where they could 
get real food. She cried out to him to take 
her with him, but he left her sitting there 


alone. She sat in the great room with the. 


wine made of rubies and the bread made of 
diamonds, and she starved. 

The typist sat by the fire, eating meat and 
drinking wine. She was young and fat and 
rosy. When- she asked her for food, the 
typist laughed at her and went on eating. 
The smell of the crisp baked bread and the 
roast meat drove her mad. She said to the 
typist, “ Keep the meat for yourself, but give 
me a little piece of the bread.” But the typ- 
ist answered her: “ You were given bread, 
and you asked for stones. Now eat stones 
for bread!”" She looked at herself in the 
glass, and she saw that she was old, and 
alone, and starving. In her despair she put 
out her hands and broke the looking-glass. 
It shivered into a thousand pieces, and the 
splinters went into her heart and cut it. 

Then she died. 

She woke with an extraordinary sensation 
of lassitude. Her heart was beating much 
faster than usual. Her hands and feet were 
cold as death. She shivered under her satin 
eiderdown; vet, when she put her hand to 
her face, her cheek was burning as if it 
were on fire. She opened her eyes, to find 
her maid beside her with her cup of boiling 
water in her hand. 

“What's the time?” she said. 


’ 


“Five minutes after three, Madame.’ 

“Why didn’t you wake me before?” 

The woman looked at her curiously. “| 
could not wake Madame — Madame was so 
fast asleep.” 

“Your instructions are to wake me at 
three o'clock. In future, see that you carry 
them out.” 

She sat up in bed and languidly sipped the 
hot water. The maid went to the window 
and drew the blinds. 

The weather had changed, as it so often 
does in November. The beautiful morning 
had turned to a miserable afternoon. The 
sky was leaden. The clouds hung over the 
city like a pall. It was raining fast — a fine, 
persistent rain. The air came in through 
the open window, damp and chill. 

The Frenchwoman clasped her hands, 
shivering in her theatrical foreign way. “Ah, 
but ze rain, Madame! Pa-ta-ta! Madame 
will not drive zis afternoon?” 

For a moment her mistress hesitated. The 
thought of a luxurious tea-gown, a wood fire, 
a book, and a cup of hot chocolate tempted 
her. Then her inflexible will reasserted 
itself. “I shall drive,”’ she said curtly, and 
got out of bed. 

“Will Madame wear ze costume of brown 
or ze blue?” 

“T shall wear the gray.” 

“Ze gray? Ze beautiful gray costume of 
Paquin, Madame?” 

“| said the gray!” 

“But, Madame, ze rain! One leetle spot 
and” —she flicked a finger-nail— “it is 
gone!” 

“Am I to wait all night for you to put on 
my stockings?” demanded her mistress. 

With a face like a lemon, the maid knelt 
down and incased the slender arched feet in 
gray silk stockings and put on the gray 
suéde shoes. Rebellion in every line of her, 
she went to the great cedar-wood wardrobe 
and took the beautiful dress out of its spot- 
less white linen bag. With a heart full of 
fury, she got out the chinchilla stole and muff 
and laid them on the bed. To her it was 
little short of sacrilege to put on such gar- 
ments for the first time to go out in the rain. 

Mrs. Trevelyan thought otherwise. The 
first tenet of her sartorial faith was that, the 
worse one felt, the better one should dress. 
That day, however, virtue seemed to have 
gone out of her. Even the subtle perfection 
of her new blouse failed to move her. For the 
first time in her life, the beautiful Mrs. Tre- 
velyan had no joy in her beautiful clothes. 
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CHAPTER IV 
a; that afternoon the thought of the 


typist and her insolence stayed with 
her. That she should have dreamed of such 
a person seemed to add insult to injury. 

As is so often the case, the day having 
started badly, everything continued to go 
wrong. The people she called on were out. 
The hat she tried on did not please her. 
A bag she had ordered was not ready. The 
proofs of her new photographs, owing to the 
bad weather, were not finished. Each little 
insignificant trifle deepened her sense of 
nervous irritability until she was beside her- 
self with fury. She determined to go home. 

She had already given the order, when the 
thought occurred to her that an outline of 
crystallized violets would lend distinction to 
the ice cases for her dinner that evening. To 
insure the order being carried out, she went 
into Buzzard’s herself to see the manager. 

As she turned away from giving the order, 
she ran into a little woman laden with par- 
cels, who was buying a shilling lunch-cake. 

“Oh, | beg your pardon! I’m so sorry!”’ 
said the littke woman breathlessly. Then 
she looked up. “Why, Elinor,” she cried. 
“Elinor! Is it you?” 

Mrs. Trevelyan looked down from her 
stately height, and her eyes darkened. If 
there was one thing she piqued herself on 
more than another, it was her gift for faces 
and names; but, try as she would, she could 
not place this shabby little woman with the 
eager eyes. 

“Why, you don’t remember me!” said 
the stranger, laughing and showing irregular 
teeth. “Don’t you remember Mary? 
Mary Cathcart?” 

Mary Cathcart! Was it possible that this 
terribly fat little person with the double 
chin and the frightful umbrella could be 
Mary Cathcart, whom she had last seen 
fresh-cheeked and bright-eyed and slim as 
her exquisite self? Mary Cathcart, her bosom 
friend and adoring slave, who had darned 
her stockings, mended her gloves, taken her 
punishments, written’ her lines, fetched 
and carried for her — humble worshiper at 
the shrine. of beauty — during the seven 
years of their school life! 

“Of course | remember you.” Mrs. 
Trevelyan put out her delicately gloved 
hand. ‘“You’re Mary Cathcart, of course.”’ 

The little woman shook her head. “Not 
Mary Cathcart now; I’m Mary Simpson.” 


“You’re married, are you?” (How like 
Mary to have married a person named 
Simpson!) 

“Nearly eighteen years. And you?” 

“I’m married, too.’ She hesitated a 
moment; then something stronger than 
herself rose up within her and overcame 
her dislike of shabby clothes. An instant’s 
reflection told her that she would hardly be 
likely to meet any one whom she knew. ‘“‘Come 
upstairs and let me give you some tea.” 

The little woman hesitated, in her turn. 
“Oh, Elinor, I’d love to, but I can’t. | 
promised the children faithfully I’d be home 
for tea.” 

Children, too! How like Mary to have 
children! 

“They can wait a quarter of an hour for 
you, surely.” 

“The buses get so crowded at this time of 
the day, when it’s raining. It takes me 
nearly an hour to get home.” 

“An hour! Where on earth do you live?” 

“In Riverside Avenue.” At one com- 
prehensive glance the little woman’s alert 
eye took in the French hat with its bird-of- 
paradise feather, the chinchilla furs, the 
elegant clothes. “‘You wouldn’t know it. 
It’s North Kensington.” 

“North Kensington? That can’t be very 
far. Come upstairs and have some tea. I'll 
drive you home.” 

Her eyes dancing with excitement, the 
little woman followed the beautiful figure 
up the stairs. 

The great tea-room was almost empty - 
the shoppers had not yet begun to arrive. 
The lamps were lighted, and a fire sparkled 
and crackled in the grate. The fat copper 
kettles hissed on their lamps; the little 
tables with their spotless table-cloths and 
piled-up plates of gay cakes looked ex- 
traordinarily inviting and cozy after the 
coldness and darkness outside. 

“Oh, this is nice!” cried the little woman, 
plumping her string of parcels on a table 
and sinking into a chair. “What with the 
wind and the rain and the parcels and my 
umbrella, I’m tired out! What a lovely fire 
and what a charming room! You'll laugh 
at me, but I’ve never had tea here before.” 

“Why not, if you like it so?” 

“My dear, you can’t do the things you 
like when you’ve got as many little mouths 
to feed as | have.” 

“How many have you got? 

“a 
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N this issue we publish a story by a new MCCLURE writer —a story 

so fresh, so sharp and true, told with such genuine originality and 
story-telling gift, as to stand out preéminently among the thousands 
of manuscripts received from contributors. It is presented here as the 
Story of the Month because it introduces a new and interesting person- 
ality to MCCLURE readers. It will be followed in April by ‘‘The Blue 
Envelope,’’ by another new MCCLURE contributor. 


THE LAST TRAIN BACK 


By 


HOLWORTHY HALL 


Y the time the Infant limped down the 

steps of the club car with his three 

companions, and sniffed the intoxi- 
cating perfume of the Grand Central train- 
sheds, he felt that the joy of all imaginings 
had fallen to his lot, and that Nirvana was 
an idle dream. And yet he realized that 
in the roseate future he might find a tran- 
sient pleasure in some mighty financial 
transaction that would shake continents; 
he might marry; he might grow so rich as 
to defend an indictment; or he might 
he drew in his breath sharply — he might 
some day be mentioned for the All-American, 
and find free safety razors and gift-boxes 
of fashionable collars in the morning mail. 
For a moment, while he tried to kick the 
stiffness out of his knee, he allowed himself 
to conceive an advertisement in color on 
the fourth cover of a great magazine: 


WALTER CRAWFORD — ALL-AMERICAN 
QUARTERBACK 


Wears Leg-tite Garters 


Yes, it was soothing to his nerves to con- 
template these things in that untroubled 
future, but, after all, they were largely 
problematical. In the past and for the 
present he was divinely happy to have been 
quarterback of the Freshmen —for the 
Freshmen had won. 

He felt an affectionate arm slipped through 
his, in obvious deference to the wrenched 
knee. 

“Don’t mind, old top,” said Crawford. 

“That’s all right,” explained Logan, his 
220-pound center, with elaborate unconcern. 
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“ll just steer you out of this crowd. How’s 
the flat tire?” 

“Fine!” He winced at the jostling of a 
commuter whose wife would be sulky if he 
caught the six-twelve instead of the six-eight. 
“Where’s Tubby and Sam?” 

“Up ahead. They’ll wait for us. Sam 
wants to go to a joint.” 

“Oh, yes.” The quarterback had sub- 
scribed for a metropolitan newspaper that 
autumn. He angled desperately. ‘What 
kind of a joint?” 

“For goodness’ sake, Infant,”’ said Logan, 
releasing his arm to straighten a blue and 
yellow striped necktie, “don’t you know 
what a joint is?” 

“Sure!” demurred Crawford stoutly, as 
they entered the waiting-room arm in arm. 
“But where I come from there are all kinds 
of joints.” 

Before he could profess further ignorance, 
and very likely merit the amusement of 
!ogan, cosmopolite from Utica, New York, 
they came upon Curtis and Faulkner, argu- 
ing hotly before the news-stand. 

“I say,” said Faulkner the immaculate, 
turning to the newcomers. “Tubby says 
he doesn’t want anything to eat!” 

“I never said it,” retorted Curtis. “I 
said, we can’t spare the time. If we take 
the one-o’clock back, we'll only have seven 
hours here. Why waste time eating?” 

“We have to kill time until the theater, 
anyway,” suggested Logan. “You fellows 
go on over to the Stuyvesant and get a table. 
I'll see to the tickets now — we might forget 
‘em. Order everything you see for me, up to 
eleven dollars.” 
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“ THE GIRL waved a jeweled band at the slowly moving train. ‘Good-by, baby boy!’ ” 
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He hurried over to the Pullman window, 
and a few minutes later rejoined his friends 
in the grill-room of the big hotel over the 
way, where three waiters and a_ bus-boy 
were already proselyted to the needs of a 


quartet that hadn’t forgotten the taste of 


daily prunes at the training table. 

In the gaudy elegance of the Stuyvesant, 
amid the splendid surroundings that had 
always decorated his dream of New York, 
Crawford felt less out of place than his 
mother might have imagined. His school 
days in lowa had brought him into contact 
with no such comrades and with no such 
host :Iries; but he was a chameleon in society. 
By his third day at college his tailor was 
the only person who could have betrayed 
the cut of the clothes he had brought with 
him; and on the fifth day of his residence you 
could not have distinguished him from a 
St. Cuthbert’s or a Sudbury graduate. His 
liking for these men was as swift as it was 
instinctive, and by the time the cocktails 
arrived he appeared as much at ease as the 
gentleman about town who ate anchovy 
paste at the next table. 

In fact, the gentleman about town, if he 
had taken the trouble to lift his head from 
the anchovies, might have adjudged Craw- 
ford the most sophisticated of the four. 
They were all soft-rolled and close-razored 
young men whose fashionably fuzzy suits 
and vivid ties proclaimed them of the im- 
pressionable age and the better than inter- 
mediate class; but the bearing of Crawford, 
palpably the youngest, exhaled an aura 
of worldly comprehension that set him above 
and beyond the others. That was because he 
assimilated their most pronounced qualities 
as he grew to know them. 

“Well,” said Curtis, lifting his glass to the 
level of his eyes and squinting at it profes- 
sionally, “make your toasts, boys.” 

“The ladies!” said Faulkner promptly, 
casting an admiring glance at a towering 
blonde down the aisle. 

“Darn you, Sam — you're always thinking 
of the ladies! Here’s to the Freshmen!” 

“Here's to Walter Crawford,” said Logan 
more soberly. “‘He made the touchdown.” 

“New York!” said Crawford. 


HE curtain had risen upon the burlesque 
when the four friends entered the 
theater and proceeded to the box at the 
right of the stage. In a public square before 


a tavern a squad of merry villagers danced 
blithely, in costumes ill adapted to the 
scenic climate, and the fairest of these was 
next to the right end of the line. In the 
nomenclature of the four critics in the stage- 
box, she was the right tackle and her beauty 
was unimpeachable. 

“My dear boy,” said Faulkner to the 
world at large, “‘there’s a girl who ought to 
be playing ‘lead.’ She’s an artist to her 
finger-tips.” 

“Must be an ordeal for a nice girl,”’ ob- 
served Logan mildly. 

“You poor prune!” said Faulkner. “You 
don’t suppose a nice girl would take a job 
like that?” 

“Sure she would! That is, if she couldn’t 
do better. Why, I’ve known a dozen nice 
girls in the chorus, myself!” 

The three looked at him, and at one 
another. 

“The drama is just as honorable as — as 
literature. Why shouldn’t a nice girl go on 
the stage?” 

He was unanswered, for at the moment 
of his conclusion the merry villagers de- 
parted with a final outburst of shrill har- 
mony, and the fairest of them bestowed a 
dazzling smile upon the stage-box as she 
vanished into the wings. The stage-box 
palpitated. 

“| wonder who it was for?” said Faulkner, 
drawing a long breath. “Seems like a de- 
cent sort, doesn’t she?” 

“You fellows don’t need to get worried,”’ 
proclaimed Curtis unblushingly. “She was 
looking right at me.” 

“Hear him talk!” 

“Put him out!” 

“Send her a note in some flowers, Tubby! 
Geraniums will do. Tell her you’re a simple 
count in disgust. That’s what they all 
say!” 

“Let Logan do it,” said Crawford mildly. 
“He says he knows ’em.” 

“Easy,” said Logan. “That is, if you fel- 
lows really want to meet her. Personally, 
she doesn’t attract me, that’s all.”’ 

“Let it drop, boys,” urged Faulkner 
eagerly. “‘Here’s the comedian —he’s a 
wonder! He can turn a somersault and land 
on the back of his neck—I saw him in 
Buffalo!” 

They were quiet as the comedian made 
his entrance. 

“After the show,” said Curtis,— irrele- 
vantly, for the first act was not half over,— 
“what are we going to do?” 
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“Eat,” suggested Faulkner. 

“| know a place on Forty-second Street,” 
said Curtis. ‘‘ You sit under a lot of palms 
and fringe, and dance in the middle. And 
there’s a swell comedian does stunts, and 
you throw quarters to him. It’s the only 
real place in New York.” 

They were silent for a moment. The 
thousand-dollar head-liner was apparently 
earning his salary on two hands and an ear, 
and the applause was tremendous. 

“I’ve read about it somewhere,” remarked 
Logan. “Carney’s, isn’t it? The sports call 
it ‘Carney’s Dancing Academy.’ It’s awfully 
— Bohemian.” 

“We'd have two hours, anyway.” 

“Would it be any fun to go alone?” 

“You can’t go alone,” said Curtis. 
“It isn’t done.” 

Crawford changed color. 

“Logan might ask his friend,” he vol- 
unteered. “She'd know others. Logan says 
they’re nice girls — didn’t you, Logan?” 

Logan cleared his throat. 

“It’s immaterial to me. It’s just as you 
say.” 

The chorus, metamorphosed into Bul- 
garian warriors,—in the national Greek 
costume,— reappeared, and the fairest of 
them waved a gracious hand at the stage- 
box. The stage-box shivered. 

“To tell the truth,” said Faulkner, “1 — 
I never went to one of those highfalutin 
places. I wonder if it wouldn’t be fun? Is 
it risky?” 

Logan laughed aloud. 

“He’s thinking of gunmen!” he said. 
“Why, no, Sam. The place is safe as a 
church. It’s just unconventional and lively. 
The management wouldn’t stand for any- 
thing raw.” 

“| suppose we might as well try it,” said 
Curtis. “‘There’s no harm in it, and there'll 
be no one there we know.” 

“It’s a bet! All right, Logan, old top, 
you're elected. How do we send out the 
invitations?” 

“Very simple,” said Logan. “You askthe 
usher, and when he says he doesn’t know 
who she is, you slip him a dollar bill, and 
he sends you around to the stage entrance 
with a note to the doorkeeper. It’s quite 
simple.” 

“Well, go ahead.” 

“Better hurry, old sport. Some one may 
beat us to it.” 

“Why me?” said Logan aggrievedly. 
“| don’t see why you put it off on me!” 





“Why, you proposed it!” 

“Not I! I only told you how it’s to be 
done. I’ve done all the work of this party, 
so far. It’s time for some one else to get 
busy.” 

The quarterback, who wanted to be as 
much a man as the best of them, rose to his 
feet. The right tackle of the Bulgarians 
saw him, and smiled. 

“T’ll be back in a minute, fellows.”” His 
voice was unsteady, but he limped confi- 
dently through the curtains and out of sight. 
The conspirators quaked. 

“He’s a great kid,” said Logan proudly. 


NDER the drooping palms on the 

fourth floor of Carney’s are tables, and 
the majority of them are tables for two. 
Parties of four and six are welcome; but, 
although a man may be willing for his friend 
to know how foolish he is, he dislikes to have 
his friend overhear him saying foolish things; 
so that the parties which enter in fours and 
sixes generally disintegrate, and the couples 
find their way to tables put of ear-shot of one 
another. 

Underfoot there are soft Oriental rugs; 
the walls are resplendent with gilded Cupids 
and canvases of a modern school; shimmer- 
ing stars float languidly through an azure 
firmament at an altitude of twenty feet; 
and cleverly concealed lights throw the min- 
iature sky into pleasant relief. The waiters 
are shod with silence. The doorman is an 
astute judge of human frailty. 

The quarterback of the Freshman team 
sat in a corner, torn between admiration 
and alarm, and reviewed bis capture, a Miss 
De Montreville — Maizie — late right tackle 
of the Bulgarian warriors and sometime 
villager. In Carney’s and at the theater 
she passed for a beauty. If her eyes had 
been less fixedly familiar, and her chin not 
quite so recedent, and her mouth a trifle 
better shaped, she would have done for 
Fifth Avenue. As she was, the eyes were 
wonderfully magnetic; the chin alluring 
with soft curves and a dimple of heroic 
proportions; the mouth seductive with 
a pouting appeal. Crawford stared, and 
beholding her was equally terrified and 
transported. 

In other corners were Curtis and Logan 
and Faulkner, each gloriously animated by a 
representative of the Bohemia which struck 
such a responsive chord in their boyish 
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hearts. Faulkner 
alone played his 
part well. He had 
already ordered 
champagne — 
hoping that his 
partner wouldn't 
know it was a 
domestic brand. 

“Well, kiddo,” 
said Miss De Mon- 
treville, “you're a 
good kid. What's 
your name, huh?” 
She turned her 
great scorching 
eyes to his, and 
he wished that 
Logan had stayed 
with him. 

“ Jenkins,” said 
the quarterback, 





and the crucial 
moment had 
passed. Faulkner 


had whispered 
fiercely to give an 
assumed name, and 
he had distrusted 
his memory. 

“Walter Jen- 
kins,” he said, and 
flushed imper- 
ceptibly . 

“Maizie for 
mine,” confided 
the quondam vil- 
lager. “I don't 
think | ever saw 
you before, huhr”’ 

“I’ve never 
been here before,”’ 
admitted Crawford. “It’s 
isn’t it?” 

“Carney’s is all right,”” agreed the lady. 

The room was close and sultry, and redo- 
lent with the odor of mingled alcohol, to- 
bacco, and carnation perfume. A few yards 
away, a negro was pounding rag-time on a 
grand piano, and in the uncarpeted central 
space a dozen couples swayed to the hit of 
the syncopated season. 

“Well,”’ said Miss De Montreville, dis- 
charging a withering broadside from her 
velvety eyes, “will we have a little rag, 
kiddo?” 

He did not care to turn his head. 

“I’m sorry,” said Crawford; 


very — nice, 


“I can’t 





‘“ * HONEST, is this your first trip to New York, kid ? 


dance to-night. You see, | hurt my knee 
last Saturday.” 

“Hurt it? How? Tell sister!” 

She was still smiling at him. His alarm 
was less and his admiration greater at the 
discovery that her teeth were white and even 
and her lips free from artificial coloring. He 
complimented himself a little; clearly she 
was the best of the burlesquers. 

‘“‘Football,”” he said to her eyes. 

“Oh me, oh my!” cried Miss De Montre- 
ville. “I guess you ain’t in Columbia 
then?” 

“No, I’m not,” retorted the quarterback, 
and he thanked fortune that she did not 
ask him the name of his university. 


” 
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“I'll read the papers more after this,”’ 
she promised. “I’m a rah-rah girl myself. 
| went through college in an hour and ten 
minutes. That was the Cracker-jacks — 
three months on Broadway and. sixteen on 
the road. Turn the crank, Dinny; what’s 
on the next film?”’ 

“That's all It doesn’t amount to any- 
thing, but I can’t dance ”’ 

“Well, you can eat, can’t you? Or 1s this 
just an interview? I’ve got nothing to say 

| won’t have my name in print!” 

Crawford blushed vividly. 

“Why didn’t you remind me?” he said. 
“| forgot all about it. That’s rather a 
compliment, isn’t it?” 


Miss De Mon- 
treville cocked her 
head demurely. 

“Eh, is it? 
What’s the size of 
your wad, angel- 
face?” 

“It’s plenty. 
What do you 
want?” 

“The lid is off, 
huhe” 

“Yes, the lid is 
off.” 

She _ breathed 
easier. 

“Wealthy water, 
of course — mean- 
ing champagne. | 
like beer /better, 
but you’re too 
good to last. And 
what do you know 
about caviar sand- 
wiches? Say, did 
you ever eat eggs 
Tetrazzini?”’ 

“Let em come,”’ 
said Crawford 
recklessly. ‘“ Do 
you know,” he 
went on, in a 
mighty effort to 
be companionable, 
““we got here at 
six, and we're 
leaving at one, and 
we'll have spent 
half our time 
eating!” 

“Leave at one,” 
repeated Miss De 
Montreville vaguely. “‘What’s the game, 
huh? What do you do with your evenings, 
anyway?” 

“Not much. If we're not back in the morn- 
ing, we'll get into trouble with the office.” 

“For the love of Mike!” announced the 
chorus lady, with a delicious moue of appre- 
ciation. “What've | done, huh? Stolen 
an infant out of his pretty pink cradle? 
My dear,’”’— she gave him her hand to hold 
under the table,—‘‘my dear, Carney’s 
don’t even begin to get interesting until 
after one. Why don’t you buy an alarm- 
clock?” 

“Can’t be helped,” said Crawford. He 
tasted his champagne daintily — it was‘a 
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fearful drain on his allowance, but loyalty 
to his friends and to local color demanded 
the sacrifice. Among the dancers he 
caught sight of Faulkner with his picture- 
hatted partner, and nodded abstractedly to 
them. 

“| wish you'd tell me something about 
your life,” he said. “It must have 
been very interesting — all contrasts, you 
know.” 

Miss De Montreville stared blankly. 

“Well, you are a baby sweetheart!”’ 
she managed at last. ‘“‘To think you’d ask 
that! Don’t know enough — well! This 
is your first balloon ascension, all right.” 
She laughed disconcertingly. “I don’t 
suppose you ever kissed a girl in your life, 
did you, lamby-lamb?” 

“Not recently,” said Crawford. His lip 
quivered. It was pathetic to have made 
himself a child to her. He ate something 
frothy either a caviar sandwich or an egg 
Tetrazzini. 

“Take it from muh, this life is no 
cinch. In fact, it’s my idea of nothing at 
all to do.” 

“It must pay well?” 

She laughed. 

“It’s better than a department-store — 
and nothing like that for little Maizie, as 
long as she can squeeze into a big thirty-six 
and keep in step. But — pay!” 

“Why, ves. -All of you look prosperous. 
That gown you're wearing—and that 
hat ——” 

“They didn’t come out of my salary,”’ said 
Miss De Montreville, glancing down at her- 
self; and Crawford was too polite to ask 
what she meant — for Christmas was still 
two months away. 

The room was alive with dancers now. 
Many of them were singing hysterically 
as they swayed, and in the distance the 
piano strummed and throbbed. 

“My Lord, but you're hard to talk to!’ 
snapped the chorus lady. “I’ll bet your 
idea of a hurrah is to take a dairy-lunch 
waitress out and buy her an oyster stew! 
How'd you get nerve enough to come 
‘back’ and get me, huh? What d’you take 
me for!—a monologue? Why don’t you 
wake up and say something?” 

“I’m trying to,” said Crawford. He 
found it hard to laugh, although all the 
room was laughing. ‘I don’t know what to 
say next.” 

“What's the matter? Your hand’s trem- 
bling.” 


“Sure it is. I’ve been drinking too much 
coffee.” 

“Look at your friends,” said Miss De 
Montreville. ‘‘They’re having a good time. 
| was a fool to come with you. There’s a 
dozen would have asked me. | thought 
you'd be a good sport, but you’re a baby 
boy scared to death to hold hands. What 
d’you think | came here for — to look at 
your” 

“Isn’t there something | can order for 
your” 

“Oh, yes,” sighed the lady. “You don’t 
seem to know how to do anything else. 
Order me something, | don’t give a whoop 
what.” 

Crawford ordered. Then he rested his 
elbows on the table and fought an optical 
engagement with his vis-a-vis. 

“ There’s one thing I like about you — you 
aren’t afraid to talk up to me.” 

“What do you mean by that, baby- 
face?” 

“| thought, under the circumstances,— 
with me paying for the supper and all,— 
you'd be more grateful; more ——” 

“Grateful! Why should | be grateful?” 

“Because | did like you —enough to 
bring you.” 

“1 don’t get you.” 

“Why, even if I did bring you, you aren’t 
afraid to tell me when | bore you. You 
don’t ——” 

Miss De Montreville’s eyes sparkled 
dangerously. 

“You are a queer kid,” she said. “Queer! 
Did you think | came out with you because 
I.wanted to?” 

“Why, yes,” he stammered. “Yes —I 
thought so.” 

“You thought you made a hit with me, 
huh?” 

“Well — perhaps.” 

“I’m beginning to like you,”’ said Miss De 
Montreville. “Say, you’re not going to 
take that train, are you? You'd better 
stay over.” 

“| — can’t.” 

She dazzled him with her eyes. 

“Don’t you want to? You won't feel 
so bashful after one o'clock. Be a sport — 
you can stay if you make up your mind 
to it.” 

“I would — but we're all going back 
together.” 

“Your friends—-do you think they’re 
having such a rotten time that they'll want 
to go home at one o'clock?” 
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“Of course they will,”’ said Crawford. 
“We'll get in trouble if we don’t.” 

“I'd trust you to get out of it.” 

“Well, here comes one of ’em now. 
Ask him.” 

It was Curtis, flushed from rag-time; and 
he bent low over Crawford’s chair and whis- 
pered, while his partner conversed breezily 
with Miss De Montreville. 

“Say, Infant, we're going to stick it out. 
Are you with us?”’ 

“What!” 

“We're going to stay over. This is too 
good to miss. See this girl | was dancing 
with? She says she'll be starring next 
season — with a good company, too. We'll 
all be on the inside — behind the scenes; 
free tickets and all that. It’s a great 
chance!” 

“Why, we can’t stay!” 

“Oh, don’t be a wet blanket. Sam and 
Logan and | are going to see it through. 
The fellows will be sore as hounds, when 
we tell ’em.”’ 

Crawford, borne out of his poise by the 
lights and laughter, the swaying music, 
and the paradise of bared arms and shoulders, 
hesitated and tried to think. His friends 
were of the “best” families; they knew life; 
after all, he was only a boy from a small 
town, and his scruples were provincial and 
childish. 

“We'll take the noon train to-morrow,” 
pleaded Curtis. “All meet at the train. 
We'll tell the dean we lost the one-o’clock 
our cab broke down.” 

“ But — the tickets?” 

“The train tickets are good any time. 
We'll only lose the price of the berths — two 
dollars apiece. It’s not worth leaving here 
to get the refund. What’s the matter? 
Aren’t you enjoying yourself?” 

“Yes — fine,” said Crawford bravely. 
His palms felt moist and clammy. “All 
right —if you think it’s all right, I'll 
stay.” 

“Good boy!” approved Curtis. He turned 
to Miss De Montreville. 

‘Take good care of the Infant, Maizie,” 
he advised her jovially. “It’s his first trip 
to New York, and he may shy at the 
elevated.” 

“T sure will,”’ smiled the lady, and as the 
pair walked away she reached out both 
hands to him. 

“If vou stick around long enough you'll be 
a regular fellow sometime,” she prémised. 
“Look here! If you took that train you'd 


have to leave in half an hour! Think of it! 
And we’re not even started!” 

“I’m not going,” said Crawford thickly. 
“Are you ready for a little ‘rag’? | think 
my knee’ll stand it now.” 


IV 


HEY floated for hours in an unbounded, 

untrammeled Elysium where there 
were no terrible deans, no rules and regula- 
tions of autocratic powers, no mental sensa- 
tions of any consequence. A beatific fire 
enveloped and consumed them; they leaped 
reincarnated from the ashes, to be enveloped 
and consumed again. Years, decades, 
centuries passed unheeded — and when the 
piano ceased its throbbing syncopation, 
and Crawford stumbled toward their corner 
table, he passed the tall mahogany clock 
whose hands showed that six minutes had 
elapsed. Miss De Montreville was un- 
moved and thirsty. 

It was just after their second toast to the 
glories of Carney’s Dancing Academy that 
it occurred to Miss De Montreville to pry 
into past history. Later she might find 
the knowledge profitable, and she was not 
one to desert an opportunity. 

“Honest, is this your first trip to New 
York?” she inquired pleasantly. 

“It really is.” Of his own volition he 
found her hand above the table, and she 
smiled broadly and fascinated him with 
her eyes. 

“You're improving, kid. Where'd you 
come from?” 

“Marion City, lowa.” 

“You did!” Her big eyes were wider than 
ever. 

“Why, yes.” He_~ grinned. “Don’t 
laugh. Ever heard of it?” 

“Did I? I wish I could forget it! | 
lived there myself once.” 

“You don’t look it,” said Crawford ap- 
preciatively. 

“Much obliged. Say, is Jenkins your 
right name?” 

He shook his head smilingly, but the 
smile froze when he remembered Faulkner's 


warning. 
“Don’t get so red, baby. I thought it 
wasn't you’re just simple enough to try 


that dodge. Where did you live, kiddo?”’ 
“ Park Hill.” 
“Welcome to our city,” said Miss De Mon- 
treville, squeezing his hand tightly. ‘‘Well, 
I never! You're like a message from home. 
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How’s all the good old jays out in Marion 
City? Say, on the level, are you really 
from there? If you are, where’s your 
whiskers?” 

“You've been there, Maizie—I can see 
that.” 

“Folks all well? How’s pa-pah?”’ 

He paled suddenly. It was incongru- 
ous to tell her, but he had his dignity to 
sustain. 

“| — my father died some time ago. 
won't discuss the family, if you please.” 

“| wasn’t wise,” defended Miss De Mon- 
treville. “You'll excuse me, won’t you? 
| left the burg in 1903. So— you didn’t 
have much of a time in Marion City?” 

“How did you guess it? No; it 
very — exciting.” 

She gave him one of her terrible smiles. 

“Am |?” 

“You bet you are! You're a dream!” 

“Thanks.” She fingered her glass. 
“Well, kid, as long as this is a reunion of 
Marion City bugs, why don’t you tell me 
your real name? I’m not a detective.” 


We 


isn’t 


“Crawford I'm not ashamed of it. 
What’s yours?” 
“Crawford? That’s funny. | used to, 


know some Crawfords. Gee, but it takes 
me back! Lived in a big stone house with 
doodads in front. They had a boy — Walter 
Crawford.” 

“Why!” 
“Why, that is 
Crawford myself!” 

“You are? No!” 

The voltage of her gaze was tremendous, 
and she moistened her lips nervously. 


said the Freshman quarterback. 
funny! |—I’m Walter 


“Say!” She hesitated. “You — it 
can't be true — you’d know — oh, thunder! 
Why not? Say, little one this is a fine 


line of conversation, isn’t it? When you 
were seven or eight years old, did you have 
a nurse-girl?”’ 

“| sure did. 
affinity.” 

The chorus lady released his hand and 
leaned across the table, for the piano was 
louder than ever and the negro was singing 
raucously. Her eyes were no less threaten- 
ing, but a certain reckless fire was gone from 
them. 

“Do you remember — when she left? 

“| should say I do. I howled for a week 


She was a pippin! My first 


— and nobody would tell me where she was. 
How does that interest you?” 
“Did you like her so much?” 
“Not so much as | do you, Maizie. 


Say, 


(McCLURE'’S 
where did you find all this out, any- 
wayr” 

“Listen! Do you think — she’s changed 
much?” 


The quarterback’s heart almost stopped 
beating. Years of innocence flooded to his 
lips; years of wisdom flickered in his strain- 
ing eyes. The hand that he had raised to 
pat ‘his disheveled hair fell limply to the 
table. 

“Are you — Alice? 

“That’s me,” said Miss De Montreville 
shakily. “‘Yes— kid; I’m —Alice.” The 
suffering of the sex was in her voice, but she 
essayed a ghastly smile. 

“But you weren’t — 

“I was only sixteen, and you weren’t more 
than eight. You wouldn’t remember.” 

“1 do remember. And you're here!” 

“Well, aren’t you here too?’”’ The viva- 
ciousness was gone from her face and her 
eyes were leaden. ‘‘You know why | left 
— or why I was fired. If you don’t — you 
can guess.” 

He leaned forward and caught at her 
fingers. 

“You poor child!” 

“None of the bunk tragedy, please! What 
are you doing here? Tell me! Is your 
mother still there?” 

“Yes. But — Alice! I can’t believe it! 
It isn’t possible! You ——” 

This time it was Faulkner who interrupted, 
and there was no need of secrecy. 

“T say, Infant, we’re moving on to an- 
other joint. Coming?” 

Crawford looked at the girl. 

“He’s staying with me,” she said inso- 
lently. ‘‘And say, kiddo,’”’ — she beckoned 
him nearer,— “you'd better take your train 
— if you can catch it. It’s not your cue 
to hang around Carney’s. This ain't a 
nursery.” 

“Cut out the nonsense,” said Faulkner. 
He stared at Crawford, and read the truth 
in his white face. “What’s the matter — 
is the Infant going to bolt? Oh, very well 
—we expected he would. Well, Infant, 
ou’ll try to square us with the dean, won't 
you? Tell him we lost the train.” 

“But, Faulkner ——” 

“You are an infant! Gad! You needa 
nurse, you do!” said his friend. “If we'd 
thought you’d break up the party we'd 
have brought some one else. So long!” 

“But ——” 

“Don’t waste your breath,” said Miss De 
Montreville bitterly. “I’ve seen that kind 
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before. Oh, baven’t |?” Her laugh was 
acrid. “He thinks he’s a regular dare-devil 
sport, just the way you did a few minutes 
ago. See! They’re all going —they quit 
you cold. You —on your first time in New 
York — ina place like this! Nice friends — 
oh, they’re true friends, boy! Those are the 
kind that take a child like you ——” 

“I’m nineteen!” 

The girl smiled. 
be.”” She glanced at 
wrist. 

“Here! Let’s get out of this! We 
haven’t a minute to lose! Have you paid 
the waiter? Gee! I wish | could éalk to 
you!” 

“Why don’t you, Mai— Alice? Won't 
you have something more? A little cham- 
pagner”’ 

“Drop it!” she gestured imperatively. 
“It’s my party from now on! You're com- 
ing with me. Get it! And hurry!” 

“Where?” 

She did not answer; she was already on 
her way to the elevator. A dozen men 
spoke to her, and Crawford, following close 
behind, heard one of them drop a careless 
remark to his circle: 


“Yes —so you must 
the watch on her 


“Maizie’s robbing the nursery again 
to-night. She always did play for—” 
The rest was inaudible. 

The elevator dropped sickeningly. Below 


stairs Miss De Montreville was wriggling into 
her coat, and Crawford’s hat was thrust 
into his nerveless fingers by a parasitic at- 


tendant. He fumbled in his pocket. 
“Taxi!” ordered Miss De Montreville 
sharply. 


“Hello, girlie,” said the tall man in uni- 
form. ‘“‘Where to?” 

“Grand Central — in a hurry! 

The man in uniform opened the door for 
them; slammed it. 

“Maizie got another sucker,” he an- 
nounced jocosely to the coat-room atten- 
dant. 

In the 
rapidly: 

“Have you got your ticket? Well, you'll 
have two or three minutes to make your 
train if you rush. Ob, shut up! I used to 
take you walking down Main Street, do you 
remember? | had a picture of you —I 
lost it somewhere. No—I don’t want 
another; | wouldn’t know what to do with 
it. Now, for Pete’s sake, don’t come to New 


taxicab, the girl was talking 


York again — not with that crowd. | might 
not be on hand next time.” 

“I wasn’t going back,” said Crawford 
manfully. 

“You are now!” The taxi jolted over 
car-tracks, and Miss De Montreville was 
tossed almost into his arms. 

“Don’t touch me! This is the first decent 
thing I’ve done in years. It’s lucky for 
you you told me yourname. You're a little 
fool, Walter — you always were! You ought 
to be spanked! Here we are. Jump out 
quickly!” 

On the step, she turned to the chauffeur. 

“Wait for me! Come on, Walter; we've 
got to run for it!” 

Too bewildered to demur, he hurried after 
her through the great waiting-room where 
they had all planned so happily, through the 
tessellated concourse, and down to the train- 
shed. The clock by the stairs showed three 
minutes of one. 

“I’m not going on the train,” she told the 
gateman rapidly. ‘Can't | skip through the 
gates just a second?” 

The sleeping-car conductor glanced curi- 
ously at the ill-assorted couple; but he, too, 
was metropolitan. He sighed and passed 
them through the gates. 

“Now you're all right! 
your car with you.” 

“Alice!” 

“All abo-o-ard!”’ 

“This is yours! Say, will you do me a 
favor?”’ She laughed nervously. “‘Some- 
time —if you dare—will you tell your 
mother? There’s one chance in a million 
that she’d understand, even if she did fire 
me. Well, | guess I deserved it. And, 
Walter, could you stand it —to kiss me — 
once? Don’t mind the porter! He'll think 
—oh, let him think what he wants to! 
There! That’s for old times’ sake! It’s 
going! Jump on!” 

“Alice! Where are you going?” 

The girl who had worn a white cap and 
apron in Marion City waved a jeweled 
hand at the slowly moving train. 

“Good-by, baby boy! Take care of your- 
self! Good-by!” 

The one-o' clock gathered speed and slipped 
away into the darkness of the tunnel. A 
boy who didn’t understand the world crept 
miserably into lower three and lay there 
trembling. On Forty-second Street a taxi- 
cab was racing back to Carney’s. 


I’ll walk down to 
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N the Casino place, they were hurrying 
up the last of the Venetian masts and 
the decorations which to-morrow night 

would be gorgeously illuminated in honor 
of the Prince of Monaco’s birthday. Inside 
the Casino, in a room on the first floor, 
Monsieur le Directeur-Général sat at his 
desk. He had lived through so many of the 
Prince’s birthday celebrations that, though 
the windows of his office overlooked the 
place, he neither heard nor saw anything 
that was going on there, and was entirely 
absorbed in a new advertising scheme which 
had just been submitted to him. 

“Pardon, Monsieur,” announced the small 
voice of an immense footman, “but there 
is a croupier who desires very earnestly 
to speak in person with Monsieur le Direc- 
teur. He is ——” 

The important official of the Casino ad- 
ministration looked up from his papers 
in surprise. “A croupier?” he repeated. 
“Tell him, if he has a complaint to make, 
it must come through the usual channels.” 

“Pardon, Monsieur le Directeur, but he 
did not give the impression that he had a 
complaint. He is 4 

“In any case, | can’t see him. Let him 
pass on his message in the customary way.” 

“As Monsieur pleases. He is named 
Vallonet.”’ 

“Oh, Vallonet!” The expression of the 
Director’s face changed slightly. He knew 
all about Pierre Vallonet, who had been 
Pierre de Vallonet before he took up his 
work in the Casino. This young man was 
not of the rank and file of croupiers, though 
he had no higher pay and no greater privi- 
leges than his comrades. The administration 
had aneye upon him. Still —— 

“He should understand that it is not the 
custom for the higher officials to discuss any 





matter whatever with the croupiers,” said 
the Director. “Go and tell him that, unless 
his business is particularly urgent, he must 
let it pass up to me through an inspector.” 

“Oui, Monsieur.” The footman tiptoed 
back to the croupiers’ quarters where Pierre 
Vallonet was awaiting his return. 

“Assure Monsieur le Directeur again that 
the matter is of importance to the interests 
of the administration; and that it may be 
against those interests if what I wish to say 
has to pass through several channels before 
reaching him,” Vallonet repeated, when he 
had heard the official’s answer. 

Once more the footman disappeared, with 
his enormous strides. When he returned, it 
was to say that Monsieur le Directeur would 
speak with Monsieur Vallonet. 

Vallonet was not invited to sit down; but 
the Director was courteous, and looked at 
him with a certain interest. 

“| have taken this liberty, Monsieur,” 
the younger man explained, “because | felt 
loyally bound to tell you that I believe a 
system has been discovered which, in the 
hands of a powerful syndicate with plenty 
of capital, might be a serious danger to the 
Casino.” 

The Director smiled. “We have heard 
this sort of thing before, though never from 
one of our employees.” 

Vallonet caught the implied meaning — 
“We expect men behind the scenes to have 
more common sense.” 

The croupier flushed, and because he was 
young, and meant well, and had a somewhat 
unusual history, the man at the top pitied his 
discomfiture. 

“I suppose you have heard that the admin- 
istration secretly lives in dread of the one 
system being invented which can break up 
the Casino: the system founded on the 
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‘fault’ in the roulette-wheel, and framed to 
take advantage of it?” 

“Yes, Monsieur, | have heard that. It 
is in the air. | thought it nonsense until 
this afternoon. | may be mistaken in chang- 
ing my mind now. But — may I| ask — there 
is a fault, is there not?” 

“Perhaps there is; but noone yet has been 
able to make any use of it.” 

“Could you give the time to examining a 
few pages of this book, and letting me demon- 
strate, as well as | can, the idea on which the 
figures in it are worked out?” 

“A few pages, yes.” 

Vallonet brought out from a breast-pocket 
one of those cheap, oilcloth-bound volumes 
sold allover the Riviera for the useof “system 
players” at Monte Carlo. Its columns, 
headed with the letters R and N (for Rouge et 
Noir) printed in red and black, were closely 
filled with neat designs, which might have 
looked to an amateur rather like a pattern 
for embroidery. 

The croupier began to explain. Presently 
he was told, rather than invited, to bring a 
chair up to the desk. The important gray 
head and the humble brown head were bent 
together over the open book. Not a few 
but many pages were turned, and minutes 
passed like seconds. 

The inventor of the system had evidently 
sought the alleged “fault in the wheel” with 
an energy akin to desperation. The dia- 
grams in the early pages showed this, and 
seemed to say: “It is there. I know that. 
| will find it, because | must. Then | must 
learn its use. | must make it my slave.” 

lhe first drawings of the wheel, bisected in 
different ways, were evidently made to prove 
the old theory concerning the “fault.” The 
fact that the inventor of roulette, the clever- 
est game in the world, had been unable to 
group the odd and even numbers with the 
regular alternation he had given to the colors 
(red and black) was demonstrated with little 
ticks of a blue pencil. Marks were made 
where the odd numbers lay side by side on 
the cylinder, and where the even ones, too, 
were linked in pairs; and the same indica- 
tions were given for the numbers below eigh- 
teen (manque) and above eighteen (passe). 
But the Director had not time to say, “ This 
is the hope most players of the even chances 
get into their heads as soon as they begin 
to study the game,”’ for Vallonet went on to 
point out that the owner of the book had gone 
much farther. New bisectings of the cylin- 


der marked also the singular predominance 


of other groupings on the two sides of the 
wheel. The system-player had proceeded to 
frame a method of attack built on these eccen- 
tricities of the cylinder. 

Out of the combined peculiarities which 
the inventor of roulette had been unable 
to avoid when regularly alternating red 
and black, the owner of the little book had 
devised a surprising plan of play. Cal- 
culating that there are “runs” when the 
ball drops many times following on alternate 
halves of the wheel, just as there are runs 
when the ball falls again and again into a 
pocket of the same color, the inventor ar- 
ranged to stake on several chances at the 
same time, according to the “side in run.” 
This inspiration provided also for runs 
of grouped figures. Further, there was a 
very simple but most ingenious rule for sus- 
pending play altogether when the table was 
not running in favor of the player, and re- 
suming when it began to suit the system. 
By combining all these ideas, it was shown on 
page after page of the book that the player 
had an astounding advantage over the 
“bank.” Playing with what are called, in 
the jargon of gambling, “flat stakes” (that 
is to say, always the same unit, and never 
raising or lowering it), the player of this 
system was able to “guess right” on an aver- 
age six times an hour more often than the 
bank did. This meant, in the hands of a 
skilled gambler with patience, nerve, and 
capital, untold fortune. And if a syndicate, 
employing relays of men as the Casino em- 
ploys croupiers, were to play the system day 
after day, with maximums of six thousand 
francs for stakes, the richest gambling es- 
tablishment in the world would not be able 
long to bear the strain. 

There was no amusement now in the Di- 
rector’s keen eyes; for, though he had not 
looked through a third of the closely covered 
pages, he could see that at the bottom of 
each the same average was arrived at, in neat 
figures. And it was simple to calculate 
that the book must contain a record of at 
least sixty thousand spins. 

“Where did you get this volume?” he 
inquired brusquely, at last. 

“On the old Roman Road between here 
and Roquebrune, this afternoon.” 

“You found it lying there?” 

“Yes. But it had an owner, who drogped 
it as | came along, and | had restored it to 
her before | had an idea that it was ef the 
slightest importance.” 

“Her! A woman?” 
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“A young girl; an American, | learned 
by talking to her.” 

“But the inventor? A mature brain with 
great experience of the game must have 
thought out such a combination of playing 
and staking.” 

“She said that her father worked out the 
first conclusions — the idea that the flaw in 
the wheel would be found in the placings 
of pair and impair. He used to practise 
in the evenings, after coming home from 
business, to amuse himself; and his family 
played with him. He was a stock-broker 
in New York. Some whirlwind sweeping 
over the market swept him off his feet. 
With his wife’s money the three came to 
Monte Carlo, to test his game.” 

“It failed, of course?” 

“To 

“What then?” 

“He asked the administration for a 
vialique, and got an unusually large sum. 
Just then he and his wife thought they had 
hit upon a better plan of staking, so, instead 
of using their money to pay debts and go 
back home r 

“The woman took it to gamble with? 

“You have guessed right, Monsieur le 
Directeur — as | did.” 

“Oh, you guessed? 
you the whole story?” 

“1 guessed about the father’s viatique, and 
what had become of it, from things the young 
lady let drop. The girl’s desperate desire 
to help her parents, and her wild resolve 
to improve on the old system, put the idea 
into my head of what must have happened 
to the family. Besides, she spoke of a sum 
that could be got if she made up her mind to 
play on the new idea. Evidently she was 
hesitating, afraid to run some great risk 
if it went wrong. So, when she had ex- 
plained her system, and gone through some 
of the records in this book with me, I tried 
what her country-people call ‘bluff.’ | 
charged her father with giving the money, 
got from the Casino, to his wife to gamble 
with, as he could no longer show his face in 
the Rooms. | told the girl what a dishonest 
act it would be if she followed out the plan 
to the end | foresaw - rs 





The girl didn’t tell 





“The mother would have to use another 
name at the Casino to get a viatique, after the 
man had received one.”’ 

“What more easy for insignificant people 
whom no one had noticed, and who had never 
‘ been seen together in the Casino? | made the 
girl confess that her mother also had applied 


for the viatique, and got it; and that, if she 
herself played the system in its new form, 
it would be with that money and nothing 
else. They have nothing else.” 

“A family of thieves!’’ exclaimed the 
official. ‘We'll have them put out of 
the Principality to-night, bag and baggage.” 

“Monsieur le Directeur, if you do this you 
will make me guilty of the vilest treachery 
to a woman who trusted me. When | 
handed the book back to its owner (she 
was sitting on a rock, on the hillside above 
my path, and the thing fell at my feet) she 
recognized me. Her father, it seemed, had 
pointed me out to her in the street as 
his favorite croupier. You know, Monsieur, 
how foolish and credulous people are. She 
proceeded to pay me the compliment of 
asking my advice about her system, the 
valuable part of which she had invented 
on the strength of her father’s failure. She 
said . 

“Yes? 

“That she could see | was a gentleman. 
I’d never have made the promises | did in the 
beginning, if I’d dreamed the system would 
prove to be of any importance. [| thought it 
would be the usual nonsense, and that by 
glancing over her records | could put her 
out of suspense by assuring her that it was 
worth no risk whatever.” 

“You haven’t told me about your prom- 
ises.”” 

“| said | would treat the matter in strict 
confidence. But afterward the only way 
| could see out of the difficulty I stood in 
between my employers and the girl, was to 
spring that surprise upon her — my guess 
about the two viatiques — and give the poor 
child a fright. You see, I’d also promised 
to help her and her family all I could. | 
did that, | must confess, because — be- 
cause i 

“Because she is young and pretty, no 
doubt!” 

“She is both. She looks ridiculously 
youthful, though she claims to be twenty- 
one — old enough to get into the Casino. 
When | had frightened the girl and got her 
to confess, | calmed her again by saying | 
would pledge my word that no harm should 
come to her or her people; and if she’d release 
me from my promise of secrecy | would be 
able to keep the other promise — to help her 
family —far better than | could do other- 
wise. | asked her to let me explain her 
system to one person who would certainly 
not use it in any way, except for her 
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good. The person in my mind was you, 
Monsieur le Directeur. And my thought 
was that the administration might care to 
buy the system.” 

“Buy the system!” There was discour- 
agement for Vallonet in his superior’s tone; 
but he would not accept it. 

“It was my idea. You see, even if the 
family were immediately sent over the 
frontier into France or Italy, on my informa- 
tion,— which | feel sure you would not 
order, after my promise,— the girl could 
easily sell her system to some one with more 
money than herself. The only way to pre- 
vent her doing that would be to offer her a 
reasonable sum, enough to make her feel it 
worth while to guarantee in writing never to 
play, or give, or sell the secret to any one 
else, in her own family or outside it. At 
present, though she thinks she has had an in- 
spiration, she isn’t absolutely convinced that 
she’s got hold of a big thing. She and her 
dislike Monte Carlo after their 
troubles. She would sell out for a compar- 
atively small amount. Later, if an expert 
got hold of the method —— ”’ 

“It would be impolitic for the adminis- 
tration to deal with any system-monger,” 
said the Director. ‘‘ But’’ — and he paused 
— “if you, personally, choose to follow up 
your acquaintance with this rather remark- 
able young American lady by offering her 
twenty thousand francs for all rights in her 
system, a regular contract, properly drawn 
up and signed, you will have us behind you. 
That sum ought to be enough of a bribe, on 
top of the mother’s viatique, which, from what 
you say, must be still intact. It would take 
these people home, and keep them going till 
the father found some new employment.” 

“| feel sure she would think the terms 
generous, and that the whole family would 
be only too happy to accept, no matter 
how stringent the terms of the contract,” 
said Vallonet, delighted with his success. 
“When may | make the suggestion?” 

“As soon as you like.” 

“Thank you, Monsieur le Directeur, for 
meeting me in such a spirit and saving me 
from the shame of a broken promise. | told 
Miss Lindsay | would call this evening, 
during my next spell of freedom, to leave a 
note, whether | had any good news or not.” 

“Her name is Lindsay?” 

“Yes, Monsieur. She is staying with her 
people at a small cheap hotel down in the 
Condamine, called the Hétel des Turquoises. 
I believe they have had to dread being 


parents 


turned out, as they’ve paid nothing for some 
time.” 

“Let me see,” said the Director. ‘‘Where 
and how lately have | heard that name — 
the Hétel des Turquoises? Surely | can 
know nobody in a place of that sort?” 

“Almost surely not, Monsieur. Possibly 
you are thinking about a little affair that 
happened a few weeks ago. The waiters, 
who were Monegasques and Italians, were 
sent away in a body, to make room for Ger- 
mans; and one of the Italians —a Pied- 
montese, | believe — tried to knife the new 
head-waiter. It was in the papers, a para- 
graph or two, for a day or so running.” 

“Yes, it must be that which the name 
brought back to my mind when you men- 
tioned the Hétel des Turquoises.” 

It was eight o’clock when Vallonet’s next 
spell of duty was finished, and a little later 
when he had changed and was ready to go 
out. He had promised to call at Miss Lind- 
say’s hotel, and he planned to leave a line 
for her, offering to buy all rights in her 
system for the sum of twenty thousand 
francs. He had not got half way down from 
the Casino place to the low-lying Condamine, 
however, when he met the girl. 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” Annette Lindsay 
exclaimed. “I started later than | meant — 
| was afraid, too late to catch you at the 
door, when you got off duty at eight, as you 
said you would. You see, ! had to try and 
meet you, for there’s a reason why it would 
be better for you not to come even to the 
door of the Hétel des Turquoises.”’ 

“Have you told your parents about this 
afternoon?” the croupier asked. 

“No; I haven’t said a word. My parents 
haven’t anything to do with the reason why 
you oughtn’t to come down there. I'll tell 
you about it. But first — if you don’t mind 
— what news?” 

Vallonet made his offer. He had a rich 
friend, he said, who was scientifically inter- 
ested in examining theories of play at roulette 
and trente-et-quarante. Miss Lindsay's in- 
vention appealed to him. He was willing 
to pay four thousand dollars for the system, 
if she would sign a paper promising never 
to make use of it, never to allow members of 
her family to do so, or to have any other 
person whatever instructed in her method 
of play. 

“ My friend’s interest is purely scientific,” 
the croupier assured the girl. “He never 


gambles, and on his part will guarantee that 
the system shail not be practised in any 
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casino. So you will not have to feel, if you 
sell your invention, that it may be bringing 
money into the pockets of others. You 
said, this afternoon, that you hadn’t yet 
shown your new idea to your father or any 
one else, for fear, after all, it might prove 
disappointing. You have only yourself to 
consult in deciding, and ——’” 

“Oh, I decide at once to sell!”” the girl 
broke in. “I think it’s splendid of your 
friend to give so much, just from looking 
through my book. He can’t have had time 
to try the system at the tables yet — and, 
anyhow, | suppose you mean that he never 
plays. I should have felt a wretch if I'd 
risked mother’s viatique. And, though | bad 
thought of trying to sell the system instead, 
| never dreamed of getting so much as 
this. | wasn’t sure enough that | had 
really hit on a good thing.” 

Vallonet felt slightly guilty. In his opinion, 
and in that of another far more expert, she 
had hit on a very good thing — good enough, 
perhaps, to bring her a fortune; yet he was 
inviting her to part with it for a mess of 
pottage. He salved his conscience, however, 
by reminding himself that it would be better 
for a pretty girl like this to give up the 
thought of gambling forever. 

In discussing what she called her ‘‘ wonder- 
ful luck,” and thanking Vallonet over and 
over again, Annette Lindsay had forgotten 
what she had offered to tell him about the 
Hotel Turquoises; but suddenly she 
remembered. “Oh!” she cried. “I prom- 
ised to explain why | thought you oughtn’t 
to come to our door, even to leave a note. 

“When I got home this afternoon,’’ she 
went on, unconsciously dropping her voice, 
“it was almost dark, yet they hadn’t turned 
on the electric light. Our landlord econo- 
mizes in little ways, and that’s one of them. 
Almost everybody in the hotel is at the Ca- 
sino all the afternoon, and gets back only 
just in time for dinner at seven. The ser- 
vants are generally all over the place between 
four o'clock and half past six, so | wasn’t a 
bit surprised at the head-waiter’s being in 
the corridor on our floor, talking to the up- 
stairs waiter. There’s an uncurtained win- 
dow at the end, facing west; and just light 
enough came through to show me who they 
were — because the head-waiter is a very 
stout big man, who looks almost like a prize- 
fighter; and the upstairs one is a kind of May- 
pole, with a head like a ball stuck on at the 
top. They didn’t hear me, for there’s a 


des 


Strip of carpet in the passage, and | have 


rubber heels on my walking-shoes. | wasn’t 
trying to walk softly, or to eavesdrop, of 
course. I never thought of their having 
anything interesting to say. But I can 
understand and read German, though | can’t 
speak it. I was quite near them when the up- 
stairs waiter said in German, ‘If the Casino 
should have the slightest suspicion —— ’ 

“*There’s no danger for any one,’ the head- 
waiter answered crossly, as if they’d been 
arguing. And he wanted to know if the 
other man didn’t trust him. The upstairs 
waiter said, ‘Yes, of course.’ But he seemed 
to want to explain something, saying that 
he’d spoken as he had only because one of 
the inspectors at the Casino had stopped in 
front of the hotel and stared up at the 
Windows when he — the upstairs waiter, | 
mean — was leaning out. Then the head- 
waiter pooh-poohed that as a coincidence — 
perhaps the inspector was looking at one of 
the faience turquoises over the door, which 
was cracked and would probably soon fall 
from its frame of plaster. ‘I am watching 
always,’ he said to the upstairs waiter. ‘If 
any one connected with the Casino comes 
to this hotel, | shall know it, and find 
out why he comes, even if | have to listen 
at a door or steam an envelope.’ So now 
you understand why | didn’t want you to 
bring a letter for me.” 

“Yes,” said Vallonet, who had grown 
thoughtful; “I understand. You were 
wise to come and meet me instead. Did 
these two men find out that you had over- 
heard them?” 

“No. | felt a little frightened, because I'd 
been with you in the afternoon; and there’s 
something queer about that head-waiter — 
one could be afraid of him. I thought, what 
if he had been out, and had seen me with 
you? — although it seemed almost impossi- 
ble. I would have had to push past them 
to go to my room, because it’s just at the 
end of the passage — at least, it was then; 
it isn’t now, by the by! So I tiptoed away 
again before they heard or saw me, and 
went downstairs to the horrid, stuffy little 
public sitting-room, and read a newspaper.” 

“| think you did right,” said Vallonet. 
“And after that— nothing happened, | 
suppose, when you went up to your room?” 

“| didn’t go up to that one. While I 
was reading, the landlord saw me. He came 
in, and explained that he was sorry, but he 
had had to change my room. A lot of new 
people had arrived suddenly, and filled up 
the hotel; so, while | was out, he had told 
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the chambermaid to put all my things into a 
smaller room.” 

“Impudent fellow!” exclaimed Pierre. 

“Oh, | couldn’t blame him, and | don’t 
much mind. You see, we haven't paid for 
weeks; and it was only through my begging 
him to wait a little longer and perhaps it 
would all come right, that he didn’t turn 
us out the last time his bill was presented 
in vain. Naturally, the landlord wouldn't 
want to turn good customers away, to 
please bad ones like us! The hotel was 
almost empty till to-day, so I had quite 
a good room. The one he’s given me 
now is hardly worthy the name of room, 
but I don’t care, for a few days. Thanks 
to you, we can pay, and take the first ship 
home.” 

“Odd, that the hotel should fill up sud- 
denly, out of season like this,” said Vallonet, 
still reflectively. 

“The landlord explained that the new 
people wanted to see the Prince’s birthday 
féte,”” answered the girl. . 

“To-morrow will be the third birthday 
celebration I’ve seen here,” said the croupier; 
“and, though it’s the prettiest féte in the 
world, this is the first time I’ve heard of 
hotels filling up with strangers for it.” 

“I’m looking forward to the fireworks and 
illuminations, now that my mind’s at ease 
and | can be pleased with little things,” 
smiled Miss Lindsay. “Our head-waiter 
says he hears that they are wonderful, on 
both nights—the Monaco féte and the 
Monte Carlo féte.” 

“Ah, he only ‘hears’! Then he hasn’t 
been long in the Principality?” 

“No. I think all the waiters in our 
hotel are new. He came first, and somehow 
got the old ones out, to bring in German 
friends of his own. He seems almost to 
rule the landlord, who is a German too.” 

‘He must be quite a remarkable man, this 
head-waiter of the Hdtel des Turquoises.” 

“Yes. There’s something rather strange 
about him. But he’s always been pleasant 
and smiling to me, even when the landlord 
was horrid because of our not paying. Now ! 
must go home, or my mother will be worried.” 

“|’m afraid I can’t see you again till the 
day after to-morrow. But | suppose you'd 
still prefer to have me give you the money 
somewhere outside the hotel than call upon 
you there?” 

“Oh, yes, thank you. I'll write a line to 
say what time | can manage, if you’H let 


me know your free hours. I sha’n’t tell 
fatherand mother anything till it’s all settled, 
because it is my affair, as I invented the 
system. And I’m afraid father might —”’ 
She paused, embarrassed; but Vallonet 
guessed the thing she feared. Her father 
might try to get more money out of the 
croupier’s “scientific friend.” 

“1 understand,” Pierre said. “But have 
you any theory about your head-waiter’s 
interest in the Casino?” 

Annette Lindsay shook her head. “I can’t 
imagine. I dare say it’s only something silly.” 

Vallonet laughed. “Probably it’s nothing 
more than some scheme the waiters are 
cooking up for their great day, the Prince’s 
féte. | suppose you know it’s the one day 
of the year on which the Monegasque people, 
and tradesmen of all sorts, cabmen, and even 
servants in hotels and private houses, are al- 
lowed to come inside the Casino and gamble? 
I dare say this strong man of the Hdtel des 
Turquoises has a wonderful system which 
he’s been teaching his subordinates. And 
the poor wretches are afraid the administra- 
tion may ‘suspect’ that they mean to ‘break 


the bank’! I only hope they won’t have a 
sad awakening. It’s a dreadful day for us 
croupiers. The crush is awful. A crowd 


assembles in the place hours before the Casino 
doors open. There’s nothing like it the rest 
of the year. Yes, that must be the explana- 
tion of your hotel mystery!” 

Vallonet had had a few minutes of vague 
uneasiness after the girl had told him of the 
two waiters’ whispered conversation in the 
dusk. His loyalty to his employers sharp- 
ened his eyes and ears if there were the slight- 
est hint of a menace against their interests. 
The croupier had already heard of plots to 
injure several of the high officials; but, on 
second thoughts, he could not believe there 
was anything serious going on among the 
servants of a third-rate hotel. To be sure, 
it had struck him as odd that the house 
should fill up in November, at least a month 
before the earliest beginning of the “high” 
season. 

While putting on his coat, after work that 
night, he happened to hear from some of his 
brother croupiers who lived in the Con- 
damine, the cheap hotel region of Beausoleil 
above Monte Carlo, that an unusual number 
of people seemed to be arriving for the féte. 
He made an inquiry or two, and, from what 
he could learn, most of the newcomers were 
Germans. 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 166] 
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“ It was bad enough to offer it in bottles; | 
but in tins a 
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The Story of the Greatest Utility Industry of the Age 


and the Men 
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CENTURY ago a young man named 
William Underwood, living in Boston, 
made some pickles and jam, put 

them into glass bottles, and offered them to 
the American people. 

The American people wouldn't have 
them. Why eat Underwood’s messed-up 
stuff, when, in due season, they could get 
nice ripe plums and cherries and currants, 
and such things, out in the yard? This 
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was in 1819, and there was no canning in- 
dustry. Tincans themselves were unknown; 
but over in England the art of preserving 
in hermetically sealed bottles was a new 
invention. Underwood was an_ English- 
man, and had worked in one of the new 
preserving factories over there. 

Things at first looked pretty black for 
young Bill Underwood in Boston. He didn’t 
know that he was making industrial history, 
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but he argued with Boston, and Boston still 
refused to buy. Our _ great-grandfathers 
came out plainly and told him that, as 
Americans, they never would eat their din- 
ner out of a bottle! 

So young Underwood, father of the vast 
American canning business of to-day, sadly 
hunted up the captain of a ship sailing for 
India or China. 

“If you will take along a consignment of 
my sealed foods,” he said, “I believe you 
can sell them to British army and navy 
officers over there. I'll divide the profits 
with you.” 

Then he added: 

“These goods are of the highest quality,— 
better than the hermetically sealed pickles 
and jams put up in England,— but you'd 
better not say you got them in America; 
they'll go better under a London label.” 


Pioneers of the Canning Industry 


The scant record of these early transac- 
tions is contained in letters extant in Boston, 
where the house of Underwood is still in 
business. In 1821 various ships were carry- 
ing this original brand to India and the far 
East, South American ports, Porto Rico, 
and other foreign lands. Underwood was 
doing a considerable export business in pre- 
served fruits, jellies, jams, sauces, pickles, 
ketchup, and ground mustard —all in 
bottles; and in return he took hemp, sugar, 
and other imports. 

But the American public was still uncon- 
vinced; and from that day to this a long 
line of men have been engaged in the task 
of convincing it. The present narrative 
is the story of a few of these men — the 
leaders who pioneered the way, expanded 
the industry, and finally brought it to such 
vast proportions that without it starvation 
would confront a large proportion of the 
people. The consecutive story of these men 
has never been told. 

While Underwood was struggling along 
with his exports and slowly inducing Amer- 
icans to try his bottled goods, Ezra Daggett, 
another Englishman, began canning oysters 
in New York. In 1825, in partnership with 
his son-in-law, Thomas Kensett, he was 
putting up fruits and some vegetables. 
Both he and Underwood followed the pro- 
cess invented by Nicholas Appert, a French- 
man, whose method was simply to cook the 
food and then seal it air-tight. But it was 
a very imperfect process, and large quanti- 


ties of the preserved foods spoiled. Even 
Underwood didn’t know why. 

It was shortly after 1825 that Kensett 
made the “tin canister” a commercial 
possibility, and began to discard his bottles 
—a tedious process. The people were 
deathly afraid of tin as a container. 


Canning the “Love-Apple” 


These two men, Underwood and Kensett, 
were the explorers and adventurers in the 
early canning days, and in some respects 
Underwood seems to have led. In 1828 
he announced “ preserved milk,” and in 1830 
he originated our common brand of canned 
fruits known to the trade as “pies.” Soon 
afterward he obtained some “love-apple”’ 
seeds from Europe. 

Your grandmother can tell you that the 
love-apple was simply our present genial 
friend the tomato. Our grandmothers thought 
it was poison. But Underwood planted the 
seed somewhere near Boston, raised some 
love-apples, and preserved them in bottles. 

A sensation in canning circles! Who 
would want to eat that sloppy sour mess 
called tomato sauce? Pizen! It was bad 
enough even when Underwood offered it in 
bottles; but when he put it out in tins — 
great Caesar! 

This is a changeable world, sure enough. 
To-day the United States eats close to 
350,000,000 cans of tomatoes a year. Toma- 
toes lead everything in the vegetable-canning 
industry. 

It was in the decade following 1840 
that capitalists began to discover hitherto 
unsuspected possibilities in preserved foods. 
Underwood and Kensett had had the field 
largely to themselves; but now canneries 
began to spring up along the Atlantic coast, 
and the variety of the output was increased. 
With the growth of the business it became 
more and more apparent that the canners 
were up against strange mysteries. They 
were wholly unable to fathom the things 
that happened to the canned goods of those 
days. 


A Cholera Epidemic in Canned Goods 


One packer, for instance, discovered that 
his entire tomato pack had suddenly gone 
bad. He tore his hair and shook up his fac- 
tory, but he couldn’t discoverthe reason. He 
never did find it out, for in that age there was 
no Sherlock Holmes in the canning industry. 
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Another canner lost half of his fruit pack 
through “working.” After exhausting every 
possible clue, he set it down as the work of 
the devil, and let it go at that. 

Up in Boston, Underwood, too, was hav- 
ing difficulties. He'was a skilful packer, as 
skill went in those days, but in 1850 he 
. voiced his ignorance in the following letter: 

“This season seems to have been a very 
strange one, and some of our hermetically 
sealed goods have spoiled, although put up 
with great care and of the best quality. We 
can only suspect that the whole atmosphere 
has been impregnated with cholera that 
acted on vegetable matter as it did on animal 
matter.” 

After gold was discovered in California, 
a man named Daniel Provost went out there 
as representative of a cannery in Yonkers, 
New York, and about 1855 he established the 
first cannery on the Pacific Coast. Prob- 
‘ably the first California fruit came East 
in 1860, when Francis Cutting, who was 
running a small canning plant in California, 
sent samples to the Fifth Avenue Hotel in 
New York and the Parker House in Boston. 

Along in the ’60’s a farmer named 
Josiah Lusk was growing raspberries 
in Alameda County, California, for 
the canneries out there. One year 
he had such a big crop that the fac- 
tories couldn’t-handle more than half 
of it, and the rest spoiled. Lusk 
vowed that if other men couldn't 
handle his product he could do it 
himself. Next year he had a small 
cannery of his own; and from this 
developed the great Lusk firm, now a 
part of the largest food-canning com- 
pany on the Coast. 

Meanwhile Bill Hume, a hunter 
and fisherman along the Sacramento 
River, got a notion into his head 
that canned salmon might pay. Back 
East a little salmon had been put up, 
but it had no commercial importance 
In California some of Hume’s friends 


said he was crazy. Salmon! What 
good would it be canned? 

However, Hume caught some 
salmon, cooked the fish on his 


stove, put it into cans, and peddled 
it around in a basket. That was 
the beginning of the mighty Pacific 
Coast salmon industry. Hume went 
up on the Columbia River, and 
Hapgood, Hume & Company were 
pioneers. To-day the Pacific Coast, 





including Alaska, sends out 340,000,000 
cans of salmon in a season. 


The Civil War Made Fortunes 
in Canning 


The Civil War made the fortune of many 
a cannery; but up to the fall of Richmond 
there were no canneries in the interior 
States. This seems almost incredible, but 
authorities vouch for it. Though the present 
generation accepts it as an_ established 
institution, the whole canning industry is 
amazingly young. 

When Tom Duckwell, a soldier in the 
Northern army, returned to his farm in 
Ohio after the war, he resumed some ex- 
periments he had undertaken before his en- 
listment. Duckwell’s farm was twelve miles 
east of Cincinnati. He got a big iron kettle, 
and began canning tomatoes in his farm 
kitchen. And so Tom Duckwell became 
the first canner in all the vast region be- 
tween the Atlantic States and the Pacific. 

Duckwell had a hard time of it. Some of 
our grandmothers down around Cincinnati 
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still placed tomatoes on a par with skunk- 
cabbage and puffballs. People said they 
didn’t want Duckwell’s alleged food. But 
he seems to have been a man of grim resolve. 
He swore that he’d feed Cincinnati canned 
stuff, and he did. 

Duckwell’s canning adventures would 
make a chapter by themselves. A lot of 
his goods spoiled, for one thing, and he 
couldn’t find out why. The devils that got 
into canned foods were still perniciously 
active and elusive. 


The Staggering Losses of the Early 
Canneries 


Other men followed Duckwell and had 
similar troubles. They were groping in the 
dark for those invisible devils. R.M. Den- 
ham, a graduate from the Duckwell firm, 
presents a fair example of what happened to 
all of them. At the close of a peach-pack- 
ing season he discovered that the whole pack 
tasted the way a barroom smells — alcoholic. 

Staggering losses were also occurring 
back East and on the Pacific Coast. Few 





‘“‘ They told bim plainly that, as Americans, 
they would never eat their dinner 
out of a bottle” 


of the proprietor canners knew anything 
worth knowing about the business, depend- 
ing on so-called expert “processors,” who 
knew little more than their employers. 
Not one of them knew a chemical sym- 
bol from a telegraph-pole. If a pack 
spoiled, they looked wise and talked about 
the doings of Satan, and that sort of 
thing. It hadn’t been so very long since 
men had cut out women’s tongues be- 
cause they were witches. Less than a 4ife- 
time has elapsed since manufacturing in 
almost every line groveled in the darkest 
ignorance and superstition; yet few of us to- 
day have any conception of the tribulations 
and despairs of those hardy pioneer manu- 
facturers who daily tackled the unknown. 
Up to 1872 the industry hadn’t produced 
even a can-opener. Cans had to be 
opened with a chisel or some improvised 
instrument. 

Destroy mankind’s creations, and, like 
a body of ants, it goes to work re- 
building. So canneries began to spring 
up all over the Middle States, despite the 
frequent spoilage, despite the continued 
prejudice against tin, 
despite the abysmal 
ignorance. However, 
no great discoveries 
were made until 1895. 

In that year the 
loss in canned peas 
was very heavy in 
Wisconsin, and H. 
L. Russell, a scien- 
tific worker in that 
State, undertook 
to apply bacterio- 
logical investigations. 
He succeeded, 
and exposed an ap- 
palling army of in- 
visible destroyers at 
work upon the peas 
in the cans. Here 
at last he had the 
“devils” cornered. 
Here, too, was Under- 
wood’s “cholera.” 

About the same time 
the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology 
was working along 
the same line. Up 
in Boston they will 
probably tell you that 
the first discoveries 
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were made there. This story does not 
venture to decide the point. It is interest- 
ing to know, however, that a descendant of 
the original Underwood, William Lyman 
Underwood of Boston, had a part in running 
down the baffling enemy that harassed his 
ancestor during all his canning career. 

In a nut-shell, here is the long-sought 
secret: All around us live an unseen army 
of microérganisms — known as schizomy- 
cetes. and saccharomycetes, and by other 
curious tribe names. For the most part, 
they are vegetable growths, and they are 
the agents which cause putrefaction, fer- 
mentation, etc. They are truly devilish in 
their cunning and amazing in their activity. 
If you let one lonely bacterium get away 
from you, it multiplies into millions in a 
night! 

You must kill every sneaking bacterium, 
and every germ of one, before you are sure 
that a pack of canned goods will not spoil. 
In the old days the canners thought ordinary 
cooking sufficient; the main thing, they 
believed, was to seal the cooked food against 
the air. But along about 1895 it began to 
be known that you might boil some kinds 
of bacteria and their eggs for-hours, and still 
see them kick. 


Canned Peas Must be Cooked at 
240 Degrees . 


Having made this strange discovery, the 
canners next experimented to discover the 
thermal death point of various kinds of 
bacteria. They found, for instance, that a 
temperature of 240 degrees, maintained for 
ninety minutes, will destroy the particular 
tribe of bacteria that infests peas. 

These researches marked the revolution 
of the industry and established it on an 
accurate, scientific basis. 

So we come to the modern era with 
some small appreciation, perhaps, of the men 
who made canning so great a business that 
almost every family in the land leans heavily 
upon it for sustenance, and so great that our 
American grocery stores sell $600,000,000 
of it in a year, figured at retail prices. 

About seven years ago there came into 
being an organization, small and weak in 
the beginning, known as the National Can- 
ners’ Association. To-day it is the biggest 


and strongest of trade organizations, though 
it is not a consolidation of commercial in- 
terests. There is no trust, nor anything even 
resembling one. 


But this Association is a 


notable instance of the benefits of coépera- 
tion. Moreover, the benefits apply to the 
consumer even more than they do to the 
members. The chief benefits are wholesome 
food always available in great variety, and 
low prices. 


The Experimental Cannery 
at Washington 


In the old days every cannery had a bold 
sign over its door: “Keep Out! This 
Means You!” Every canner built a wall 
around his own ignorance and his make- 
believe secrets. Any competitor who came 
prowling around was due, usually, for a good 
cussing, or maybe a bullet. 

To-day you will find no such sign on the 
cannery of an Association member — and 
the membership includes nearly all of the 
canning firms in the country. If Under- 
wood and Kensett were back from the 
unknown country and had modern plants 
in Boston and New York, either would be 
welcome at the factory of the other. Of 
course, they would not show their books or 
tell the state of their finances, but they would 
have no secrets about factory operations. 

The result is that progress in the can- 
ning science has been very rapid, and sales 
have grown tremendously. The business 
has been placed on a high plane of ideals, 
with one overmastering standard — quality. 
Whenever a member discovers something new 
about canning, he tells all the other members. 

Recently the Association established at 
Washington, D. C., a research laboratory 
and experimental cannery, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. W. D. Bigelow and Dr. A. W. 
Bitting, food experts who for years were in 
the government service. Here new dis- 
coveries will be made, new processes in- 
vented, and higher quality evolved. The 
technical problems of the entire industry 
are now being sent there for solution. There 
will be no patents and no secrets. Already 
important discoveries have been made. For 
instance, the canners know as a scientific 
fact that some products improve with age. 
There is in New York some canned pigeon 
that was put up sixty years ago. Several 
cans were opened recently and the contents 
found to be perfectly good. 


Killing the Slanders on Canned Foods 


Another thing the National Canners’ 
Association is doing is to kill the slanders, 
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current since the days of William Underwood, 
on canned foods. Down in Chickasha, 
Oklahoma, a man named R. S. Woodward 
died a year ago, and the newspapers said 
that canned sardines killed him. Inside of a 
few hours Frank E. Gorrell, secretary of the 
Association, put the case in the hands of 
the Pinkertons. Within a month the widow 


newspapers throughout the United States 
carried sensational news stories based on 
“wholesale poisoning from canned food.” 
The detectives who investigated this affair 
for the National Canners’ Association made 
eighty-four pages of reports, and brought 
out the fact that contaminated rice pudding 
was responsible, not canned foods. 

















“Up to 1872, the industry hadn't even produced a can-opener. 


Cans bad to 


be opened with a chisel, or some improvised instrument”’ 


was arrested. She confessed that she had 
put arsenic in the sardines, and she is now 
serving a life sentence. 

In Marion, Indiana, a woman died of 
“ptomaine,”’ as the papers put it, “caused 
by eating canned tomatoés.”” The detectives 
established suicide, and proved that the 
woman had confessed before she died. 

Forty persons became seriously ill after 
dining in a restaurant in Bellefontaine, Ohio, 
and two of them died. Most of the larger 


Down in a small town in Maryland, four 
girls tried to get money from a large canning 
firm on the ground that they had been made 
ill by poisonous preserved food. They had 
the shock of their lives when the Pin- 
kertons unearthed their conspiracy. After 
confessing and weeping, they promised to be 
good; and the Association forgave them. 

It has been the custom to make a butt of 
the long-suffering tin canners; but the news- 
papers are learning to be cautious and fair, 
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“In the old days every cannery bad a bold | 
sign over its door: ‘Keep Out! This 
Means You.’ Every canner built a 
wall around bis own ignorance” 


and to know before they print. In hundreds 
of instances, newspapers have willingly re- 
tracted. But these libels have done the 
industry incalculable harm, and the ghosts 
are hard to lay —like the ghosts of the 
popular jokes on the Erie Railroad, Kala- 
mazoo, Medicine Hat, and Hoboken. 

The modern epoch of canned food man- 
ufacturers includes about four thousand 
men, a large proportion of whom are still 
in the first generation, or, in other words, 
founders of the plants they own. It is 
possible to study at first hand many of the 
men who have broadened this industry into 
national! usefulness. 

If you were to select a group of the leaders 
to-day, it would begin with a dozen or more 
men whose products are household words 
wherever you go. They. are the men who 
have solved many of the difficult problems 
of quality and of marketing, and placed 
canned foods on a high plane. In_ this 


group the second generation is now playing 
a prominent part. 

More typical of the common run of canners 
are the men in a second group of leaders. 
Few of them are conspicuously before the 
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public, but each stands for something dis- 
tinctive in the progress of the industry. 


Raising the Quality of the Raw 
Material 


For instance, take W. R. Roach, of 
Hart, Michigan, a little north of Mus- 
kegon. Probably few persons know that 
in this isolated region lies one of the 
greatest canning centers in the country. 
The Roach plants take the output of fifteen 
thousand acres of vegetables in its neigh- 
borhood, in addition to quantities of fruit 
from more distant points. Here even the 
Irish potato goes into cans. 

Mr. Roach was once a seed salesman. 
On his selling trips he ran across a little 
cannery ‘at Hart, and bought it. To-day 
some authorities rank him as the largest 
individual canner in the United States — 
which means the largest in the world. He 
was one of the first of this group to realize 
fully the importance of quality in the raw 
material, and to develop that quality. In 
doing this he has drawn about him a great 
colony of intensive “truck’’-farmers. Land 
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that was formerly considered worthless has 
been improved to bear superb crops. 

In its effect upon agriculture the country 
near Hart exemplifies a vital result of the 
modern industry of canning. Millions of 
dollars have been added to farmers’ in- 
comes through the relentless uplift of the 
canneries. Mediocrity in raw -material is 
to-day generally frowned upon and re- 
jected. 

The man who is said to be the biggest 
individual canner of peas, J. H. Empson, 
lives in Longmont, Colorado. He was once 
in the candy business in Cincinnati, and went 
to Colorado for his health. While recover- 
ing from physical ailments he discovered 
a new opportunity both for himself and for 
Colorado. He has discovered possibilities not 
only in peas, but in sauerkraut, pumpkin, 
hominy, spinach, and other things which 
Colorado hadn’t been including in her assets. 

Bert M. Fernald, formerly Governor of 
Maine, stands prominently in that State 
for canned corn. Moreover, he is presi- 
dent of the National Canners’ Association. 
Oddly enough, Maine, though far removed 
from the corn belt, has from early days held 
its reputation for excellence in this tooth- 
some product. The suceessful canning of 
corn, which was one of the most difficult 
achievements of the industry, was brought 
to perfection in Maine. lowa and Illinois 
lead in quantities — and the people of the 
United States eat more 
than 200,000,000 cans cf 
corn a year. 

Typical members of the 
modern group in Cali- 
fornia are R. |. and C. H. 
Bentley and M. J. Fontana, 
all of San Francisco. These 
men stand for enterprise 
and for the high reputa- 
tion of California products. 

The Bentley boys were 
sons of a Methodist minister 
on the Coast. Although he 
objected to his sons going 
into this business, they 
established a small cannery, 
and are now among the 
leaders in a great corpora- 
tion that has thirty-five 
plants in California, Oregon, 
and the Hawaiian Islands. 
They have done much to 


raise the standard of raw 
fruits in those regions. “Be 


Mr. Fontana started with a handicap 
even greater than being the penniless son 
of a Methodist minister. He was a penniless 
immigrant bov from Italy. He is now an 
important member of the same concern as 
the Bentleys. 

In California, too, is Robert Hickott, who 
years ago acquired a hobby for cultivating 
and studyjng: asparagus. This specialty 
has made him the great asparagus packer of 
the country. 

Samuel F. Haserot of Cleveland, Ohio, 
is another distinctive figure who should 
be included — because he is a close student 
especially of farm problems connected with 
canning. He has farms in western New 
York, where he experiments with the soil 
and with fertilizing problems. 

In central New York are some of the 
men who have done much for this really 
new science of preserving foods. Bert 
and J. P. Olney, among them, have 

















“* After exhausting every possible 
clue, be set it down as the 
work of the devil” 
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learned to cut out delays between the 
gathering of the raw material and the 
processes of canning. In the old days 
vegetables and fruits used to lie around 
sometimes for days. Now they go from 
the farm to the can on the schedule of a fast 
mail train. The Olneys are the biggest 
packers of string-beans. 

At Freehold, New Jersey, is the three- 
thousand-acre farm of Joseph Brakeley, 
one of the “modern pioneers,” as somebody 
called him. It *has also been said of Joe 
Brakeley that his story is the story of the 
entire canning industry. If all of the ma- 
chinery and methods invented at Freehold 
could be put into an exhibit, they would 
cover nearly every branch of the industry 
— and represent thirty years of progress. 

Baltimore must not be neglected in this 
hurried glimpse, for she is one of the good 
old grandmothers of the industry itself, and 
of tincans. The Baker family is perhaps as 
typical as any in that part of the country. 
The original George W. Baker began putting 
up tomatoes in his own barn in Harford 
County, Maryland. His descendants are 
among the men who make the State an im- 
portant canning center. One fifth of the 
people of Maryland are said to live on the 
industry of preserving fish, oysters, fruits, 
and vegetables. 

In closing this incomplete but fairly repre- 
sentative group, let us go back to Boston, 
where we started. The Underwoods are 
still alert, like their ancestor. They once 
put out some chopped ham to which they 
gave the name “Red Devil Brand.” It was 
devilish fine stuff, some consumer remarked, 
and somebody called for “deviled ham.” 
And that’s how deviled ham came to be. 

Except for the canning industry, our 
present great cities must inevitably have 
been small cities — for the good reason that 
a great city could not be fed without the 
help of the canners. 

If you question this statement, look at 


New York. The metropolis consumed last 
year, at retail valuation, about $150,000,000 
worth of canned foods, exclusive of the vast 
quantities bought by the big hotels at whole- 
sale. In all the list of New York’s food items 
there is only one that exceeds this. Meat 
and meat foods aggregated $176,000,000. 
The milk consumed at retail was worth 
$64,000,000; butter, $58,650,000; eggs, $45,- 
000,000; bread, $45,000,000; sugar, $28,000,- 
ooo. You will see that milk, eggs, and bread 
amounted to just a litfle more than the 
canned foods. 

It is a difficult proposition, even now, to 
feed New York; the great city is always 
on the ragged edge of a famine. Its specter 
looms up whenever there is talk of a big 
labor strike, or when a snow-storm hems 
the tremendous town in. 

It is relatively as difficult to feed Chicago, 
or any other big city. Without canned foods 
these cities would never have become half 
as big as they are. The people would be out 
on the land, scratching the earth for a living. 
But the equivalent of a can of peas, corn, or 
tomatoes would cost the producer ten times 
what he pays at his grocery to-day. The can- 
ning industry is a mighty economy, and the 
biggest conserver of food ever discovered. 

It is estimated that fifty per cent of all 
the fruits and vegetables of the United 
States would go to waste except for the 
canneries. And through this industry it is 
possible to save the over-production of a 
fat year for the famine that may come an- 
other year. It is possible to rush supplies 
from one section of the country to another 
in time of emergency, or from neighbor to 
neighbor in sudden need. 

The people of this country demand three 
billion cans of food a year; so perhaps it 
would not be stretching the truth to con- 
clude that the men we have met in this nar- 
rative, in passing acquaintance, are the men 
who have built the greatest utility industry 
of the age. 





HERE IS TO-DAY in this country a small and remarkable 
group of individuals —less than a dozen altogether — who 


go under the name of the $100,000 salary men. 


These men 


make their enormous earnings, not by the manipulation of capital, 
as our great millionaires have done, but by the exercise of a 
special individual talent —a talent as special and individual as 


an opera singer’s or a great dancer's. 


Who these men are— 


how their careers started, how they have developed—will be 
told in a new series of articles beginning in the April number. 
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SUZANNE, SUFFRAGETTE 
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M has listened with what be regards as large- 
minded tolerance to Suzanne's suffrage theories; 
bud when she announces that there are to be “ 3000 of 
us” in the parade on Saturday next, be objects, and 
strongly, feeling that he is to be published to the 
world and disgraced as the husband of a “suff.” 


“I’m surprised that my wife is willing to make a 
spectacle of herself, parading the streets with those 
crazy females —followed by a crowd of street-boys 
jeering and most likely throwing brickbats,” says be. 
“More likely cheering and throwing bouquets,” Su- 
ganne manages to put in, just before the door slams. 
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UZANNE invites as a bouse-guest old Mrs. Gudge, 
known variously as Mother Gudge, Gudgey, and 
“that Gudge woman.” She is, Suzanne knows, 
secretary of ber local Anti-Suffrage Society and shares 
Tom’s views. She bas not been in the house ten 
minutes before she and Tom have met upon common 


ground. Says Mrs. Gudge: “My mother never 
voted, and never asked to vote; and I guess what 
was good enough for mother is good enough for 
me.”” Mary and Peter foresee a dismal week, but 
Suzanne somehow derives amusement from the 
situation. 
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. I *“4OUGH Mother Gudge is not particularly in- the Country Club. On the drive out, Suzanne never 
terested in sports, Suzanne, for reasons of herown, lets the conversation stray for one moment from 
insists upon taking her to a Saturday afternoon at Anti-Suffrage tepics. Tom begins to feel that Mrs 
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Gudge overdoes it. Later, when bis wife bas just Mr. Doddy, famous Anti. Mr. Doddy agrees with 
presented bim to the fascinating Miss Shirley Dawn, Tom that woman’ s-place-is-in-the-bome, and asks 
the Gudge woman corners bim again, to introduce a Tom for a large subscription. 
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UZANNE, bent upon marching, now that she bas 
ber suit all planned, suggests to Tom that she might, 
to please him, march with Mrs. Gudge and the Antis. 
He thinks she'd better, perbaps, marck with ber own 
crowd; but, convinced that she and the 2900 otbers 


are to be insulted and mobbed, attends with Peter, to 
protect ber. Suzanne is surprised that her busband is 
willing to make a spectacle of bimself cheering ber and 
the other crazy females. But be does it, returning bome 
— both be and Peter — as boarse as Suzanne ts bappy. 
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THE WHITE DOG 
A Study in Shadows 


The Sixth Powerful Story in the Great Anonymous 
Series of the Year 


MEMORIES OF A DOCTOR 


[ doesn’t seem like it, but it was — fif- 

teen years ago! A gray, wet night in 

late November. My telephone rang, 
and a voice with a foreign accent called 
to me: 

“Tl am bitten by a dog. Will you please 
to come quickly.” 

| asked whoit was. The man told me, and 
gave me an address on Washington Heights, 
the far north end of Manhattan Island. 

“Are you sure—’”’ | started to say. It 
was away out in the country then. No sub- 
way — nothing but that old rattle-trap local 
steam railway along the Hudson. And | 
had never heard the man’s name before. 

“Yes, | am sure,” said the voice. ‘“‘It is 
you | would have come. Will you please to 
somewhat hasten.” 

Rather than argue, | went up. I had an 
excellent horse then; | was there in half an 
hour. And after a little difficulty I found 
the place. 

It was one of those sharp-roofed Italian 
cottages they built so much in the fifties and 
sixties — set down in one of the small clumps 
of old wooden buildings you see at the edge 
of great cities—those dingy, dejected 
little herds of houses, waiting their time for 
that slow tide of bricks, below there, to craw! 
over them and cover them forever. 

The house was utterly dark, except for one 
room upstairs. When I| rang, a man came 
down with a kerosene lamp in his left hand. 
His right hand was in a bloody ‘bandage. 
There was some bleod, too, on his clothes. 
This, evidently, was my patient. 

He was a tall, blond, near-sighted looking 
young German, with glasses; stiff, straight, 
almost military in his manner. His face was 
swollen and discolored, as if he had been 
weeping. 

He led the way into a downstairs room, a 
kind of parlor, apparently — rather ornate. 


There he began to show me his injury. The 
room was cold and damp. 

“Haven't you any fire in the house?” I 
asked him. 

“Yes,” he replied, with some hesitation. 
“| have — upstairs. Come with me.” 

“Are you alone here?” | said, as we went 
up the narrow stairway. 

“| am alone, yes,’ he answered. 

He threw open the door into a_ bed- 
chamber. There was a fire there — a grate 
fire. | went in. 

The first thing | noticed was the color of the 
room — a light room, decorated in lavender 
everywhere: lavender stripes in the wall- 
paper; lavender ribbons on the muslin window- 
curtains, the top of the dresser, the cover of 
the bed. It was a woman’s bedroom, not a 
man’s. There were some women’s clothes 
hanging somewhere— a negligée, | think, 
and a hat — both trimmed with_ lavender. 

On one wall, over a low dressing-table, 
hung the picture of a wide-eyed, placid- 
faced young German woman in a beribboned 
summer dress. Underneath it was a vase 
filled with marguerites. 

On the floor of the room, near the foot of 
the bed, was a dead dog —a_bull-terrier, 
perfectly white except for a few . bloody 
marks about the neck. The room was con- 
siderably disarranged. 

| dressed the man’s wounds. The dress- 
ing must. have been painful; but the man 
bore it alniost’absent-mindedly.. Occasion- 
ally he shivered nervously. He_ was -evi- 
dently under a great nervous strain. When 
I was done, as if he had been waiting for the 
opportunity, he stood up, took a good-sized 
reading-glass that had been lying on the bed, 
and handed it to me. 

“Doctor,” he said stiffly, “do me this 
favor. Please to examine this location on 
the carpet.” 
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| looked where he pointed, at a place be- 
side the door. There was nothing there 
excepting some white hairs on the carpet. 

“What do you see?” he asked me ner- 
vously. 

“Nothing,” | said. ‘Nothing but some 
white hairs.” 

“You see them plain?” 

“Yes. Some animal has been lying here,”’ 
I said. ‘Probably that dog.” 

It was Brussels carpet. The hairs which 
the animal had left there were quite apparent 

when you looked closely, even without 
the aid of a glass. 

The man dropped back into a chair, 
nodded gloomily, and then sank back into 
an attitude of utter dejection. 

He was so cast down that | could not re- 
fuse his next request —the most extrava- 
gant, | think, that was ever made of me. 
He asked that | help him carry out the white 
dog and bury it in the yard behind the house! 
| suggested that he might wait, and said, a 
little sharply, that I was no undertaker. 

“It must be to-night,” he said. “Abso- 
lutely! So, if you will not assist, | must do 
this alone.” 

He was certainly in no condition for such 
work. So, in the dark,— absolutely without 
light,— we two men, utterly unaccustomed 
to such work, hacked out a shallow hole, and 
filled it in again. 

The German stood up, and looked for a 
moment at the fresh dirt. 

“You will pursue me no longer,” he said, 
and turned slowly away. 

He made no explanation, paid me, and 
told me not to come again. 

“In the morning | shall be no longer 
here,” he said. 

Of course, | could not constrain him — es- 
pecially as I felt quite sure, in spite cf his 
excitement, that he was entirely sane. And 
| never saw him again — nor the place, for 
that matter, after that night. 

| often wondered about the thing — for 
years — without the slightest explanation, 
until last year, when | had a young nurse 
who came from that part. of the city. 
One night she told me this story of the 
white dog. 


HERE was a young fellow around the 

place [she said] who went to the bad 
finally. I won't tell you his last name, 
but his first name was Frank. He had a 
dog, a white bull-terrier, which was always 
with him. 


They used to stand together day-times in 
front of Rocco’s pool parlor. The fellow — 
this Frank — was some sort of athlete, a 
boxer, | think; a large, straight-looking 
fellow, with a hard face and a mean eye. He 
would stand for,hours on that corner, like a 
statue, and watch the women go by. And 
back of him, just as still, would be that white 
bull-dog. 

He was perfectly white, and his eyes 
were quite often red — bloodshot: one of 
those lean, muscular dogs. When Frank 
was in town, he stood or lay down beside 
him, on that corner, like a marble dog. 
He was always as white and clean as 
could be. When Frank was away, the dog 
was always moving around town, hunt- 
ing for him — nervous, restless, whippy all 
over, like whalebone. His muscles rolled 
under his skin as he went, and his tail went 
whip, whip, whipping as he moved around. 
A kind of indifferent, silent dog, that just got 
out of your way when you met him, and no 
more, and paid not the slightest attention to 
anybody but this Frank. He'd die for him, 
of course. That’s the way that kind of dog 
is, they say. 

The dog seemed cruel, to me, more 
than anything. else. | was nothing but a 
child then, of course. They both seemed 
cruel — both the man and the dog. I was 
always glad that | was in the house 
when they came up into our neighborhood, 
nights. 

Right across from us there was a young 
German woman, a very pretty woman, tall 
and kind of slow — slow moving, slow smil- 
ing; pink and white, with the biggest, bluest 
eyes | ever saw. The Lavender Woman, we 
called her, because we didn’t know what her 
name was when they first moved there. She 
always wore lavender — on her dresses and 
her hats. She liked fussy things — ribbons, 
and light dresses, and parasols. She had a 
pair of gold shoes, | remember — the first | 
ever saw. 

| thought she was the most wonderful 
thing to look at on earth. She was very 
unusual-looking, too. Her face was so 
verv innocent, with those big blue eyes, that 
alwavs looked as if she didn’t understand 
you, but was trying so hard. 

1 don’t remember just when the white dog 
began to be about her house, but I knew 
about it very soon, | think: I was so afraid 
of him. And very soon | must have heard 
them whispering about it. And then ! heard 
the whistle for him at night — about nine 
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o'clock, usually about the time | was 
going to bed. 

There would be this sharp, low whistle, 
and | would know the two, the man and the 
dog, were going by again. The shutters 
and the blind would move, upstairs — in 
the Lavender Room, the room they said the 
woman had decorated in lavender, like her 
dresses Then the man and the dog would 
stop and go into the house. If the shutters 
did not move, they passed on. 

| heard about this first, but then | saw it, 
The Lavender Room was just opposite 
mine. | used to watch the oblong of light in 
its farthest window, as | went tosleep. Gen- 
erally the dog went inside at once, when the 
man did; but sometimes he lay there outside, 
gleaming white upon the piazza. You never 
heard him—he never made the slightest 
noise; but you could see him plainly. Some- 
times | heard the whistle come again, very 
late when | was very drowsy; and after 
that, sometimes, | heard the late train, and 
the regular footsteps of ‘the Count” coming 
up the hill from the station. 

The Count was the husband of the Lav- 
ender Woman. They nicknamed him, as 
they did her, when they first came to the 
neighborhood. He was a very stiff, tall 
German, who looked as if he had been in a 
war somewhere, or in the army. He hadn't 
been. He was a chemist who worked nights 
on some invention, they said. A_ very 
highly educated man they said he was. 
Near-sighted, very absent-minded; a regu- 
lar, methodical German. You could set 
your watch by him any time, my father used 
We almost never saw him. He 
always seemed to me a different kind of 
being, who lived only at night. 

All the time, sometimes nights, sometimes 
when Frank was away days, that dog would 
be around the Count’s house. 

“There’s that dog again,” my 
would say. 

“Somebody ought to kill the brute,”” my 
father would answer her. 

We thought the Lavender Woman fed him 
and maybe petted him. She was always 
alone. Nobody would have anything to do 
with her then. 

They hadn’t been there more than eight 
months when the woman was taken sick — 
with typhoid fever, I think it was. She 
really didn’t have a chance, from the first; 
and in five or six days she was dead. | re- 
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light, all night long. And then, that last 
night, one loud, hoarse cry — those hasty 
shadows on the shade — and death, | sup- 
pose. I always think of death so, even now. 
For, in the morning, they said she was dead. 

“TI firmly believe that the hand of God 
is manifest in this,” said Mr. Grum, who 
stopped to tell us. He was the pastor of the 
church we went to—an oldish man. He 
held the funeral services over her. 

“Oh, isn’t it awful!”” was all my mother 
said — and sat down suddenly in a chair. . 

“There is a lesson in this— a lesson for 
all of us,” said Mr. Grum. 

The next night, and the next night after, 
my father sat up, there in that house, all 
night. He was the best man, my father, I 
think | ever knew. He couldn’t leave 
the Count alone there in that house — it 
wouldn’t be safe, he said. He was like a 
paralyzed man. 

About nine o'clock that first night, as my 
father sat there in the house, there came a 
noise at the door—a _ scratching. He 
went out and opened it. And there stood 
that white dog, with his head cocked on one 
side, looking. 

“‘Get out,” said my father; and finally the 
dog went. 

He took his time about it, though; sniffed 
a minute at the black ribbon and the flowers, 
and then walked slowly through the gate. 
And after a little while he was back again. 
He didn’t try to get in that time, but lay 
there on the porch. 

Then, after a while, the late train came in, 
and the people came up from the station; 
and my father heard Frank’s whistle. The 
dog scratched and bounded off the porch; 
and after a little they came back up the hill 
— the dog marching on ahead. When they 
reached the gate, the dog turned in and 
stood there waiting, looking back over his 
shoulder. 

Frank passed by and whistled — very low. 
But the dog still stood there. 

“Come here, come here, you fool,’”’ my 
father heard Frank whisper. And they went 
along together up the street. 

The Count didn’t know anything about 
this. He didn’t know anything much then. 
He seemed dazed about what had happened. 
It was awful, the way he took her death. 
He was all alone in this country, he told 
my father, and he was an atheist — one 
of those German atheists. He didn’t be- 
lieve anything. Mr. Grum spoke about 
it several times. 
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“It is a terrible thing to see, as | have seen 
it,” said Mr. Grum, when he first came from 
the house. “He is a man without hope 
without the slightest hold upon the eternal 
verities. He is steeped, literally steeped, in 
the atmosphere of unbelief and skepticism of 
the German university — the teaching that 
death ends all. His wife, to him, is an 
extinguished candle.” 

That was true, my father said; the Count 
told him. 

“Her memory — it is all I have. 
be kept beautiful,” he said. 

So, after that, everybody knew he kept the 
Lavender Room — her room — exactly as 
she left it: a hat on the dresser, where it had 
been — one of her lavender hats; a negligée 
hanging somewhere — everything as she had 
had it. And flowers — marguerites, the 
flowers she liked — always fresh in a vase 
under a picture of her on the wall. A kind 
of shrine, it was, to her memory. 

And right there beside the door was the 
spot where, if you looked close, you could see 
the carpet was full of white hair, where that 
dog had always been lying. The Count had 
a woman come in day-times to do his work; 
and she told our girl — and everybody else, 
I guess. And by and by everybody knew 
and talked about it. 

They wouldn’t have talked so much if it 
hadn’t been for the actions of the dog. 
Just as soon as the Lavender Woman died, 
this Frank began going to the city day-times. 
I suppose he was keeping out of sight. And 
that left the dog there by himself. All day 
long, that dog went up and down the place 
— sniffing, whipping his tail, looking for 
Frank. He never molested anybody, or paid 
anv attention to them — just went his own 
way, on his own business. 

Quite often you’d see him day-times in 
front of the pool parlor, looking people over. 
But at night, as regular as clockwork,— 
about nine o'clock, just as | was going to bed, 
— he’d come to the house where the Lav- 
ender Woman had lived. And first he'd 
scratch at the door. He never whined, or 
made any noise whatever but the scratch- 
ing. And then, when nobody’d come, he’d 
lie down on the porch, in a little alcove 
where there was a jut in the house.. And 
there he’d lie. You'd see him white on the 
piazza. 

“He’s like a ghost,’’ my mother said. 

“A familiar spirit,” said Mr. Grum. 

But, down around the station, they began 
calling the place the Dog House. It was a 
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little cottage kind of place, and it stood 
there empty all evening, with nobody there 
but that dog lying by the door. 

Then, at midnight, when the last train 
came in, the dog would get up and walk 
down to the station. Frank would always 
come in on that late train. He'd almost 
always be the first off, and the first up the 
hill. He was a strong, wiry, active fellow. 
And after him, somewhere, the Count would 
come, carrying his little box of flowers. 

He’d been coming home late every night, 
as he always had done when his wife was 
alive. But after a few weeks his work was 
finished, or changed, or something, and he 
began to do his work days, like other people. 
It’s funny how things happen that way, isn’t 
it? You would see him coming up from one 
of the earlier trains, carrying his box of 
flowers. And nights, when I was going to 
bed, there was a light in the Lavender Room 
again. He sat there, | suppose, and read 
letters — her letters; or, at least, they said 
he did. 

My father used to go over occasionally. 
Father was a great smoker, and so was the 
Count. And they used to sit there, down- 
stairs, and just smoke and say nothing much. 
Sometimes the Count did talk of his wife. 
He blamed himself, someway, for her death 
— for not taking care of her enough. Some- 
times he would ask about us children, and 
send us some little thing. 

“She held children so dear,”’ he said. 

And when my father went out, there 
would be that dog outside. He would start 
and move away when the door was opened 
now — a little bit as if he had been driven. 
My father would try to chase him out of the 
yard; but he would just stand there and 
bristle. 

“That ought to be stopped,” said my 
father, one night, when he came home. 

It was only a day or two after, that the 
Count spoke to my father on the street — on 
the way up from the train. 

“Do you have any trouble with a white 
dog around your place?” he asked him. 

“No, I don’t think so,” said my father, not 
knowing what else to say. 

“A white bull-dog,”’ said the Count. 

“1 don’t think we do,” said my father. 

The Count didn’t say anything more about 
it—or about anything else — before they 
reached his house. But several days after- 
ward he asked my father another question: 

“Do you ever hear a whistle nights — a 
very quick kind of a whistle?”’ 
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| don’t know as | have,” said my father. 

“About midnight —just after train- 
time?” 

“| don’t know,” said my father. “Why?” 

“It must be the owner of that bull-dog,” 
said the Count. 

After that — it was one morning, | re- 
member — | heard father say to mother: 

“He’s watching.” 

Every night the light would be burning in 
the Lavender Room late — until just before 
train-time. You'd hear the train, and the 
light would go out, and the white dog would 
scramble off the porch. And then, after a 
few minutes, you'd hear the footsteps coming 
up the hill Frank and the dog generally 
first. And the dog, quite often, would turn 
in at the gate, and look back; and Frank 
would go on and whistle for him. And up- 
stairs, sometimes, you'd see the shutter turn, 
just as you’d seen it when the Lavender 
Woman was there — only quieter, and not 
just when Frank would pass. You could 
see it quite plain; there was a street light 
just in front of the house. 

That wasn’t very long — not more than a 
week. But there was a change in the Count 
that we all saw. He wasn’t so stiff and 
straight, somehow; the spring seemed to 
have gone out of his backbone. And his 
clothes were not so nice; he was usually very 
particular about his clothes. 

“Poor man!”’ my mother said. ‘“‘See him 
drag himself up that hill.” 

Then the light went out in the Lavender 
Room entirely for two or three nights. And 
once, when my father went over, he couldn’t 
get into the house. Yet he said he could 
have sworn the Count was there. He 
seemed to be watching still — everv night. 

But after that, very soon, he had nobody 
to watch — nobody but the dog, that is. 

The first we noticed was the white dog driv- 
ing around town — all the time, worse than 
ever. And then we heard that Frank was 
gone — West somewhere; some scrape, they 
said. He never came back, at any rate. He 
had gone away and left that dog on the town. 

It seemed, for a while, as if the dog would 
never stop thrashing around, hunting for 
him. He traveled everywhere that Frank 
had been —his boarding-house, Rocco’s 
pool parlor, the station — on a regular beat, 
like a policeman. 

“He’s crazy,” my father said. 

“An unclean spirit running up and down 
the earth,” said Mr. Grum to my mother. 

“Poor dog!”’ said my mother. 


But, most of all, he searched around the 
house of the Lavender Woman across the 
street. 

“| hesitate to think how this will end,” 
said Pastor Grum. “If the dumb beast 
could speak, he could not transmit his 
message more plainly.”’ 

“Can't you do something — something ?”’ 
asked my mother. “It seems to me, if I were 
a man, | could do something to stop him,” 

But nobody did anything. And the dog 
kept thrashing around town; and kept every- 
body talking — about the Lavender Woman, 
and the Lavender Room, and the place where 
the dog had lain. 

It went on like this for several days. And 
my father saw the Count only once, on the 
street. But one night they got off the train 
together. And there, ahead of them, was 
Frank’s dog —standing there with his feet 
braced out, looking at the people getting 
off the cars. 

“There,” said the Count, catching my 
father’s arm, “that dog— what dog is 
that?” 

“That —” began my father. The Count 
had taken, him by surprise. “Oh, that — 
that’s Frank’s dog.” 

“Frank — what Frank?” said the Count. 
And my father told him. 

“Where is he now?” asked the Count. 

“Gone.” 

“Gone!” said the Count. “Where is he 
gone, then?”’ 

“To hell, .1 guess,’’ said my. father, not 
thinking. He hated Frank. 

“‘Gone,”’ repeated the Count, after a while. 
“He willcome back? He leaves some people 
here?” 

“No— nobody; jus# that dog,” said my 
father. 

The Count said nothing. 

“He'll never come back here, that’s sure,” 
said my father, -He thought it just as well 
the Count should know that. 

But the Count looked at it a little differ- 
ently than my father intended. He stopped 
and faced my father. 

“He is a man of not good character,” he 
said,. “Is that what you would say?” 

“Well — yes; | guess he is,”” my father 
said, and stopped talking. 

The Count said nothing — not even good 
night. He stumbled a little as he went 
through the gate. 

All the way ahead of them went the dog, 
running zigzag, in and out; stopping in the 
old Hannum House, where Frank used to 
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stop sometimes for a drink, and looking 
around, and then catching up again, passing 
in and out of the Count’s yard, and going on. 

Father went over, that night, again. And 
the Count sat downstairs, reading letters. 
They lay there on the table —fetters with 
that crooked, slanting German writing with 
long loops in it. They had been tied up ina 
package with a lavender ribbon. 

The Count was more silent and absent- 
minded than ever. His eyes were bloodshot. 
He looked sick. 

They lighted their pipes. For a while they 
sat there, saving nothing. And then, sud- 
denly, the dog began scratching at the door. 

The Count jumped up. 

“You — vou — devil from hell, I will kill 
you at last!”’ he said. 

He almost screamed it 
pulled open the cutside door. 

There stood the dog, looking at him. He 
ran back a wav toward the fence, but he 
didn’t leave entirely. He thought it was his 
place as much as any one’s, | suppose; he 
had no intention of leaving. 

The Count came back finally, holding the 
thick cane he had taken up, and sat down 
heavily in a chair. 

“That deg is getting to be a nuisance,” 
said my father, then. 

The Count looked up quickly, but he 
didn’t speak for nearly a minute. 

“He annoys you?” he asked, finally. His 
voice was thick. 

“All the time lately,” said my father. 
He didn’t, of course; he never came near us. 

The Count sac up and looked at him. 

“He comes and scratches at your door 
also?”’ he asked 

“All the time.” 

“What is it that he wants?” asked the 
Count. He leaned forward and stared 

“Food, | suppose,”” said my father — and 
went on smoking. 

The Count sat back in his chair — sat 
there for a long while, looking. Once he 
reached out his hand and took his pipe from 
the table and started te fill it. But his hand 
shook so, he gave it up. 

Then he talked a little — asked father 
about our family, about the children. And 
finally he got up. 

“Will you pardon me?” he said, in that 
stiff way he had, “if | leave you for one 
minute?” 

He came back a few minutes later, with 
one of those tall thin bottles of German wine, 
and two glasses. 


and ran and 


“Let us drink,” he said, with his first 
glass, ‘“‘to yourself and your family.” 

“To you,” my father said. 

‘To ail good hearts and kind faces!” said 
the Count. 

They drank it. 

“There is still one glass for each remain- 
ing,’ the Count said, and poured it out. 

“And now, my friend, do you excuse me,” 
he said, “if I ask to drink one toast of my 
own.”” And he stood up on his feet. 

My father stood up with him. 

“| have done a great wrong. A greater 
wrong no man ever did,”’ said the Count. 

My father waited. The Count raised his 
glass. Mv father did the same. 

“| drink,”’ said the Count, “to forgive- 
ness.” 

“To forgiveness!” my father repeated 
after him, not knowing just how the Ger- 
mans do such things. Then, after a second 
or two, they sat down. 

After a while, the Count lit up his pipe 
and talked again — freely, as he had never 
talked before -— about Germany, and his 
people there, and all sorts of memories. And 
he asked my father all kinds of questions 
about mother and us children. And when 
he came away, he made my father take home 
some pictures of German places — for us. 
“The children would like to see the pictures 
of my country,” he said. 

They were those queer foreign pictures — 
very shiny, | remember. And with them 
he sent a magnifying-glass, his reading-glass, 
so we could see them better. 

He almost shook my father’s hand off, 
when he went home. And when my father 
went out, there was that white dog still 
waiting there outside the house —silent, 
watching, staring at him. 

“To-morrow,” my father said to himself, 
“I’m going to get him away from here, if | 
kill him myself.” 

But he didn’t; he didn’t do anything 
that next day, or the next — not until it 
was too late. 

Every day the dog seemed to get worse, 
crazier — back and forth, back and forth, 
hunting. He was a fine, expensive dog. 
There were two or three people who wanted 
him, and tried to tame him. He was worth 
a huadred dollars, anyway, they said. But 
they couldn’t do a thing with him. He 
didn’t want anybody but just this Frank. 
He wouldn’t even let anybody feed him. 

It was a strange thing. That dog teok 
care of himself just like a man; got his food 
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himself, somewhere. Not énough, though! 
He got thinner and thinner, and more like a 
ghost than ever. And, all the time, he went 
around the place, hunting, hunting, hunting 
for a man who was gone and a woman who 
was dead. And, of course, he haunted the 
Count continually. He seemed determined 
to get into that house. 

“Poor man!” said my mother. “He 
can’t get away from him.” 

The Count tried to feed the dog, after 
father talked to him. We saw him, twice. 
And the dog paid not the slightest attention 
to the food. The English sparrows and the 
cats were around it, but the dog never 
touched it all day. Maybe he was afraid 
they would poison him. But all the Count 
really wanted, | think, was, not to poison 
him, but — to see. 

For the dog was always in front of him 
always. He met him at the station; he 
went up the hill before him — into the hotel 
and out again. And then, at night, he was 
there at that house, always trying to get in. 
Not barking, you understand, nor making 
the slightest noise; just scratching once, and 
lying down. 

“‘He’s bound to tell him,” said my mother, 
“before he gets through.” 

He did. He told him, finally. The third 
day after my father was there, the Count 
came home on his usual train. The dog was 
there by the platform, looking up at the 
faces of the people as they got out; and 
when they were all off, he started up the 
hill again. 

The Count was nearly up to the Hannum 
House when the dog passed him and went in. 
He stopped and pulled his hat down over his 
face, and went in after the dog. He had 
never been in the place before. The usual 
crowd.of men were in there, drinking before 
dinner. 

“Give me a drink,” said the Count, at 
the bar. 

“What will it be?”’ asked the bartender. 

“Oh, Rhine wine, | think | will have,” 
said the Count absent-mindedly — and laid 
his box of flowers down. They didn’t have 
it, so they had to give him beer. 

The dog was going around the place, look- 
ing the men over — cocking his eye at one 
after another, and trotting on. The Count 
stood and watched him. 

There were two or three men sitting at a 
table. They didn’t see the Count. 1| don’t 


think they knew him, anyway — very few 
people did. 


“Come here, you,”’ said one man. 

The dog passed on. 

“‘He’s crazier than ever,” said the man. 

“Ain't it funny,” said another man, “ night 
after night — just hunting Frank.” 

“It gives me the crawls,” said the third 
man. ; 

Then the dog went out. 

“Well, there he goes up to the Dog House 
— up to the same old stand for the night,” 
said the second man. 

““A real mean man, that Dutchman,” he 
said, trying to be funny, “‘not to let him up 
where he wants to go — up to the room with 
the dog hair on the floor.” 

“Ah, you don’t know that,’’ said the other 
fellow. ‘‘You just guess it!”’ 

“Sure | know it,” said the man. “The 
room is full of dog hair —a big spot of it 
by the door. Everybody knows it but the 
Dutchman. And he wouldn’t know it if 
the dog bit him.” 

“Ah, drop it!” said the third man. “The 
woman’s dead; let her lie.” 

They stopped talking. 

“Here — he’s left his box,’’ said a man 
standing at the bar. 

The Count had gone out of the door and 
left his box of flowers lying there. They 
tried to call to him, but he was too far up 
the street. 

“You know who that was?”’ said the bar- 
tender, putting the flowers back of the bar to 
keep them. “It was that woman’s hus- 
band.” 

It must have been right after that, he came 
to our door, running, and rang the bell. It 
was the first time he had ever come there. 

He was out of breath; his tie was on 
one side, and his hat was anywhere. My 
mother went to the door. 

“The glass —the dog —my glass!” he 
stammered at her—or that’s what she 
thought he said. She thought he was crazy. 

“My glass, my glass—my _ reading- 
glass!” he said again. We all heard that. 
He said it so that we all understood him. 

So we got it for him, and he ran back again 
to his house. And immediately after there 
was a light in the Lavender Room. 

“1 don’t like it,” my father said, when he 
came home. “‘I don’t like it.” 

He went over and rang the door-bell. But 
nobody came to the door. And yet, there 
was the light all the time in the Lavender 
Room! 

“He’s there,” satd my father, when he 
came back. 
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So we watched after dinner. It was a 
nasty, rainy night. Almost nobody was in 
the street. Seven o'clock, and eight o'clock, 
and nothing happened! There was just 
that one light still in the Lavender Room. 
Then nine o'clock, and the dog came, and 
the door opened, and we knew the Count 
was there. 

The door stood there, open; and the white 
dog stopped, sniffed, and finally went in. He 
had got inside at last. There was silence for 
quite a while; then the awfulest noise — 
snarling and choking — that awful, hoarse 
noise dogs make when they fight. And 
another dull, heavy noise — blows on some- 
thing soft. 

“He’s told him!” my father said, starting 
for the door. 

I suppose the dog went right up into that 
Lavender Room — and lay down, maybe. 
That was the only thing we could think of. 
And the Count started to kill him. 

There was still only that one light in the 
house — that light in the Lavender Room. 
And then, suddenly, that went out. 

“They've knocked over the lamp!” said 
my mother. (They lighted the house with 
kerosene.) But, if they had, it didn’t catch 
fire. The noise went on in the dark, for a 
few minutes; and then it was still again. 

My father was at the door, trying to get in. 
And, when the noise stopped, he called the 
Count: 

“Are you hurt?” 

There was no answer. 

“Can | do anything for you?” called my 
father, getting ready to break in the door. 

“No,” said the Count. “No!” He 
shouted it. 

“Are you all right?”’ asked my father, a 
third time. ‘‘Can’t I help you?” 

“Go away! Go away —all — every- 
body!” the Count yelled in an awful voice. 
“I’ve killed him. Go away! or, as Christ 
lives, | will kill you also!” 


It sounded worse coming out of that black 
house, and from an atheist, that way. 

And so my father came away. And, 
when he came, he thought he heard the 
Count crying out something in German — a 
woman’s name, he thought, over and over. 

After that he lighted the lamp, and we 
knew he was all right. And then a carriage 
came —a doctor’s, we thought. We never 
found out who it was — nobody knew. We 
thought perhaps he called some one from a 
ways off — so as not to make talk, you see. 
But we never knew that. For the next day 
the Count was gone, and all the shutters were 


closed. And no one ever saw him again, 
nor that white dog, either! They both just 
disappeared. 


The house stood there, for a long while, 
just as he had left it. One of those peak- 
roofed little cottages, with weather strips, 
and those fancy wooden scrolls around the 
eaves —a_-kind of sad-looking house; they 
never painted it. 

I remember, one time, there was a boy a 
little younger than | was —a regular little 
fiend, who was always getting into every- 
thing. And he climbed up on the piazza, 
when two or three of us girls were with him, 
and kneeled down and squinted in between 
the blinds. 

“What do you see?”’ we called out to him. 

“There’s a kind of striped paper,” he said, 
talking slowly — for it was dark in there, | 
suppose. “And a white bed with ribbons on 
it — on the spread, | mean. And a woman’s 
hat. Yes—and a dress hanging. O-o-oh 
—and a big picture of a woman! And a 
vase with a lot of dead flowers in it!” 


THE nurse stopped for several minutes, 
musing. 

“You wouldn’t know the place,” she said 
at last. “It’s all built up there now. 
There’s flats all over where that little peak- 
roofed cottage stood.”’ 





GREAT NEW SERIAL by the anony- 
mous author of ‘Memories of a Doctor’’— 
a novel of truthfulness and power, dealing 
with one of the most absorbing problems of 
the twentieth century —will start in the May 
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HIS was my situ- 

ation during those 

first months that 

I was starting the syn- 
dicate. I was twenty- 
seven years old, with a 
wife and baby; | had no 
business friends or con- 
nections in New York; 
and | was launching a 
new business that had 
never been tried before. 
I was utterly without 
resources. [| had not 
$25 in the bank, and | 
had no relatives who 
could help me. At the 
end of the first week of 
the syndicate | was $50 
behind. I passionately 
believed in the idea, but 
there were times when 
I knew that it could not 
succeed because ioe much 
depended upon it. It 
wasn’t as if I had had 
money enough to live on 
for six months while | 
gave the thing a trial. 
We had not even a day’s 
credit at the grocery shop. 
We were cooking on a 
one-burner oil-stove, an 
old one, badly worn, and 
I did most of the washing 
in order to save my wife. 
| was sure enough of 
the idea, but | was not 


WITH HIS MOTHER AND YOUNGER 
AND OF HIS OWN EFFORTS 


WAS SEVENTEEN 





BROTHERS; OF THE 


TO GALESBURG, ILLINOIS, 


HIS WAY TO BOSTON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY HE 
DAUGHTER OF PROFESSOR 


AT THE INVITATION 


MOVED TO NEW YORK 
NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE. 


sure that | was the man 
who could carry it out. 
There seemed no chance 
for anything new. Surely, 
1 used to tell myself, if 
the thing were worth 
doing, somebody would 
have done it before. | 
used to go out and walk 
about the city, anguish- 
ing over the thing. New 
York looked full; the 
world looked full. What 
chance was there for a 
little new business with 
no capital behind it, 
with only one young man 
behind it? And | had 
less confidence in that 
young man than I had 
in any other, because | 
knew him better than 
| knew any other man. 
I! looked about over a 
city of six-story build- 
ings — great stretches of 
the upper West Side 
were unoccupied, and 
Harlem was a country 


. district —a city lit by 


gas, where all the cars 
were drawn by horses 
except the _ elevated 
trains, which were pulled 
by little steam-engines; 
and it seemed as if every- 
thing had been done, as 
if there were no further 
95 
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possibilities of expansion. Every young man 
has to face and overcome that delusion of the 
completeness of the world. It is like a wall 
too high to climb over, a hedge too dense to 
wriggle through. The Columbia College build- 
ings were then on Forty-ninth Street, very 
near our flat, and | used to get so low in my 
mind that I would go over there and try to 
get a job in the Library. I remember, at one 
time | agreed to select and file newspaper 
clippings for the librarian for $3.50 a week. 
These fits of desperation came on when I had 
no money to get out of town to see editors, no 
chance to extend the business or to talk over 
my ideas with newspaper men. There is 
nothing like the enthusiasm and appreciation 
of another mind tohelp a new idea to develop. 


Hard Sledding 


I remember, one Saturday afternoon Mrs. 
McClure and | started for a walk in Central 
Park. . | was wheeling the baby in the car- 
riage, and we were talking about what we 
were going to do to get provisions to last over 
Sunday. . | had no money at all, and, as | 
have said, we had no credit. As we left the 
apartment-house | was met by the postman 
with a registered letter. It contained an 
unexpected ten-dollar bill from a paper in 
New Orleans. We felt as if the future were 
provided for. 

1 never kept books; a few notes jotted 
down from time to time kept me informed as 
to my accounts. | had never had a bank 
account before, and | was always having to 
pay out an extra dollar and a half for fees on 
over-drafts. | paid my authors as | could. 
Some writers were very agreeable about 
waiting, and others were not so long-suffering. 
Once, when | was out of town selling my stuff 
to editors, Edgar Fawcett’s valet came to our 
flat, and sat there all day for three days in 
succession to collect for a story of Fawcett’s. 
Mrs. McClure told him she had no money, 
but he came back just the same. 

When | made up my accounts on the first 
of April, five months after the syndicate was 
started, the various newspapers | served 
owed me $1000, and | owed $1500 to Bu- 
thors. Just at that critical time a two-part 
story came in from Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford, with a note saying that this story was a 
present — that she had meant it for a New 
Year’s present, but she hoped it wouldn’t be 
toolate. That story was like a buoy thrown 
to an exhausted swimmer, that holds him up 
until he can get his breath. | sold it for 


$275. On the first of June my accounts 
showed a balance of $161 in my favor. 

And yet, all this time we were very happy. 
I was rich in ideas and in hope, and my wife 
believed in my ideas and in me. Mrs. Mc- 
Clure attended to all the business when | 
was off on my trips to see newspaper editors. 
She wrote a great many of my business 
letters, prepared copy for the printers, and 
translated French and German short stories, 
which | sold in my regular syndicate service. 
Postage was one of the heavy drains upon our 
purse, and when we had to decide between 
postage stamps and steak for .dinner, she 
always declared for the postage. 

At one stage of the game we. took a 
“mealer,” a fine young man whose sister 
had been a fellow teacher of Mrs. McClure’s 
at Abbot Academy. He helped us cook on 
a new gas-burner, and accommodated him- 
self to our circumstances with great zest. 
Once, when | was starting off on a trip to 
encourage the editors, | wore one high shoe 
and one low one, because the mates of both 
were unfit to be seen. On that same trip | 
had the misfortune to lose $45 in cash — 
simply lost the stuff. 1 was always careless 
about money, and in Cincinnati | had $45 
which | had that day got from the Indianap- 
olis News, in my trousers pocket, along with 
some stamps. I! pulled out the money and 
stamps to mail a letter, and never saw the 
money again. I had to borrow money to get 
home on from the editor of the Cincinnati 
Commercial Gazette. When | reached home 
and told Mrs. McClure about it, we decided to 
have a good dinner and forget it. Wehada 
saying, in our flat, that if you didn’t mind 
a thing, it never really hurt you. We were 
never crushed or poor in spirit. We, never 
let our poverty make us mean. That is the 
greatest hurt that poverty can inflict upon 
people. Once the syndicate got fairly 
started, after it had lived a few months in- 
deed, | was sure that I could make it go. 
After that I was seldom discouraged. - | was 
doing the work | loved and developing my 
own idea, and | always felt cheerful. So 
did my wife. 


Getting the Syndicate on Its Feet 


| had no vacations except Sunday, and 
then Mrs. McClure and | usually took the 
baby and went off on a boat somewhere, 
or walked in the Park. Our real pleasure, 
however, was the new business itself. We 
had it there in the flat with us; we ate in the 
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office; the syndicate was a member of the 
household. Mr. Grady, editor of the At- 
lanta Constitution, came to the flat to see me 
on business about this time, and he wrote an 
article on the contiguousness of my business 
and domestic operations, saying that the 
dinner and the baby and the ink-bottles 
were inextricably confused. 

Between us, Mrs. McClure and I did every 
kind of office drudgery, all the things that in 
an ordinary business there are half a dozen 
people to do. We did the office-boy’s work 
and the clerk’s work and the stenographer’s 
work. Our office hours were from eight in 
the morning to ten o'clock at night. When 
things were all at sixes and sevens, and the 
business seemed to be fairly tumbling about 
my ears, | have sat down after dinner at 
night, and written by hand as many as forty 
letters to editors, outlining glowing plans for 
the future operations of the syndicate The 
risks were always immediate and great 
Even after I was selling to newspapers 
enough to feel that | could count on a profit 
of $50 a week, a 


cost of composition would have more than 
eaten up any possible profits. So it was my 
custom to supply the service free to one news- 
paper that would set from the author’s copy 
and supply me with the requisite number of 
galley proofs to be sent to the other news- 
papers, where the story was set up for each 
paper from these proofs. Often the paper 
that supplied these proofs would be late; 
sometimes, after | had spent an anxious day 
or two waiting for them, they would come 
just in time for me to rush them off on the 
first mail. Sometimes they would be too late 
altogether for the more distant papers, and | 
would lose heavily for that week, and per- 
haps lose the patronage of a paper that had 
been disappointed. So we lived in turmoil. 


My First Authors 


Among my first authors were George 
Parsons Lathrop, Frank R. Stockton, Julian 
Hawthorne, Harriet Prescott Spofford, H. C. 
Bunner, Louise Chandler Moulton, and 

Henry Harland, 





paper taking $25 
service was likely 
at any time to 
discontinue its 
patronage, tak- 
ing half of my 
net profits, 
When I was 
serving, say, 
forty papers, 
forty copies of 
the story for any 
given week had 
to be sent out, 
and the copies 
for the Pacific 
Coast papers had 
to be mailed ten 
days before the 
date of their 
publication. 
Making these 
duplicates was 
always a harass- 
ing question. If 
I had had them 
set by a _ job 
printer and galley 
proofsrunoff,the E£ Ss 








who became 
famous about 
that time as the 
author of “As It 
Was Written,” a 
novel which he 
published under 
the name of 
Sidney Luska. 
Harland was the 
son of a New 
York lawyer. He 
afterward went 
to England and 
became editor of 
the Yellow Book, 
considered a very 
bold publication 
in those days, a 
rather daring 
book to have on 
one’s table. 
Every one re- 
members his suc- 
cess with “The 
Cardinal’s Snuff 
Box.” 

| Edmund Clar- 
= eee «€©=Cence Stedman 





“MRS. STEVENSON bad many of the fine qualities that are usually attributed to men rather 
than to women: a fair-mindedness, a large judgment, a robust, inconsequential philosopby 
of life, without which she could not have borne, much less shared with a relish equal to 
bis own, Stevenson's wandering, unsettled life, bis vagaries, bis gipsy passion for freedom” 
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THE HOUSE tn Saranac where Stevenson lived the winter of 887; froma pencil drawing by J. N. Vandegrift. 


Here Mr. McClure went to see Stevenson to arrange fot the serial publication of *‘ St. Ives”’ 


in MCCLURE’S 


MAGAZINE; and it was bere that, one memorable evening, Stevenson planned out bis South Sea cruise 


introduced me to Harland when his first 
novel, “As It Was Written,” was being 
talked about everywhere. Harland was 
working in a downtown office then, and he 
did his, writing at night. He often used to 
write until four o’clock in the morning. He 
was a young man of twenty-four or twenty- 
five then, with a manner at once ingratiating 
and sincere, an inveterate smoker of choice 
cigarettes. | bought some of his short stories 
for the syndicate, and serialized one novel, 
“The Yoke of the Thorah.” All his early 
stories were about Jewish life. 

Harland had been married but a short 
while, and was living in his father’s house 
on East Fifty-fourth Street, one of a row of 
houses overlooking the East River. Mrs. 
McClure and | got to know him and his 
wife very wetl. We were all young people 
starting out in life, and most of the men 
with whom my business brought me in 
contact were older men, already established, 
like Mr. Stedman, Mr. Howells, and 
Mr. Stockton. As for the older editors, they 


all believed that there would never be any 
new magazines in the world — that Harper’s 
and the Century and the Aflantic could con- 
sume all the stories that would ever be writ- 
ten in America, and that if | went on buying 
stories for my syndicate there would not be 
enough to go around. Harland and | looked 
at some of these things differently, and we 
found a good deal in common. One sum- 
mer, when he and his wife went away, Mrs. 
McClure and [| lived in their apartments on 
the upper floors of the Harland house. 


Henry Harland and the ** Yellow Book’’ 


After Harland went to England he 
changed greatly, and he quite outgrew his 
early stories. Once, when | went to see him 
at his place in Kensington, | threatened to 
republish all of his Sidney Luska stories under 
his own name. “If you do, Sam,” he said, 
“T’ll publish a statement that Sam McClure 
is the author of every one of them!” Har- 
land and his Yellow Book set were so far 
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advanced at that time that they considered 
(,eorge Meredith very old-fashioned indeed. 
When | objected to the ethics of a story 
published in the Yellow Book, Harland 
rolled on the floor with laughter. “‘The 
same old Sammy!” he chuckled. ‘“ The same 
old Sammy!”’ But, in spite of their advanced 
ideas, the Yellow Book did not rejuvenate 
English fiction. The new movement had 
begun in quite another quarter, and was 
identified rather with the name of Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 

The last time I ever saw Harland was in 
San Italy. He was as delightful a 
companion as ever. I noticed that he had 
shaved off his mustache, and | asked him 
why he had done it. He smiled drolly and 
said: “Sam, the darned thing was getting 
white!” 


Remo, 


| Write a Series of Articles on Cookery 


The summer that | was living in Harland’s 
apartments, | was writing a series of cookery 
articles for the syndicate, signing myself 
“Patience Winthrop,” and hoping that under 
this pseudonym | would be taken for a 
New England 


of the Astor House and learned how the best 
cooking in New York was done. I learned 
how to do a few things as well as they could 
be done, and learned a few basic principles - 
for instance, that meats should be cooked 
slowly, by a moderate heat, that eggs cooked 
for eight minutes in water below boiling 
heat (at 170° F.) are much better than eggs 
cooked for two minutes in boiling water. 

After my syndicate had been going for a 
year, I felt that I could afford to take a down- 
town office. I rented a room in the Morse 
Building, on the corner of Nassau and Beex- 
man streets, opposite the Tribune Building, 
and hired a stenographer. Among the 
people who wrote for me at this time were 
Octave Thanet, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, Sarah Orne Jewett, 
Brander Matthews, Joel Chandler Harris, 
Charles Egbert Craddock, and Margaret 
Deland. 

After the syndicate had been running for 
two vears, John S. Phillips came home from 
Germany. When we left the Wheelman in 
Boston, Mr. Phillips had gone to Harvard 
for two years, and after taking his degree 
there had gone to study at Leipsic. He 

remained there 





housewife. The 
newspapers 


were just be 
ginning to 
publish cook- 
ery articles at 
that time; it 
was a new 
thing; and 


mine were very 
successful. It 
came about in 
this way 
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dicate got a 
little start and 
we began to 








a year, and 
, then came to 
New York, 
where he 
joined me in 
the syndicate 
business, com- 
ing in at a 
salary, and be- 
coming my 
partner in the 
business seven 


years after- 
ward. When 
Mr. Phillips 
joined me, | 


was under the 
impression 
that I was 
about $1800 
ahead, but, on 
making a care- 
ful examina- 
tion of my 
affairs, he dis- 








have time covered that | 
to take such was only $600 
things into ac- ahead. I drew 
count, 1 went no specified 
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the business; I owned the syndicate, and I 
simply took out money as | needed it. A 
“very bad method; for, while | thought | was 
taking about $3000 a year for my family 
expenses, | was probably taking out $4000 
or $5000. Expenses were heavy during 
those years, as my four children were born 
between 1884 and 1890. 


Getting Syndicate Ideas 


Mr. Phillips very soon took over the entire 
office management of the business, for which 
he was much better fitted than 1. He had an 
orderly and organizing mind,— which | had 
not,— and he had had a much wider educa- 
tion. I usually lost interest in a scheme as 
soon as it was started, and had no power of 
developing a plan and carrying it out to its 
least detail, as Mr. Phillips had. His extraor- 
dinary competence in the office left me free 
to move about the country, seeing editors and 
authors and keeping in touch with both ends 
of the market. I found out what people 
were writing and what people were reading, 
and in which of the happenings in the world 
people took the keenest interest. Often | 
was able to suggest to writers a subject prof- 
itable tothem and tome. I sometimes spent 
aS many as seventeen successive nights in 
sleeping-cars, when | was traveling for the 
syndicate. I never got ideas sitting still. | 
never saw so many possibilities for my busi- 
ness or had so many editorial ideas as when | 
was hurrying about from city to city, talking 
with editors and newspaper men. The rest- 
lessness which had mastered me as a boy 
always had the upper hand of me, and it was 
my good fortune that | could make it serve 
my ends. Whatever work | have done has 
been incidental to this foremost necessity to 
keep moving. 

Of course, as soon as my syndicate began 
to pay, other syndicates were started. The 
most powerful of these was started by Allan 
Thorndyke Rice, editor of the North Ameri- 
can Review. My friends and many of the 
editors I served thought such a competitor 
would be too much for me. I remember¢hat 
at this time Miss Sarah Orne Jewett, who 
wrote for the syndicate and took a friendly 
interest in my business, wrote me to ask 
whether I could not form some combination 
with Mr. Rice to avoid being wiped out. 
Mr. Rice’s syndicate was very strong for a 
time, but eventually it died out without seri- 
ously cutting into my business. At one time 
the St. Jacob’s Oil people organized a syn- 


dicate service, furnishing matter to the news- 
papers for $75 a week and guaranteeing to 
place with each paper that took the service 
advertising of their oil enough to cover the 
cost of the service, thus giving it to the paper 
for nothing. This sounded formidable, but | 
was sure it would not succeed, for | knew there 
was small likelihood of the St. Jacob’s Oil 
people finding an editor who could buy such 
material as would be of any value to the 
newspapers. And, indeed, their syndicate 
had but a short life. 


My First Call upon Stevenson 


The Bacheller Syndicate, organized by 
Mr. Irving Bacheller, author of “Eben 
Holden,” proved to be my strongest com- 
petitor. In 1887 | heard that Mr. Irving 
Bacheller was going abroad to get material 
from English writers, and I thought I had 
better go also. Before | sailed, Charles de 
Kay, brother-in-law of Richard Watson 
Gilder, told me about a very remarkable 
story of adventure, “‘ Kidnapped,” that had 
been published in England. | read the book, 
was greatly delighted with it, and as soon as 
| got to London, in February, 1887, | wrote 
to the author at Bournemouth, where | 
understood he was staying for his health. 
To this letter | got no reply. But late in the 
summer of that year, a young man came into 
my office in the Tribune Building, in New 
York, asked to see me, and introduced him- 
self as Lloyd Osbourne. He said he was the 
stepson of Robert Louis Stevenson, and that 
Mr. Stevenson had received a letter from 
me which he had never been able to answer 
because he had mislaid it and did not 
remember the address; but that Stevenson 
was in New York, at the Hotel St. Stephen 
on Eleventh Street, and would be glad to 
see me. 

Mrs. McClure and | called upon Steven- 
son, accordingly, and were taken to his room, 
where he received us in bed, very much in the 
attitude of the St. Gaudens medallion, for 
which he was then posing. We had a pleas- 
ant call, but there was nothing very unusual 
about it. Stevenson, though he was in bed, 
did not seem ill; he looked frail but not sick. 
The thing about his appearance that most 
struck me was the unusual width of his brow, 
and the fact that his eyes were very far 
apart. He wore his hair long. Stevenson 
was already a famous man; the publication 
of “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” had made 
him so. 
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“We were taken to bis room, where be received us in bed, very much in the attitude 


of the St. Gaudens medallion. 


1 did not see him again before he went 
to the Adirondacks. In October | went up 
to Saranac to see him, commissioned by Mr. 
Pulitzer of the World to offer him $10,000 a 
year for a short essay every week, to be 
published in the World. He had already 
suchra “news value” as to be worth that to 
a paper. 

Brander Matthews had told me about three 
long adventure stories that Stevenson had 
published in Henderson's Weekly, an English 
paper of about the character of the New 
York Ledger in this country. These stories 
were “Treasure Island,” “ Kidnapped,” and 
“The Black Arrow.” He had received 
only $500 apiece for them. They had not 
appeared over his own name, but were 
signed with his pseudonym, “Captain 
North.” I believe some of his literary 
friends in England were very much opposed 
to his publishing adventure stories, such 
as “Kidnapped,” under his own name, 
as they thought it might compromise his 
future. 

Kidnapped” and “Treasure Island” had 
already been republished in book form, but 
“The Black Arrow” had never been resur- 
rected, and lay unknown to the world in the 
back files of Henderson’s Weekly. When 
1 went up to Saranac for Mr. Pulitzer, | told 

,>tevenson that | would publish “The Black 
Arrow” serially in my newspaper syndicate, 
and pay him a good price for it. Mrs. Ste- 
venson was not at home then, and Stevenson 
said he could not decide the matter without 
consulting her, as she had never liked the 
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He did not seem ill; be looked frail, but not sick” 


story, and he thought she might be unwilling 
to have it republished under his own name. 
She never was much in favor of the project, 
but gave her consent. 

Stevenson had no copy of the story, 
but he sent to England and got the files 
of Henderson's Weekly which contained the 
story, and sent them to me. I read the 
story, and told him that | would take it if 
he would let me omit the first five chapters. 
He readily consented to this. Like all 
writers of the first rank, he was perfectly 
amiable about changes and condensations, 
and was not handicapped by the supersti- 
tion that his copy was divine revelation 
and that his words were sacrosanct. I never 
knew a really great writer who cherished 
his phrases or was afraid of losing a few of 
them. First-rate men always have plenty 
more. 

Stevenson’s news value was such that 
it was a great thing for the syndicate to be 
able to offer the newspapers a serial of ad- 
venture by Robert Louis Stevenson. But 
we had no copyright law then, and if I pub- 
lished the story under its original title, “The 
Black Arrow,” any American paper might 
cut in, get a file of Henderson's Weekly, and 
come out ahead of me. In the hope of keep- 
ing possible pirates in the dark, | advertised 
and published the story under the title “The 
Outlaws of Tunstall Forest.” 1 had it illus- 
trated with line drawings by Will H. Low, 
an old friend of Stevenson’s since their 
Barbison days. That was the first illus- 
trated story we ran in the syndicate, and it 
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brought in more money than any other serial 
novel we ever syndicated. 

While it was running in the syndicate 
under a new title, Stevenson arranged for 
the book publication of “The Black Arrow”’ 
with Charles Scribner's Sons. His friend 
William Archer went over the proofs for him 
in October. It was in April of that year, at 
Saranac, that he wrote the dedication of the 
book, inscribing it to Mrs. Stevenson, the 
“Critic on the Hearth.” 

“No one but myself,” this dedication be- 
gins, ‘knows what | have suffered, nor what 
my books have gained, by your unsleeping 
watchfulness and admirable pertinacity. 
And now here is a volume that goes into the 
world and lacks your imprimatur: a strange 
thing in our joint lives; and the reason of it 
stranger still! 1 have watched with interest, 
with pain, and at length with amusement, 
your unavailing attempts to peruse 7be 
Black Arrow; and | think | should lack 
humour indeed, if I let the occasion slip and 
did not place your name in the fly-leaf of the 
only book of mine that you have never 
read — and never will read.” 


The Offer for ‘* St. Foes’’ 


While the preparations for this were going 
on, | went up to Saranac several times to 
see Stevenson. He was living in the Baker 
cottage, a rented furnished house near an 
ice-pond with trees around it. | remember 
once | took up a pair of skates for him and 
a pair for myself, and we skated. He was 
then going over Lloyd Osbourne’s story, 
“The Wrong Box.’’ Osbourne had written 
the story throughout, and Stevenson went 
over it and touched it up. | read it, and 
thought it a good story for a young man to 
have written; but | told Stevenson that | 
doubted the wisdom of his putting his name 
to it as joint author. This annoyed him, and 
he afterward wrote me that he couldn’t take 
advice about such matters. He told me, dur- 
ing that visit, that he had two new novels in 
mind, one of them a sequel to “ Kidnapped.” 
The other was “‘St. Ives.’’ | told him that | 
would take either story and pay him $8000 
for it. He blushed and looked confused and 
said that his price was £800 ($4000), and that 
he must consult his wife and Will Low before 
he made any agreement. He went on to 
say that he didn’t think any novel of his 
was worth as much as $8000, and that he 
wouldn’t be tempted to take as much money 
as that for a novel, if it were not for a plan 


he had in mind. He was always better at 
sea, he said, than anywhere else, and he 
wanted to fit up a yacht and take a long 
cruise and make his home at sea for a 
while. 

When I left Saranac that time, Stevenson 
had agreed to let me have the serial rights of 





“1 was wheeling the baby in the carriage, and 
we were talking about what we were going to 
do to get provisions to last over Sunday. I 
bad no money at all, and we bad no credit” 
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a novel for $8000. About two weeks later 
he wrote to his friend Charles Baxter: 


I am offered £1600 |$8000] for the American 
serial rights on my next story! As you say, times 
are changed since the Lothian Road. Well, the 
Lothian Road was grand fun, too; | could take 
an afternoon of it with great delight. But I’m 
awfu’ grand noo, and long may it last! 


His exultation, however, was short-lived. 
When he made this agreement with me, he 
was already under contract with Charles 
Scribner's Sons to let them handle all his 
work in this country. Two days after the 
above letter to Baxter, he wrote to Mr. 
Charles Scribner: 

Heaven help me, I am under a curse just now. 
I have played fast and loose with what I said to 
you, and that, I beg you to believe, in the purest 
innocence of mind. I told you that you should 
have the power over all my work in this country; 
and about a fortnight ago, when McClure was 
here, | calmly signed a bargain for the serial pub- 
lication of a story. You will scarce believe that | 
did this in mere oblivion; but | did; and all I can 
say is that | will do so no more, and ask you to 
forgive me. 


Some weeks later Stevenson wrote to 
Henley: 

I have had the most deplorable business annoy- 
ances too; have been threatened with having to 
refund money; got over that; and find myself in 
the worse scrape of being a kind of unintentional 
swindler. 


The novel that finally fulfilled this con- 
tract between Stevenson and me was “St. 
Ives.” At the time when | made it, I knew 
nothing of his agreement with Scribner's. 
He was the last man to inform one about his 
business affairs, even when he was informed 
as to them himself, which was not often. 
He says, in a letter to Mr. Burlingame, edi- 
tor of Scribner's Magazine, written shortly 
after he made this contract with me: 


| have no memory. You have seen how I 
omitted to reserve the American rights in “ Jekyll”; 
last winter | wrote and demanded as an increase, a 
less sum than had already been agreed upon for a 
story that I gave to Cassell’s. For once that my 
forgetfulness has, by a cursed fortune, seemed to 
gain, instead of lose, me money, it is painful that | 
should produce so poor an impression on the mind 
of Mr. Scribner. 


We Plan the South Sea Cruise 


The evening of the day on which I offered 
Stevenson an increase in his serial rates was 
the first time I ever heard him talk of his 
desire to take a long ocean cruise. He told 


me again that he didn’t think his novels 


were worth what | had offered him, and that 
the consideration which most influenced him 
to accept such a price was his wish to take a 
yacht and live for a while at sea. I thought 
at once of “An Inland Voyage” and “ Travels 
With a Donkey,” and told him that if he 
would write a series of articles describing his 
travels, | would syndicate them for enough 
money to pay the expenses of his trip. | 
think the South Seas must have been men- 
tioned that evening, for | remember that 
after | returned to New York | sent him a 
number of books about the South Seas, 
including a South Pacific directory. The 
next time | went to Saranac, we actually 
planned out the South Pacific cruise, talking 
about it until late into the night. 

That was a night not easily forgotten. 
Stevenson’s imagination was thoroughly 
aroused. He walked up and down the floor, 
or stood leaning against the mantel, invent- 
ing one project after another. We planned 
that when he came back he was to make a 
lecture tour and talk on the South Seas; that 
he was to take a phonograph along and make 
records of the sounds of the sea and wind, the 
songs and speech of the natives, and that 
these records were to embellish his lectures. 
We planned the yacht and the provisioning 
of the yacht, and all possible adventures. 
We planned a good deal more than a man 
could ever accomplish, but it was all real 
that night, and out of that talk came the 
South Sea cruise. That was just before | 
went to London to syndicate “The Outlaws 
of Tunstall Forest” in England, and | never 
saw Stevenson again. When I returned to 
New York from London, he was in San 
Francisco, fitting out the yacht Casco before 
his departure to the South Pacific, from 
which he never returned. 

His “South Sea Letters” ran for about a 
year in the syndicate. They were, on the 
whole, a disappointment to newspaper edi- 
tors, for they revealed a side of Stevenson 
with which the public was as yet not much 
acquainted. There were two men in Steven- 
son —-the romantic adventurer of the six- 
teenth century, and the Scotch Covenanter 
of the nineteenth century. Contrary to our 
expectation, it was the moralist and not the 
romancer which his observations in the South 
Seas awoke in him, and the public found the 
moralist less interesting than the romancer. 
And yet, in all his essays, the moralist was 
uppermost. 

Stevenson was the sort of man who com- 
manded every kind of affection: admiration 
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for his gifts, delight in his personal charm, 
and respect for his uncompromising princi- 
ples. Underneath his velvet coat, his gaiety 
and picturesqueness, he was flint. It was 
probably this unusual combination of quali- 
ties in him that made one eager to serve him 
in every possible way. I remember saying 
to Mr. Phillips once: “John, | want the 
syndicate business to be run exactly as if it 
were being conducted for the benefit of 
Robert Louis Stevenson.”” And that was 
the way I felt about him. 


Henry James and Stevenson 


Before | sailed for London, Stevenson 
gave me letters to a number of his friends 
there — Baxter, W. E. Henley, Sidney Col- 
vin, R. A. M. Stevenson, and others. | 
found most of Stevenson’s set very much 
annoyed by the attention he had received 
in America. There was a note of detraction 
in their talk which surprised and, at first, 
puzzled me. Henley was particulariy em- 
phatic. He had a double grievance: that a 
nation whom he despised as a rude and un- 
cultivated people should presume to give 
Stevenson a higher place than he held in 
England, and the personal jealousy which 
he later voiced in his own writings. He be- 
lieved that his own influence upon Steven- 
son’s work was not sufficiently recognized. 
Some of Stevenson’s London friends agreed 
that he was a much overrated man, and that 
his cousin, R. A. M. Stevenson, was the real 
genius of the family. 

There was one most marked exception to 
this dissenting chorus, and that exception 
was Henry James, to whom Stevenson had 
given me a letter. | had somehow always 
imagined Mr. James as a rather cold and 
unsympathetic man, but | now found how 
greatly | had been mistaken. His tone 
about Stevenson warmed my heart. His 
warm human friendship was a delight after 
what | had been hearing. There was noth- 
ing at all critical in his attitude. He was 
Stevenson’s friend, admirer, and well-wisher. 
His interest in Stevenson’s health, his work, 
his plans for the future, was wholly affec- 
tionate, wholly disinterested. His loyal, 
generous feeling I have never forgotten. He 
questioned me minutely about everything 
pertaining to Stevenson. His interest was 
keen, sympathetic, personal. 

During that visit to London | learned to 
appreciate one of Stevenson’s great sources of 
discouragement. Some of his friends there, 


those in whose critical powers he had most 
faith, were always condemning his new 
book, whatever it was. They could stand 
for what was already printed, but when he 
sent them the manuscript of a new work, 
they usually declared that that was fatal, 
that would be the end, and entreated him, for 
the sake of his reputation, not to publish it. 
One benefit of his life in the South Seas was 
that it placed him farther from these inhibit- 
ing influences, and left him freer to work out 
what was in him as best he could in the short 
life allotted to him. 

Although some of Stevenson’s friends were 
jealous of him in a small way, most of them 
were jealous for him in a very high way. 
Serious men took him more seriously than 
they took other writers of fiction. Critics 
like Mr. Colvin felt that he had a very pre- 
cious gift, something to-be preserved for the 
highest uses. He was not judged with the 
same leniency as other writers of his time. 
These criticisms of his friends were often the 
highest expression of their solicitude and 
regard; they were often very helpful to 
Stevenson, but sometimes disheartening. He 
was so sensitive to the opinions of others 
that an office-boy could influence him, for the 
moment. And yet, in the long run, he could 
not be influenced at all. But this suscepti- 
bility, the fact that he could be so easily dis- 
couraged by criticism, sometimes brought 
him great mental suffering. 


Stevenson’s Willingness to Be Edited 


When Stevenson began to send in his 
“Letters from the South Seas,” he told me 
to use my own judgment about editing 
them, and to cut wherever | thought it would 
be advantageous. After the series was well 
started in the syndicate, he wrote and asked 
me why | was not cutting the stuff down 
more. | have mentioned this willingness to 
be edited before, and | have said that all of 
the really first-rate writers | have known 
have been similarly open-minded. | must 
mention it again, because, somehow, young 
writers often have the idea that they are 
lowering their flag if they consent to any 
changes in their manuscript — that there is 
a mystic power in a certain order of words. 
My experience has been — and | think all 
other editors have had the same experience 
—that only writers of inferior talent and 
meager equipment feel in that way. Toa 
man of large creative powers, the idea is the 
thing; the decoration of phrase is a very 
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secondary matter. He has no feeling that, 
because he has set a thing down one way 
once, it must stand so forever. He can say 
the same thing in fifty different ways. If 
his story is loose and runs thin, he is glad to 
tighten it. If it is congested, and he has 
tried to bring out too many points, he will 
cut. He can afford to spare a few ideas; he 
has plenty. He has no feeling that he can 
not cut out this sentence because he will 
never be able to say that particular thing so 
well again; he knows he'll say it better. I 
mention Stevenson particularly, because he 
is acknowledged to have been an artist in 
words and to have achieved a more finished 
stvle than most men, and had a very particu- 
lar regard for style in its high sense. But he 
would have been very much ashamed of a 
stvle that condensation could hurt. He 
often lamented that Balzac did not have 
somebody to edit and condense his novels 
for him. 

In “The Dynamiters” Mrs. Stevenson 
actually collaborated with her husband, and 
she was a very strong influence in all of his 
work. Her criticism and suggestions had at 
all times great weight with him. All his more 
important work was done after his marriage. 


Stevenson’s Wife 


The more | saw of the Stevensons, the 
more | became convinced that Mrs. Steven- 
son was the unique woman in the world to 
be Stevenson’s wife. Every one knows the 
story of their first meeting: how, when Mrs. 
Osbourne was traveling in France with her 
daughter, Stevenson one afternoon, passing 
in the street, happened to look into the 
dining-room window of the little hotel at 
Grez just as Mrs. Osbourne was rising from 
the table; how he looked into her face for a 
moment, and said, when he went on up the 
street, that there was the only woman in the 
world he would ever marry. 

There had been a Spanish ancestor some- 
where back in Mrs. Stevenson’s family, and 
in every other generation the strain asserted 
itself. She herself is a very marked Spanish 
type. When Stevenson met her, her exotic 
beauty was at its height, and with this 
beauty she had a wealth of experience, 
a reach of imagination, a sense of humor, 
which he had never found in any other 
woman. Mrs. Stevenson had many of the 


fine qualities that we usually attribute to men 
rather than to women: a fair-mindedness, 
a large judgment, a robust, inconsequen- 


tial philosophy of life, without which she 
could not have borne, much less shared 
with a relish equal to his own, his wandering, 
unsettled life, his vagaries, his gipsy passion 
for freedom. She had a really creative 
imagination, which she expressed in living. 
She always lived with great intensity, had 
come more into contact with the real world 
than Stevenson had done at the time when 
they met, had tried more kinds of life, known 
more kinds of people. When he married her, 
he married a woman rich in knowledge of 
life and the world. Mrs. Stevenson’s auto- 
biograpay would be one of the most interest- 
ing books in the world. 

She had the kind of pluck that Stevenson 
particularly admired. He was best when 
he was at sea, and, although Mrs. Steven- 
son was a poor sailor and often suffered 
greatly from seasickness, she accompanied 
him on all his wanderings in the South Seas 
and on rougher waters, with the greatest 
spirit. 

A woman who was rigid in small matters of 
domestic economy, who insisted upon a 
planned and ordered life, would have wor- 
ried Stevenson terribly. In his youthful 
tramps he liked to start out with no luggage, 
buying a collar here and a shirt there, as he 
needed them. In managing his affairs, he 
had, as he often said, no money-sense. | 
remember hearing him tell how he and Mrs. 
Stevenson once went to Paris for a pleasure 
trip. They had a £100 ($500) check and 
some odd money, and they meant to have a 
thoroughly good time and stay as long as 
their money held out. After a few days 
they found their funds running short; they 
couldn’t imagine what they had done with it 
all, but there seemed to be very little money 
left, so they decided they had better get 
home while it lasted. When they got home, 
they found the £100 check among their 
papers. They hadn’t cashed it at all, and 
didn’t even know they hadn’t. 

In spite of his carelessness about money, 
and the fact that he put about $20,000 into 
his house in Samoa, Stevenson did so much 
work, and the demand for it has been so con- 
stant, that he left a large estate. A sick 
man of letters never married into a family so 
well fitted to help him make the most of his 
powers. Mrs. Stevenson and both of her 
children were gifted; the whole family could 
write. When Stevenson was ill, one of them 
could always lend a hand and help him out. 
Without such an amanuensis as Mrs. Strong, 
Mrs. Stevenson’s daughter, he could not 
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have got through anything like the amount 
of work he turned off. Whenever he had a 
new idea for a story, it met, at his own fire- 
side, with the immediate recognition, appre- 
ciation, and enthusiasm so necessary to an 
artist, and which he so seldom finds among 
his own blood or in his own family. 

After Stevenson disappeared in the South 
Seas, many of us had a new feeling about 
that part of the world. | remember that on 
my next trip to California | looked at the 
Pacific with new eyes; there was a glamour 
of romance over it. | always intended to go 
to Samoa to visit him; it was one of those 
splendid adventures that one might have 
had and did not. 

One afternoon in August, 1896, I went with 
Sidney Colvin and Mrs. Sitwell (now Mrs. 
Colvin) to Paddington station to meet Mrs. 
Stevenson, when, after 


novels in America, and he, in return, was to 
syndicate mine in England. Up to this time 
no American novel had been syndicated in 
England, and as | had never had occasion to 
fulfill my end of the agreement, | had for- 
gotten all about it. When | came to handle 
Stevenson’s adventure story, | went to Lon- 
don and began to place the story myself. Mr. 
Tilleston promptly called me to account, and 
we had an interview at the National Liberal 
Club in which he not only demanded the 
English returns for the Stevenson serial, but 
all the profits | had made on syndicating 
Tilleston material in America. | was so 
remorseful and so eager to make amends 
for my breach of faith that | consented to 
this, though it was a rather hard bargain, 
and paid Tilleston a sum which wiped 
out a large share of whatever | had ahead. 

I then immediately bor- 





Stevenson’s death, she at 
last returned to Europe 
after her world-wide wan- 
derings, after nine years 
of exile. There were only 
the three of us there to 
meet her. She had come 
from Samoa by way of 
Australia, and was to land 
at Plymouth froma P. & O. 
liner. When she alighted 
from the boat train, | felt 
Stevenson’s death as if it 
had happened only the 
day before, and I have no 
doubt that she did. As she 
came up the platform in 
black, with so much that 
was strange and wonder- 
ful behind her, his 
companion through so 
many years, through un- 
charted seas and distant 
lands, | could only say 
to myself, “Hector’s 
Andromache!” 

I got into an embarrass- 
ing predicament through 
syndicating Stevenson's 
“Outlaws of Tunstall 
Forest” in England in 
1888. Mr. Tilleston, a 
hard-headed old York- 
shireman, had the largest 
syndicate business in Eng- 
land, and I had an agree- 
ment with him that I was 
to syndicate his serial 








“I used to go out and walk about the 
city, anguishing over the thing” 


™, rowed £100 of Tilleston, 
a and went with Mrs. Mc- 
xs Clure on a pleasure trip to 
Italy. This was my first 
experience of Italy, and 
those were wonderful days. 
When we got to Florence, 
we found Timothy Cole, 
the engraver, there, at 
leisure and disposed to be 
our companion in our 
visits to the galleries. He 
went with us again and 
again to the Pitti, the 
Uffizi, and the Belle Arti, 
talking enchantingly about 
the pictures. His com- 
panionship was a great 
piece of good fortune for 
me, as well as a great 
pleasure. I had never be- 
fore had time or opportu- 
nity to look at pictures, 
and that ten days in 
Florence opened a new 
world tome. From Flor- 
ence Mrs. McClure and I 
went to Rome. That is 
always a great experience 
for any one who has cared 
about his classics in col- 
lege. When I got to the 
Forum, I felt as if Caesar 
had been there yesterday. 
The next year, 1880, I 
was serializing Rider Hag- 
gard’s novel “Cleopatra” 
in the syndicate. Some 
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years before this, when ‘King Solomon’s 
Mines” was first published in England, 
Brander Matthews had told me to look up 
this new man, Haggard. Brander Matthews 
has always been a man of catholic taste, 
such as seldom goes with a critical ability 
of such a high order as his, and he has 
always kept abreast with and been in sym- 
pathy with new literary movements, how- 
ever foreign they may be to his personal 
taste. He has always brought an unpreju- 
diced attention to any new literary manifes- 
tation. And Haggard was the first to sound 
the new note in English fiction which was to 
make itself heard above everything else for 
years to come. (I do not count Stevenson 
here. He was a man apart; he belonged to 
no school.) Before Haggard came out with 
a new tune, we had only the old English 
novel, become mechanical and in its decline 
— the stories of Wilkie Collins, James Payn, 
Mrs. Braddon, Clark W. Russell. In con- 
trast to these, ‘“‘ King Solomon’s Mines” wasa 
fresh breath from a new quarter of the world. 

During my next visit to London in 1899 
1 went up into Scotland, to visit Andrew Lang 
at St. Andrew’s. Andrew Lang was then 
literary adviser for Longmans, and while 
we were talking together he remarked that 
Longmans were about to bring out a new 
novel, “Micah Clarke,” by a man named 
Conan Doyle, who had already published a 
shilling-shocker called ““A Study in Scar- 
let.” On the train, going down from Scot- 
land, | bought the shilling-shocker at a news- 
stand, and as soon as | had read it decided to 
go after Doyle’s stories for the syndicate. It 
used to be said of me in those days that all 
my geese were swans because | went after 
things so hard. 

| bought the first twelve Sherlock Holmes 
stories from Mr. Watt, Conan Doyle’s agent, 
and paid £12 ($60) apiece for them. I had 
but one test for a story, and that was a 
wholly personal one — simply how much the 
story interested me. I always felt that I 
judged a story with my solar plexus rather 
than my brain; my only measure of it was 
the pull it exerted upon something inside of 
me. Of course, sometimes one is influenced 
by one’s own mood; if one is feeling more 
than usually vigorous, he is apt to transfer 
some of his own high spirits to the story he 
is reading. To avoid being influenced thus, 
| always made a rule of reading a story three 
times within seven days, before | published it, 
to see whether my interest kept up. I have 





often been carried past my station on the ele- 
vated, going home at night, reading a story 
that I had read before within the same week. 

When | began to syndicate the Sherlock 
Holmes stories, they were not at all popular 
with editors. The usual syndicate story ran 
about five thousand words, and these ran up 
to eight and nine thousand. We got a good 
many complaints from editors about their 
length, and it was not until nearly all of the 
first twelve of the Sherlock Holmes stories 
had been published, that the editors of the 
papers I served began to comment favorably 
upon the series and that the public began to 
take a keen interest. 

Shortly after this | was in London, and 
one day when | was going somewhere in a 
cab with Wolcott Balestier, he told me that 
Doyle had just completed a new historical 
novel, “The White Company.” | bought 
the American serial rights of the novel for 
$375; but when I sent the proofs of it around 
to the newspaper editors, they simply would 
have none of it. This, it must be remem- 
bered, was after the publication of the 
twelve Sherlock Holmes stories. | went to 
Mr. Laffan, of the New York Sun, and told 
him | had a novel of Doyle’s | couldn’t sell. 
Mr. Laffan took it off my hands and seri- 
alized it in the Sun. 

This was one of the most interesting 
of all my trips to London. | was lunching 
one day with Sidney Colvin at the British 
Museum, where he was in residence as Curator 
of Prints and Engravings. Colvin told me 
about a new writer who seemed to have red 
blood in him, and who had done a good 
deal of work out in India that was beginning 
to be talked about in London. His name, 
Colvin said, was Rudyard Kipling. The 
name was so unusual that | had to write it 
down to remember it. 

Shortly after this | paid my first visit to 
George Meredith. | went to Box Hill to see 
him about getting the right to syndicate sev- 
eral of his novelettes, such as “The Tale of 
Chloé,” which had never been published in 
book form and were unknown in America. 
During the course of our conversation I said: 

“Mr. Meredith, Mr. Colvin thinks very 
highly of a new writer named Rudyard Kip- 
ling. He believes he is the coming man. 
Do you know anything about him?” 

“The coming man,” said Meredith em- 
phatically, “is James Matthew Barrie.” 

Neither Meredith nor Colvin was far 
wrong. 


[TO BE CONTINUED] 
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Begun in November——ANTHONY ECKHART, a 
young American scientist, has come to China in 
order to collect phonographic records of Chinese 
music for his great study of Oriental tone-sense. On 
board ship he becomes acquainted with Archibald 
Crocker, a man with a certain attractive simplicity 
of nature, but with an ungoverned will and the 
easy morals of a conventional man of the world. 
Crocker is evidently laboring under deep mental 
distress, and he finally confides to Anthony that 


his wife Héloise, a musician who had been studying 
in Paris, has eloped with a man of his acquaint- 
ance, and that the two have come to the China 
Coast. It is his intention to find them and to kill 
them. Ina shabby hotel in Peking Anthony en- 
counters the runaway wife. She is alone, and 
occupies the room next door to his. One after- 
noon he hears her singing. He is startled by the 
recognition of a remarkable gift which she possesses 
—the sense of absolute pitch. This gift could be 
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used to such invaluable purpose in his scientific 
work that he introduces himself, and implores her 
assistance in making his records. Becoming in- 
terested in his project, Héloise throws herself into 
the work. Meanwhile, however, her position in 
the hotel has become compromising; she is perse- 
cuted with attentions from an undesirable source; 
her money is exhausted; and news comes that 
Crocker is in Peking. Unwilling to apply for help 
to Anthony, who has fallen in love with her, she 
one night takes morphine; but, as she takes an 


overdose, the poison proves ineffectual. Anthony, 
discovering what she has done, comes to her assist- 
ance. They reach an understanding; and An- 
thony goes to Crocker and tries to arrange a 
peaceable separation between the husband and 
wife. Crocker, however, half crazed with drink, 
eludes Anthony, who intercepts him on the way to 
Héloise’s room with a knife in his hand. The 
two men fight, and Crocker’s leg is broken in 
the struggle. As he is being carried back to his 
hotel, he commits suicide. 





April 15th — Night. 

ELOISE called me over to the big 
H hotel this noon, and we had a little 

talk. I was glad to find her com- 
pletely mistress of herself. She was very 
grave, but she had a direct, practical way 
about her that, I could see, had commanded 
respect among these strangers. One thought 
that had worried me not a little during the 
hours of her absence was that she might have 
difficulty in identifying herself as Crocker’s 
widow. But it was evident that no such 
question had arisen. 

She told me that there was some uncer- 
tainty as to whether the American Minister 
or the Consul-General at Tientsin should be 
brought into the matter, and asked me to 
speak with the manager. 

| was down in the main corridor, near the 
office, waiting for an opportunity to do this, 
when | encountered the Cincinnati man. 
He rose from a table in the lounge and 
crooked his finger at me. I joined him. 

He glanced about to make sure that no 
one was within ear-shot, then said, talking 
around his cigar: 

“| saw them bring him in. Is he dead?” 

I nodded. 

“Looked like it. Too bad.” He lowered 
his cigar. ‘Do the job himself?” 

| nodded again. 

“Thought so. The fools brought him 
right through here, with the knife lying on 
top of the robe. Pure luck that it happened 
to be morning and nobody much around. 
I’ve been looking him up. It’s awkward — 
awkward as hell. I sawhis wife. You want 
to keep her out of the publicity, | take it.” 

The man was not unkind. He was study- 
ing me with shrewd eyes,— I knew that,— 
but he was so physically big and solid, and so 
plainly a man of affairs in that rough, practi- 
cal world that Crocker himself had inhabited, 
that | found myself leaning on him. And, 
as | returned his quiet gaze, | knew that | 
could trust him. I realized, all at once, that 
the code has its good side as well as its bad. 

“Has there got to be publicity?” | asked. 


He squinted his eyes, took a thoughtful pull 
at his cigar, and nodded. “Rather,” he re- 
plied. “Everybody knows the Crocker fam- 
ily. And this fellow himself has been on the 
front page now and then. Publicity? Good 
God, man! Stop and think a minute. He’s 
dead. And death is one thing you can’t 
hush up so easily. I know our newspaper 
boys — and I know that. . . . Look here; 
suppose | take hold with you. Glad to do 
what | can.” 

| nodded at this. “I wish you would.” 

“All right. But tell me first, is Mrs. 
Crocker all right? The correspondents are 
sure to get at her, you know. Can she meet 
them, and keep cool?” 

“Yes,” said I; “she can do that.”’ 

His gaze lingered a moment on my face. 

“I thought so,” he replied. “She looks 
like the right kind.” 

For a little time he sat back in his chair, 
smoking and meditating. Then he said: 

“T’ll get the Consul-General on the wire, 
and ask him to come over himself. We'll 
have to tell him everything, but | think we 
can satisfy him — | cam bear witness that he 
was drunk and making threats. Socan you. 
The little Frenchman from the other hotel 
must have seen the thing. He sputtered 
around like a crazy man.” 

“Yes,” said |. “Crocker was alive when 
they started over here in the automobile.” 

“I gathered that. Wel', we can give a 
pretty complete story, among us all. | 
don’t know just how much you can tell, of 
course, but | advise you to come out with 
everything you know. Then, when we're all 
together, we can agree on what we'll give to 
the press. The managers of both hotels will 
be glad to keep it quiet. And the Consul- 
General’s all right — he’ll help us out to that 
extent, I think. You see, there’s no public 
interest to consider, nothing to hide but 
news. It’s the lady being involved ——” 

He smoked a moment, then concluded: 

“| think we can swing it. You go up now 
and advise the lady to keep very quiet and 
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follow instructions, while I’m __ getting 
Tientsin.” 

When I came down twenty minutes later, 
he led the way to a corner of the lounge. 

“The old boy’s coming himself,” he said, 
as we dropped into chairs. “I’m mighty glad. 
This is no job for student interpreters.” 

We had to wait for a few hours — no 
escaping that. I could see that the Cincinnati 
man had assumed the task of keeping me 
occupied, and | liked him for it. He gave 
me his card, by the way. His name is Hind- 
mann. He has large interests in vaudeville 
theaters through the Middle West. 

I must have appeared rather distrait to 
Hindmann. But, if I did, he ignored it. 
He just sat and smoked —a comfortably 
fat, round-faced man with shrewd, steady 
eyes — and talked along in an easy manner. 
He told me a good deal about his vaudeville 
business, | remember, and the curious prob- 
lems that are constantly arising out of the 
invasion of the entertainment field by the 
moving pictures. I think I expressed some 
interest now and then; but all the time that 
story was arranging and rearranging itself in 
the back of my head. 

Finally | found myself beginning to tell 
bits of it to him. After all, why not? He 
would hear most of it, anyway, before night. 
Then, after a little, it all came rushing out, 
and | realized that | was making a confidant 
of this fat man. It had to be, | think. 
Surely every human being, at certain intense 
moments of his life, needs a confidant. And 
I suppose there is never any telling, in a given 
case, what sort of individual will be chosen 
for the trust. Crocker chose me— and 
Sir Robert! I chose Mr. Hindmann, of 
Cincinnati. 

Hindmann said very little. When I had 
finished, he turned away, looked rather 
Steadily out of the window, and muttered 
something about its being a queer world. 

Later on, when it was about time for the 
Consul-General to arrive, he advised me to 
tell only of my earlier acquaintance with 
Crocker, of his drinking and his declared in- 
. tént to do murder, of my happening to be on 
the stairway in the Hétel de Chine when he 
came running up with a knife in his hand — 
and the rest in full. 

“But,” I protested, “the Consul-General 
will suspect. There are too many coinci- 


dences in that story.” 

“Of course there are,’ said Hindmann. 
“And of course he’ll see through them — he 
wasn’t born yesterday. 


But he won’t say 





anything about that. Neither will you. 
And there you are.” 

The Consul-General, with his secretary, 
arrived at four o’clock. He took possession 
at once of Crocker’s effects, locked them in 
his room and put a seal on the door. Then 
he called all of us before him in the manager’s 
private office,— the two hotel men, Hind- 
mann, and myself,— and in the course of an 
hour’s steady questioning drew out the story. 
After which I and the hotel men withdrew, 
leaving him with Hindmann for another 
hour. I don’t know what was said; Hind- 
mann has not referred to it since. But a 
messenger was sent to the Legation, and | 
know that the Consul-General himself did 
some telephoning. 

One curious fact came out during the 
examination. Inthe automobile, on the way 
from the Hétel de Chine, Crocker had asked 
for a pencil and written a few hasty sentences 
on the back of an envelope. The Consul- 
General asked for the paper; but no one had 
thought to look for it. It proved not to be 
in Crocker’s pockets. The automobile was 
called; and there, sure enough, it was, on 
the floor of the tonneau. 

He had written: 


Don’t send me home. Bury me in China. 


It was dated and signed. The Consul- 
General thought this over, and finally -sug- 
gested a temporary interment at Tientsin, 
unless Mrs. Crocker should have other plans. 
He is going to send all Crocker’s effects 
home under seal, for the courts to dispose 
of as they may decide. He suggests that 
Héloise employ counsel to look after her 
interest in his property. There is, of course, 
no hurry about this. 

Hindmann was right about the newspaper 
correspondents. It seems that several of the 
largest American papers have their own men 
here. The great news agencies are repre- 
sented, of course. And all these men got at us 
to-day. I find this experience perhaps the most 
disturbing of all. They are very insistent, 
these reporters. They make me curiously 
uncomfortable. Underlying all their ques- 
tions is a morbid eagerness to uncover a sen- 
sation, to make their “stories” as thrilling as 
possible. 

Two of the reporters forced their way to 
Héloise this evening. It was just after eight. 
| was in the lounge, waiting for Hindmann, 
when a China boy brought a chit. It 
was just a line asking me if | could come 
upstairs, signed “H.” | went up instantly. 
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“SHE WAS BUSY doing a last bit of sewing on ber coat. She worked in silence 


The management had given her the use of 
a small suite on the second floor. The door 
to her parlor was ajar, and | heard voices. 
I knocked, and she called to me to come in. 

There were the two reporters, hats in 
hand. Héloise was standing by the table, 
very erect and composed. She had put 
on a black tailored suit. It was this, per- 


112 


Anthony, being so 


haps, that emphasized the ivory whiteness 
of her skin and subdued the blue in her 
eyes. 

1 think she saw in my face indications 
that I was about to speak indiscreetly. For 
I was. The sight of the reporters in that 
room, trying to pin Héloise down to the 
details of this dreadful story, angered me. 
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for a moment. Then she said: ‘Do we have to go right on, up to the last minute, 


dreadfully casual?’ ”’ 


But before | could utter a word she took 
command of the situation. 

“Forgive me for calling you in this per- 
emptory way, Mr. Eckhart,” she said, “but 
I can not talk to these men. You were good 
enough to offer to help, and, since | am 
alone here, | am forced to take you at your 
word.” Then she turned to the reporters, 


adding: ‘Mr. Eckhart knew my husband. 
You will please talk with him.” 

“But, Mrs. Crocker,” persisted the older 
man, “it has been said that as 

| threw the door wide, and sprang directly 
in front of Héloise, facing the reporter. 

“Get out!” | said. 

He frowned, but backed toward the door 
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as | advanced on him. Thus | got them out 
into the corridor. I was all ablaze. But 
at the door | turned for one brief glance at 
Héloise. Her lips were compressed. She 
gave me a swift look of warning. This 
steadied me. I closed the door, and walked 
down the corridor after the reporters. 

“Come downstairs,” I said, ““and ask your 
questions of me.” 

So | myself came nearer to an outbreak 
than have any of the others. But | shall 
not lose my head again. And after one or 
two days the news value of the episode will 
have flattened out, and they will let us alone. 


April 16th — Morning. 
E are going down to Tientsin on the 
forenoon train for the funeral. Then 

back here before night. , 

Héloise herself has seen to all the little 
necessary arrangements. | think she is 
very fine about it. She shrinks neither 
from what she regards as her duty in this 
tragic time nor from the results of her own 
acts. It has all come back to her, of course, 
in a thousand memory-shapes. It must 
have. But she does not speak of that. 

The American Minister sent over a large 
bunch of lilac blossoms last night, cut from 
the bushes in the Legation compound. 


April 17th. 

E came back to Peking on the late 

afternoon train — Héloise, Hindmann, 
and !. But Hindmann stayed in the smoking- 
car most of the way. Héloise and | sat in 
our compartment without saying much of 
anything. Most of the way she rested her 
head back in the corner of the seat and 
watched the little brick stations flit by, 
and the Chinese farms with their mud-walled 
compounds. 

After a time I went forward and joined 
Hindmann. When | looked in on her half 
an hour later, she was sitting forward, chin 
on hand, studying the flat brown country- 
side. She gave me a faint smile. “Don’t 
go away again,” she said. 

And, since she was again looking out of 
the window and seemed not to expect a 
reply, | just dropped down opposite her, and 
myself gazed out of the window. 

After a little she spoke again, with some 
uncertainty in her voice: 

“I'll move my things back to our little 
hotel — first, Anthony.” 

| must have shaken my head, for she 
added, more resolutely: “1 must, Anthony.” 


“It would be trying for you to stay on at 
the Wagon-lits, of course,” | began. 

“It isn’t only that,” said she; then 
stopped. 

It was not only that, of course. The poor 
child was —is— penniless. But this was 
something | could not talk about. For the 
first time in many days, there was an 
awkwardness between us. Certainly | felt 
it, and | think she did. We couldn’t quite 
think out what to say. We had been in the 
presence of death, and love seemed a petty, 
selfish thing. And, back of this, something 
had happened that | don’t quite understand 
now. We have no longer the poignantly 
intimate sense of apartness from the world 
that we had during those strange, wonder- 
ful days at the Héte! de Chine. The world 
has thrust itself between us. I can see now 
that we were a million miles away from 
actual life, over there in our two little rooms 
with the shrunken door between. We did 
not know it then; but we were. We have 
become self-conscious. Many things flitted 
into my mind to say, but I could not say 
them. They were al) unpleasantly flavored 
with consuls-general and big, noisy hotels, 
and newspapers, and legal disputes. It was 
depressing to think that we could no longer 
slip unnoticed about the quaint, barbaric 
old city. We are known now — conspicu- 
ous, even. And woven through all these 
thoughts, deep in our common conscious- 
ness, hovered that brooding mystery of 
death. 

“All right, Héloise,” said I. “We will get 
your bags back to-night —the first thing. 
And we won't hurry about straightening out 
our plans. Wait a few days, until you feel 
like facing things. What you need now, I 
think, is some rest.” 

She shook her head. “I don’t need rest, 
Anthony. Goodness knows, | have strength 
enough for six women. | can face things. 
No; let’s plan now. What do you want 
me to do?” 

I sat there for several long moments, 
trying to think how to say it. Finally she 
asked, still gazing out of the window: 

“Do you think I ought to go to Paris, 
Anthony?” 

I nodded. Then, as she was not looking 
at me, said: “Yes, I do.” 

“But how, Anthony? How on earth can 
1? Everything is mixed now.” 

“I know,” said 1. “But I've been think- 
ing that out. We can doit.” 

“Yes,” said she; “but don’t you see ——” 
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It was not becoming easier. So | broke 
out with my conclusions: 

“In its essentials, dear, our plan is not 
changed at all.” 

“That’s absurd, Anthony!” 

“No. What has happened has merely 
deferred the payment of that money. Ug ti- 
mately it will have to come to you — some- 
thing, surely. 1 will advance it.” 

She moved restlessly. 1 hurried on: 

“You will give me your note and an as- 
signment of your claim on the estate. | — 
1 will charge you interest, Héloise. It will 
be perfectly businesslike. These things are 
done every day. Really.” 

It was no good talking on. She had 
turned her face away, and, under pretext of 
resting it on her hand, was hiding it from 
me. | forgot what she had said about not 
leaving her again, and stumbled out of 
the compartment and went back to Hind- 
mann. 

I did not return until he told me that we 
were approaching the outskirts of Peking. 

She smiled, as she had before. Then | 
helped her on with her coat. We stood there, 
awkwardly. 

“Anthony,” said she, “I’ve been thinking. 
You never saw him in his younger days. He 
was a very likable man, dear. He got on 
with people. And he was a good business 
man. Big and bluff, you know, and strong. 
| — I’ve been thinking — we shouldn’t have 
married, he and 1. That was a mistake. | 
was too young to know what marriage means. 
But | can’t help wishing you had seen him 
— before. I really think you would have 
liked him, Anthony. Strong men always 
did. You don’t think it strange of me?” 

“‘Héloise dear,” said I, “I’ve been think- 
ing the same strange thoughts. I did like 
him. He never really knew what he was 
doing. Even after what happened — what 
he tried to do — | haven’t been able to feel 
any hatred. No, not even anger. Nothing 
but a queer sort of sorrow.” 

“Oh, Anthony!” she breathed, her eyes 
shining. “Do you feel that way?” 

Then she said: “I’ve wanted to ask you 
— it’s difficult. Did he know about — us, 
Anthony?” 

1 couldn’t say much now; but | nodded. 

Her eyes were on mine; her lips were 
parted. “You told him, Anthony?” 

I nodded again. 

“Oh,” she cried softly,— with immense 
relief in her face,—“oh, Anthony, I’m so 
glad. Because’he never could have felt in 


that terrible way toward you. He didn’t, 
Anthony, did he?” 

I shook my head. The train rolled into 
the station shadows, and stopped. 

“ Because,” she was saying in my ear, as 
we moved slowly out into the corridor, “ hard 
as he was sometimes, and positive, and all 
shaken and tortured, even he knew the real 
things when he found them, Anthony. It 
would have hurt him, but he would have been 
fair—once he could really get it clear.” 
And she whispered, right there in the cor- 
ridor of the car, with passengers crowding 
behind us and before: “I’m so glad he 
knew it was you!” 


Grand Hétel des Wagon-lits, 
April 17th — Later. 
HELPED Héloise get her things back to 
our little hotel last night. Then | packed 
a bag and came over here and took a room. 
She didn’t say anything when I told her 
I was going to do this: but I am sure she 
realizes that it is the only thing to do. It 
disturbs me to think of her alone over there. 
But now that she is known to half the white 
people in Peking, | will not permit myself to 
stay there with her. I will not have her 
talked about on any new grounds. And 
now that I am beginning to understand her, 
I see clearly enough that I must protect her. 


April 18th — Morning. 

ES, | was right in moving over here. 

Héloise admitted it to-day. | asked 
her if she didn’t agree with me, and she said 
she had come to think that my judgment 
is better than hers in these matters. God 
knows, | am unworldly enough, but at least I 
am a bit more worldly than she. 

And I was right in insisting that we go 
right on with our plan, as if nothing had hap- 
pened. I have forced myself to go over the 
whole difficult business, thinking it out step 
by step; and I was right. 

It is a difficult business. Sometimes, at 
night, when my imagination slips out of 
control and dream-pictures come of a home 
of my own, it is almost more than I can bear. 
Last night I had to switch on the lights and 
work until daylight over the notes for Vol- 
ume Six. (That is to be the section devoted 
to “True Intervals and Natural Song.’’) 

| am driving myself to think constantly of 
the other side of the picture — to realize how 
beautiful Héloise is, what a person she is, and 
what a voice she has. No home that | could 
conceivably offer her would be large enough 
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to contain her life. And when | construct 
in my mind the years during which she would 
have to fight her own inclinations, deliber- 
ately confine her activities and build barriers 
against the growth of her own soul, my reso- 
lution strengthens. If it is hard to give her 
up now, it would be impossible then. | know 
myself well enough to know what | should 
be and do then. I would be jealous of her 
very bigness. | would, likely as not, come 
to hate her beauty, her voice, her capacity for 
work. | would fight to make a Hausfrau of 
her, with babies, and meals to get,— meals 
for me! — and sweeping and dusting to look 
after. And then, should | succeed in that 
miserable purpose, should I have to 
realize, every day and every night, with her 
beauty fading and with that wonderful edge 
on her voice becoming blunted and the tones 
growing uneven and foggy, that | had shut 
her out of the chance for growth that God 
gave her,— this after she had already taken 
one desperate, tragic step toward free- 
dom,— should | find myself forced to live 
day after day, year after year, with any such 
realization as that, | think the time would 
come when | should want to kill myself. 

The man who deliberately stops a woman’s 
growth — no matter what his traditions and 
beliefs, no matter what his fears for her — is 
doing a monstrous thing, a thing for which he 
must some day answer to the God of ali life. 

As civilization stands now, the woman 
who marries shuts herself out from the possi- 
bility of a career. Not in every instance, of 
course; but certainly in such an average, 
modest marriage as mine would have to be. 
I have some means, but not nearly enough. 
And it is not likely that I shall ever “make” 
money in any large way. : 

No; I really don’t believe the thing can be 
done. Not yet. I like to hope that some 
day the world will become more nearly civil- 
ized as regards marriage. But first we must 
make it less a matter of land and houses and 
goods, and of woman as property along with 
these. And | think we shall probably come 
to some system of paying woman directly for 
the great service of child-bearing and -rearing. 
Yes; we men must give up the last shreds of 
our thought of woman as a personal posses- 
sion. We are further from that, still, than 
we realize, P think. | myself am far, far from 
it. Where Héloise is concerned, | know per- 
fectly well that | am not to be trusted. God 
only knows what | should do, what | should 
come to think and believe. For the magic 


that is always between us would be confused 


in a thousand subtle ways with the heritage 
of deep-lying racial habits that are in me, as 
in every other man. But, at least, | have 
come to see it. For this | am thankful. 


_. (Late Afternoon—) still the 18tb. 
ELOISE understands now. And she 
agrees that | am right. She will accept 
the loan I suggested, and she will go to 
Paris. 

She called up this afternoon — while | 
was writing. 

“Anthony,” she said, “take me for a walk. 
It’s stuffy here; | want some air.” 

So she started out, and | met her near the 
eastern end of Legation Street. 

“Just a little walk, Anthony,” she said. 
“I’m not getting any exercise these days. I 
don’t seem to want to go out alone any more. 
Up on the wall, Anthony, where we can feel 
the wind, and there won’t be so much dust.” 

So we climbed the ramp, and walked from 
the Hatamen to the Chienmen and back — 
two miles. | told Héloise, while we walked, 
that I had worked it all out. I told her, too, 
of a curious coincidence of this very morning. 
| picked up a magazine in the hotel lounge, 
and, turning the pages, found my attention 
arrested by an interview with some great 
singers. In that paper the three finest living 
operatic sopranos agreed that marriage, 
home, domesticity, could play no part in 
their lives. 

I felt it my duty to tell her about this. We 
simply have got to face these facts. And I 
must help, keep up her courage with my own. 
Once she finds herself established in Paris, 
her work going on, the stimulus of new ac- 
quaintances and of fine music and of the 
stir and rush of the Western World all 
about her, it will not be so hard, | think. At 
present, the loneliness, the sense of distance 
from her own kind, and the perplexing 
reactions of the tragedy that we have both 
had to pass through, combine to bring her 
deep emotional self closer to the surface 
than normal. Then, of course, she is quite 
dependent on me. We do not speak of this; 
but I know well enough that it is every 
moment in her thoughts. 

We did not stay out long. 
cult when we are together. | am going 
to start my own work at once. It is the 
only way to keep steady — I! can see that. 
I have letters to the American Minister. | 
shall present them to-merrow. 

We lingered at the door of her hotel. 
Neither ‘of us wanted to say good-by. We 


It is most diffi- 
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“] RUSHED UP TO HELOTSE’S room and told her of my find. I described the stones to ber. 
I imitated, as nearly as I could, the sound of the stones” 
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stood there for several moments without 
speaking. Then she said: 

“Will you come in?” 

| shook my head. She took a few slow 


Steps into the doorway; then stopped. 
“| shall not change, Anthony in Paris!” 
she said, and hurried in without looking back. 


| HAVE succeeded in getting reservations 
for her on the Trans-Siberian leaving Har- 
That means starting from 
-in three days. 


bin on the 23d. 
Peking on the 21st 


4 pril 19th — Noon. 

SENT one of my letters of introduction to 
I the American Minister to-day, by coolie. 
He replied at once, with a cordial chit ask- 
ing me to tea this afternoon. 

| find that Hindmann knows him, and has 
spoken of me to him. It turns out that the 
Minister regards himself as something of an 
amateur in Chinese music. He knew my 
name. 

“He showed me a big book,”’ said Hind- 
mann, in telling me about it last night. 
“Had a lot of queer music scales in it, and 
pictures of instruments. He said it was 
the standard authority on the subject.” 

“What book?” | asked him. 

“Don’t remember the title,” 

“But think, man! Think! Who wrote it?” 

“Didn’t notice that, either. Some Ger- 
man, though.” 

“That can not be,” said |— with some 
excitement, | will admit. “Neither Boag 
nor von Stumbostel is within five years of 
publishing the results of his researches. | 
am nearer it than they. My first volume, 
“The Origins of Musical Sound,’ stands now 
in galley proof and will be published within 
two years. No, no, no! There is no Ger- 
man work that is the authority on primitive 
There is, as yet, no authoritative 


said he. 


music. 
work. Van‘Haalst, Elton, Pére Avard, and 
twenty others merely pointed the way. 


All of them pointed the way wrong in cer- 
No. If there is 

1 am the stan- 
does not 


tain important respects. 
an authority, it is myself. 
dard authority. The Miuinister 
know what he is talking about.” 
Hindmann grinned. “Seems to me,” he 
observed, “it was published at Bonn.”’ 


“At Bonn!” I shouted,at him. “At 
Bonn!” 
“Yes; I’m sure it was Bonn.” 


“It was not the book of von Westfall?” 
“That's it,” 
the guy 


said he, nodding. ‘ That’s 


-von Westfall.” 


So the influence of that scoundrel has 
penetrated to Peking! He has actually 
got himself regarded as an “authority”! 
| didn’t know what to say or think. But 
Hindmann calmed me down a good deal. 
He has a steadying influence on me, anyway. 
“You needn’t sputter at me,” he said. 
I didn’t write it.” 

“| know,” said 1. “But I was not think- 
ing of you. I do not know what to do. | was 
to have had tea with the Minister to-day.” 

“Well,” remarked Hindmann, around his 
cigar, “why not?” 

“Why not?” I repeated. “It is impossi- 
ble. This man will wish to talk my sub- 
ject — my subject! — with the work of that 
charlatan at his elbow. No; I will not talk 
with him. I can not. Don’t you see?” 

“No,” said Hindmann — “not exactly.” 

“| am at once placed in competition with 
one that | know to be an absolute impostor. 
The Minister will take seriously what he 
regards as his own views. But they will 
not be his own — they will be the views of 
von Westfall. Don’t you see? 1” 


“e 


I can’t go! 

Hindman sat for a little while, smoking 
and thinking. He has a very comfortable 
way of settling his plump person into a 
big arm-chair. 

“Look here,” he said. “You want to go 
over there. It’s worth doing.” 

I’m afraid | sniffed at this. 

“But it is,” he went on. “So what you 
want to do is to go right ahead with it. 
Don’t be licked by a book.” 

He didn’t quite understand me there. | 
was not “‘licked”’ at all, and | told him so. 

“Prove it by going, then,” he said. 

“But I’m afraid | shall insult him. | 
shall have to say what | believe.” 

“Go ahead and insult him, then,” said 
he; and he took out his cigar and grinned 
cheerfully. 


Same Date. 

GOT Hindmann to help me out with the 

notes and the assignment of Héloise’s in- 
terest in the estate. 

He knows all about these things. He got 
blank note forms from the manager of the 
hotel, and he himself dictated the assign- 
ment paper to a Japanese stenographer. It 
was astonishing to me to hear him do this. 
On matters of legal phraseology, and where 
precise statement of fact is required, he is 
very clear-headed. But then, I suppose that 
my peculiar faculties would be equally sur- 
prising and interesting to him. 
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The document worries me a good deal. 
It is quite long; and it makes over to me, in 
the most unequivocal language, Héloise’s 
entire interest in the property. It is worded 
harshly and sharply. Just reading it, | had 
the unpleasant feeling that | was forcing her 
to sign away to me everything she may pos- 
sess in the world as security for a paltry loan. 

“What's the matter with it?” asked 
Hindmann, watching my face. 

“It has such a horribly ironclad look,” 
said I. 

“Then why make her sign it? 

“Because she’d never in the world accept 
the money, any other way.” 

“Oh,” said he, very thoughtful. 

“Look here,” I suggested. ‘“Couldn’t 
you modify it a little? Make it not quite so 
strong?” 

He shook his head. “It’s the regular 
legal form, Eckhart: I’ve had to do this 
sort of thing half a dozen times.” He 
smoked a little. “I suppose you know it 
isn’t worth anything.” 

“Not worth anything?” 

“Poorest security in the world. It 
won't be even partly binding until the 
executor of the estate has pledged himself 
to you to execute the agreement and to 
accept personal responsibility in the matter. 
Full of holes, that thing is.”’ 

I didn’t dare let him know how my heart 
jumped at this. I am glad it isn’t binding. 

1 have figured it out that I can spare a 
thousand dollars from my letter of credit 
now. So that all she will have to do is to 
sign that document and one note for a 
thousand dollars. Then, when I send her the 
next draft, | need only inclose a new note 
for her signature. At Hindmann’s sugges- 
tion, | am going to draw each note to run a 
relatively short time —a year, say. Then 
I can look after the renewing of them my- 
self, from time to time. 

I am going over to the Legation now for 
tea. I got out my black cutaway coat and 
had it pressed. And the China boy has 
smoothed down my silk hat, after a fashion. 
I shall carry the gold-headed cane that was 
given me by my seminar students six years 
ago, lacking two months. It was a curious 
thing for them to do. But pleasing. 

Hindmann had the right idea, as usual. 
I will not be licked by a book. And I shall 
say exactly what | know to be true. Not in 


” 


a quarrelsome spirit, of course, but straight 
out. It is nothing to me that he is the 
American Minister. 


Still the 19th — Very late. 

HAVE been greatly surprised. 

When I was shown into the drawing- 
room at the Legation residence, the Minister 
himself greeted me. He is a not unattrac- 
tive man — past middle life, rather stout, 
with many of the familiar mannerisms of the 
prosperous man of business who has reached 
a point in life where he feels he can afford to 
indulge, and perhaps educate, the gentler 
side of his nature. 

I suppose his present position is a reward 
for generous contributions to the expenses of 
his party. Though, personally, I should re- 
gard it as a punishment. 

He and his lady (a person of some real 
charm) have surrounded themselves with 
attractive objects of Oriental art. The 
large rug in the drawing-room is as fine 
an example of Chinese blue and white 
weaving as I remember having seen. | 
had an opportunity — when the Minister 
stepped out of the room for a moment, 
and before the ladies came in —to turn 
back a corner and count the threads. 
They ran twenty and twenty-one to the 
inch, using my thumb-joint as a rough 
measurement; which is pretty close weav- 
ing, especially when you consider that the 
rug is at least sixteen feet by twenty-four 
in size. 

The chairs and tables were all of carved 
blackwood and teak stained black, very 
elaborate, and pleasing in an ornate way. 
There were two exquisitely carved wooden 
screens, and a great number of small vases, 
each on its wooden stand. The most beauti- 
ful objects in the room were two immense 
blue and white vases, standing all of seven 
to eight feet high on their pedestals. The 
Minister says they are of the Ming period. 
And, while he did not exactly speak of them 
in terms of money value, as we Americans 
are prone to do, he did refer casually to 
another pair similar to these, except that 
the glaze was distinctly inferior, that 
sold in New York for sixteen thousand 
dollars. 

I fear I was a little stiff at first, even severe, 
when tea was served. The talk was general. 
But | could not forget that somewhere on 
that man’s shelves stood von Westfall’s work. 
Of course, though, the Minister is the merest 
dilettante. I saw that right away. The 
sort of man who uses his money to build up 
an atmosphere of understanding and refine- 
ment about himself, without being altogether 
successful at it. 
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Some other outsiders had come in, ladies 
from the hotel, and officers of the Legation 
Guard; and when these rose to go, and of 
course | with them, the Minister asked me to 
Stay. 

He led me to his office, seated me com- 
fortably, and gave me a cigar —the best 
cigar, in fact, | have smoked since landing at 
Yokohama. Out here, it is impossible to get 
much besides the rather rank Manila article 
that comes wrapped in tinfoil. This was a 








“STOP AND THINK a minute. 





He's dead; and death is one thing 
you can't bush up so easily’ ” 


real Havana, however, carefully preserved 
in a humidor. Then he said: 

“| have known for some time of the 
work your Foundation is doing in the 
study of primitive music, Dr. Eckhart. 
And it is, | may say, a subject that greatly 
interests me.” 

| would not speak what was in my mind. 
Not yet — for he had not yet thrown that 
book at my head. It was not yet the time 
to insult him; it would be distinctly unrea- 
sonable to insult him at 
this stage. So I inclined 
my head and waited. 

“| have read some of 
the older works on the 
subject of Chinese music 
—van Haalst, Elton, 
Avard, Pegrew, and so 
on—and have looked 
forward rather eagerly 
to the more complete re- 
sults of modern research. 
A book was recom- 
mended to me when | 
was home last year— 
a book by von Westfall, 
of Bonn.” 

I smoked hard and 
fast. He went on: 

“It was recommended 
as an authoritative work; 
but I find it, in certain 
respects, quite unsatis- 
factory.” 
| | sat right up in my 
| chair and stared at him. 
He continued, rather 
apologetically: 

“Of course, | am an 
utter amateur in these 
matters, Dr. Eckhart. 
But it is disturbing to me 
to find this supposed 
authority referring to 
the twelve iis as giving 
the twelve equal semi- 
tones of the octave. 
Why, that is van Haalst’s 
olderror. I know better 
than thatmyself. I have 
sounded the lis in the 
Confucian temple, and 
they give out very un- 
even intervals, ranging 
over an octave and a 
half, at least.” 

| jumped to my feet and 
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“| THREW THE DOOR WIDE and sprang directly in front of Héloise, facing the reporters. 


“Get out 


waved my cigar at him; and my voice rang 
out shrilly. | couldn’t help this — my sur- 
prise was so sudden and so complete. 

“An octave and three quarters, very 
nearly!” | cried. ‘From about our a to the 
f of the second octave above.” And I added: 
“Von Westfall is a faker — a cheap scoun- 
drel masquerading in the robes of the scholar 
— a man who rushes his guesses into print 
before the honestly prepared work can be 
completed. He is not an authority. He 


!’ | said” 


never was. It is | who am the authority — 
I, and perhaps von Stumbostel, of Berlin. 
Ask Boag! Ask Ramel, Fourmont, de Mus- 
seau! Ask Sir Frederick Rhodes of Cam- 
bridge!” And I laughed. 

The Minister was impressed. I will say 
that for him. He got up too, and seized my 
hand. 

“T am delighted,” he said. “You affirm 
my own rough conclusions. Come with 
me; | have something here that will interest 

12! 
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you. At least, | should be glad to have 
your opinion of it.” 

He led the way into a small room across 
the hall, unlocking the door with a key from 
his pocket. | followed him in. He raised the 
window-shades, then turned with a gesture. 

There, against the wall, stood an object 
the precise like of which | had never ex- 
pected to see outside of the Imperial Palace 
and possibly a temple or two at Peking or 
Nanking. 

It was one of the old stone chimes. The 
very first glance assured me that it was au- 
thentic. The stones were all of the same 
size, shaped roughly like the letter L. They 
hung in a double row, in a carved frame of 
wood, each separate stone suspended by a 
meta! ring — gold, | think — that pierced 
the stone at the angle. They were all the 
same size, of course, for the difference of 
pitch is accounted for by the varying thick- 
ness of the stones. I counted them; there 
were sixteen—the notes of the twelve 
lis and the first four notes of the grave 
series. 

And each of these large stones was a per- 
fect piece of green, translucent jade! 

“The Pien-ch’ing!”’ | cried. 

He bowed. 

I stepped forward and examined the stones. 
They were very old; hard as jade is, the cor- 
ners and edges were worn down here and there. 
| tapped them softly. I simply could not 
believe my eyes. 

lhe Minister handed me the little wooden 
mallet that lay at the base. This too was 
very old, though of course a thing of this 
week as compared with the stones. My 
mind was racing back into dit periods of 
Chinese history. It would be interesting to 
know where those jade stones have been — 
in what old royal palaces of Peking, Nanking, 
Hangchow, Sian-fu— through what wars 
they have lain buried or have passed from 
one conquering hand to another — in what 
stately caravans they may have been trans- 
ported across a swarming, prostrate land. 
From their appearance they must have been 
in existence long before the destructive hand 
of the old Emperor Che Huang-ti was raised 
against every book and every instrument of 
art or music in the land. 

I struck the stones slowly, one after an- 
other. But first | said: 


“The intervals will not be perfect.” 

“No,” said he; “for the stones are worn.” 

| struck that old sixteen-note scale again 
and again. 


I tested the close intervals of the 


middle section. | listened with my delicate 
aural nerves strained to the uttermost. 

We talked excitedly. I fear it was | who 
said the most. But that was natural enough; 
for | know my subject, and he does not. I 
told him the legend that thousands of years 
ago a perfect stone chime was found in a 
pool, and that it has since been used to give 
the correct pitch to all Chinese instruments. 
The known history of the twelve liis gives the 
lie to this, of course; but the legend is quaint. 
| think | must have given him also a rough 
history of the dais, and of their semi-mythical 
origin in the life of the prehistoric king who 
measured off a length of bamboo tube with 
millet grains and produced a tone by sucking 
air through it, and then got his complete 
scale by cutting other tubes of half the size, 
a quarter the size, and so on. It got dark 
while we stood there. 

Finally he said: 

“T am exceedingly glad, Dr. Eckhart, that 
you approve of my purchase. I had to use 
my own judgment, you see. Now, let me ask 
you — is not your Foundation establishing a 
museum of ancient musical instruments?” 

“Decidedly, we are!” I cried. 

My pulse was racing like mad, and I know 
my forehead was sweating, for every few 
minutes, it seems to me, | was wiping my 
spectacles. Indeed, my handkerchief be- 
came quite useless for the purpose, and | had 
to borrow his. 

Ali the possibilities of this: most unex- 
pected situation were dancing in my mind at 
once. What if he should give this treasure 
to the Foundation —a perfect specimen of 
the basic musical scale of the Eastern World! 
I could not be insensible to the fact that some 
credit would attach to me, should he make 
the benefaction through me. For this sort 
of activity is precisely the sort that financial 
directors of institutions such as ours are 
peculiarly fitted to understand. Scholarship 
and research worry them a little; they are 
eager for what they call “results.” And if 
any man in the entire field of musical 
research has ever produced so tangible and 
valuable a “result” as this ancient and per- 
fect Pien-ch’ing, | have yet to learn of it. 

And | was thinking of flattering ways in 
which his name could be identified with 
the gift. For we men of science may be 
what is called “impractical,” but we early 
learn the proper methods of managing our 
benefactors. 

He went on, studying me with his eyes: 

“You think, Dr. Eckhart, that the 
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Foundation would regard these stones as an 
acceptable gift?” 

“So acceptable,” said I, “that I should 
consider it one of the great opportunities of 
my life to act as their representative in the 
transaction.” 

“Suppose, then,” he concluded, “you 
write me a letter embodying a request for the 
gift and suggesting the best method of ar- 
ranging the matter.” 


| MEANT to return to the hotel; but it 
proved quite impossible. I was altogether 
too excited for that. Instead, I hailed a 
rickshaw and drove straight for the little 
hotel near the German glacis. 

| rushed up to Héloise’s room, and 
knocked. 

She was within, eating a solitary dinner 
off a tray. 

| told her of my find. 1| didn’t feel like 
sitting down, but walked about the room as 
I talked. I described the stones to her. | 
imitated, as nearly as | could with my stri- 
dent voice, the sound of the stones — singing 
the scale for her: ‘‘ Poom! — poom! — poom! 
— poom-m-m!”’ 

Héloise sipped her coffee, and followed me 
with her eyes. She didn’t smile very much. 
To be quite candid, I don’t believe she is 
much interested in Pien-ch’ings. Though | 
realize now that I did break in on her 
abruptly, all full of my triumph, without a 
thought as to what her mood might be. 

Come to think of it, I didn’t even ask her 
if she got her traveler’s checks all right. 

I came away rather crestfallen. She sug- 
gested that I sit, but I didn’t. I couldn’t 
adjust myself, for some reason. All my life 
| have dreamed of seeing even an incomplete 
Pien-ch’ing. It was one of my goals in this 
journey. Why, von Stumbostel himself may 
have to come to New York to see it! 

But to-night | am upset. God knows, it 
doesn’t mean that | have forgotten any of 
the other things. God knows, | don’t want 
to disturb Héloise! I would gladly bear all 
her sorrows, if I could. 


April 2oth. 

ER train leaves to-morrow morning. 

This morning, before my breakfast, | 

went into the booth to call her up, and found 

that she was at the telephone trying to 

get me. 

She said: 

“T wasn’t very nice about your work yes- 

terday, Anthony. But I didn’t quite under- 


stand at the moment. And you rushed off 
before | could think.” 

| protested; | told her how I| have been 
blaming myself for that. 

“But you are wrong, dear,” she said. 
“I’m proud and happy for you. I Shall be 
expecting a great deal of you, Anthony, when 
| am away off there in Paris.” 

“| shall expect more of you,” I replied 
doggedly. Then I broke out: “I want to 
see you!” 

“| know,” she breathed. 

“But we mustn’t, Héloise. It’s only one 
day more. Fortunately, we shall both be 
busy.” 

She didn’t reply at once. I thought the 
Central operator had cut us off. I called, 
“Hello,” two or three times, and was about 
to ring for Central when her voice floated 
again to my ear: 

“Yes, Anthony, I’mhere. It 7s fortunate, 
of course. . . . You'll come — at least — in 
the morning, to help me get away?” 

“Yes,” said 1; “I'll come in the morning.” 

That was all. We said good-by then. 

I have sent over a Japanese maid to help 
with her packing. j 

I am very nervous to-night. Hindmann 
observed it before | was fully aware of it 
myself. He tried to make me drink some 
whisky; but I don’t see what good that 
would do. 

These last few days, as I look back on 
them, seem quite unreal. I walk about. I 
eat. I even sleep. | talk with Hindmann, 
about one thing and another, naturally 
enough. I laugh; I become heated, angry. 
I even think intently of many workaday 
things. . . . And yet, nothing is really so. 
Back of it all there is a nervous pressure, a 
tension. 

Well, it is all over, this strange drama. 
It has changed me vitally. I shall never 
again be the self-centered — no, not self- 
centered, either — work-centered recluse that 
| have been. Life has seized upon me and 
whirled me into its main current. I have 
felt passion and jealousy. | have loved; 
I have hated; I have fought. I have held 
in my arms — close, close — the one woman 
whose eyes have the magic power to unlock 
my heart and flood it with the radiant music 
of love. 

And now we go our ways — because it is 
life. Her large trunk went to the station 
this afternoon. To-morrow morning | shall 
call for her. We shall step into our separate 
rickshaws. We shall ride to the East Station. 
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I will see that she is comfortably settled on 
the train, and wish her a not too unpleasant 
journey, and stand there in the station until 
the train shall have disappeared beyond the 
end of the Tartar City wall. 

That Will be the end. 


April 21st — Early. 

HE letter is here from the Minister. He 

gives us the Pien-ch’ing outright. It 

is to bear his name, and to be kept where it 

will be always accessible to scholars and to 

the public. He very courteously suggests 

that the stones be packed under my personal 
supervision. 

| am going down to breakfast now. Then 

| shall cable Harbury, advising him of the 

benefaction. Then for Héloise, and the 
wie. . ¢. 


Same date — Night. 

CALLED for Héloise at a quarter past 
I nine this morning, and sent up my card. 
It was returned to me in a few moments. 
Héloise had written on it, “Come up.” 

Her door was ajar. | stepped in. Her 
steamer-trunk and hand-bags were piled 
there, ready to go. 

“Be ready ina moment, Anthony,” she said. 
Then: “ You were coming up, weren’t you?” 

She was busy doing a last bit of sewing on 
her coat, and spoke without looking up. 

“No,” said I, “I wasn’t.” 

She worked on in silence for a moment. 
Then she said: ‘‘Do we have to go right on, 
up to the last minute, Anthony, being so 
dreadfully casual?” 

| hardly knew how to answer this. It had 
seemed to me that we had to do precisely 
that. I dropped into a chair by the bare 
center table, and held my hat in my two 
hands. 

“Oh, don’t worry, Anthony,” she went on. 
| had never heard her speak in just that tone; 
it disturbed me. “Don’t worry. I’m going. 
To Harbin—and Moscow—and Paris. 
In less than an hour | shall be gone. But it 
did seem to me that we could say good-by 
up here.”’ 

She went right on sewing until the little 
task was done. Then she bent over and bit 
off the thread, with a jerk of her head. She 
put the needle in her shopping-bag; then 
pursed her lips and studied the little gold 
watch on her wrist. 

Finally she looked up, and our eyes met. 

“Anthony,” she said, very quietly, “what 
if | shouldn’t go?” 


I got up, and walked back and forth be- 
tween the table and the door. 

“Oh, Héloise,’”’ | broke out, “why do you 
say this now!” 

“Why not?” said she. 

“Can’t you see that our judgment is 
worth nothing now—nothing at all? 
We've made our plans.” 

“Do you want me to go?” she persisted, 
her eyes half hidden behind drooping lashes, 
but on me every instant. 

“Do I want you to go?” | almost mim- 
icked her. My voice was rising, and she got 
up and slipped swiftly past me, closing the 
door and leaning back against it, still watch- 
ing me. “Do | want to give up the most 
wonderful thing in my life, and turn back 
all alone to my work?” | choked. “You 
know better than to ask such a question. 
It is foolish. You must not say such things 
to me. I can not bear it!” 

“Then,” said she, ““why on earth are we 
doing it?” 

She came to the chair on the other side of 
the table, and sank into it, still watching me. 
“You are afraid of happiness,” she said. 
“No, no— 1am not! It is not that!” 

“But, Anthony, I can’t believe that you are 
afraid of unhappiness. | know you too well.” 

“Tam not. I am choosing unhappiness.” 

She knit her brows. “Probably,” she 
said, slowly and thoughtfully, “it is some- 
thing of both.” 

“No,” I answered; “you are wrong. 
You know well enough what it is. It is your 
freedom. That is the one thing | will not, 
can not take.” 

““My what?” she queried, with a curious, 
faint smile. 

“Your freedom!” I cried, standing over 
her with clenched hands. 

“But, Anthony, | am not free. There 
never was a woman less frée — than | am — 
now — this minute!” 

“That is absurd, Héloise.” 

“It is not absurd. Oh, Anthony, An- 
thony, will you ever come down out of the 
clouds! Do you really suppose that I will 
be free just because you say so — off there 
in Paris, knowing every moment of the day 
and night that nothing on earth but your 
generosity keeps me alive—that every 
step of my growth will be due to you — 
that ——”’ 

“Stop, dear! You must not —— 

“___. that | am not even paying my way? 
Oh, Anthony, bless your dear heart, some- 
times, in thinking about you, | laugh — and 
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sometimes | cry. Can’t you see that | shall 
not move a mile toward Paris of my own 
desire, that | go only because you tell me to 
— yes, because you order me to? Can’t 
you see that this has been your idea all along, 
not mine—that you have made every 
decision, down to the minutest detail of my 
poor life? Freedom? Why, Anthony dear, 
I’m a million miles from freedom, and travel- 
ing the other way! I don’t want that kind 
of freedom. I want to work with you — 
right by your side. I want to earn some 
real freedom, the right kind. I want to — 
yes, to make good with you, Anthony. . . . 

“Oh, I’ve tried to be good! I’ve tried to 
accept your judgment in everything. My 
life is yours anyway, so there was no harm in 
that. I love you as | never knew a woman 
could love a man. I| worship you... . 
You must not stop me, Anthony! Even so, 
| would give you up — if it was best for you. 
That is all | have asked myself: What 
would be best for your’ And then you've 
ordered me about so, Anthony, and what 
on earth could | say? 1 had to plan as you 
told me to plan. I ought not to be saying 
this now. I ought to be going away very 
quietly, saying, ‘Yes, Anthony; I will go, 
Anthony.’ But now you tell me that in 
your heart you want me tostay. And I can 
see that it is true. I know you want me.... 
And yet, Anthony, you have the hardihood, 
you assume the wisdom, to decide for us 
both — squarely against the dictates of 
both our hearts. You assume not only to 
decide for us now — you are deciding what 
the future would be if we should stay to- 
gether. And that is —why, that is silly, 
Anthony! There never was a man and 
woman who needed each other more than 
you and | need each other.” 

Her voice dropped and softened. 

“| don’t think a man and woman ever 
loved more wonderfully, Anthony. We 
aren’t children. We have suffered. And 
| think we know. ... You see, dear, | 


‘ have come to distrust your judgment about 


some very human things. Every marriage 
is a risk. People seldom marry who know 
each other as you and | do, who have 
tested each other. ... Oh, I’ve tried so 
hard to accept your judgment. I kept 
waking up last night, and it all raced 
through and through my head; and still | 
felt | must do as you say.” 

My world was falling about me. 

“But your work, child!” I cried. “All 
that stands just as it stood before, when we— 


well, when | — made the plans. The prob- 
lem is still there. We can’t escape that, 
not even by the easy process of following 
our hearts.” 

She had dropped her eyes. She was 
smiling. 

“There isn’t any problem, Anthony,” she 
said. 

“Oh, come, Héloise 

“There isn’t, dear. If I spend these next 
two years just in learning by heart the operas 
that I’ve got to know, they will be years well 
invested. I could do that out here just as 
well as in Paris.” 

“But you are begging the question, dear. 
It isn’t just that. You know it, isn’t just 
that.” 

“What is just that?” she asked, still 
smiling. 

It was hard to answer this directly; but 
I had to. I dropped on my knees beside 
her. I gripped her shoulders. I tried to 
make her look at me. For it would not do 
for us to go all to pieces — we must face 
this thing. 

“Héloise dear — you know it isn’t just 
that. You have not forgotten what those 
three great singers said?” 

“No,” she murmured; “I remember well 
enough.” But still she would not look up. 

“You know what they said. The art 
of the opera singer is the most exacting 
thing in the world. There is no place in it 
for a husband, a home —and children, 
dear. For these things are exacting, too. 
It was the three greatest sopranos in the 
world who said that.” 

“Oh, I know all that, Anthony,” — I could 
not make her lift her eyes,— “but people 
are so different. There isn’t any problem, 
really. There are only different persons. 
That’s all, Anthony. I could tell you of 
three other great singers that have husbands, 
homes, and splendid families. . . . Only 
one thing bothers me — they all happen to 
be contraltos. Do you suppose there is any 
such difference as that between contraltos 
and sopranos, Anthony?” 

Now she looked up. That smile was still 
hovering about her eyes and the corners of 
her mouth. But when I drew her head 
against my shoulder and pressed my lips to 
her forehead, it faded. 

I kissed her cyes slowly, one after the other. 

Then her hand slid hesitatingly up on my 
shoulder, as it had once before. Her head 
nestled back in the hollow of my arm. | 
bent close; our lips met. 
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We said many things. It hardly matters 
now what they were. 

Excepting this. She held my face in her 
two hands and looked into my eyes. 

“Dear, dear boy,” she said, “you have 
lived all your life with theories. Don’t 
you think it is time you lived with a fact? 
For I’m afraid that’s what | am —a fact. 
And facts are stubborn things, Anthony.” 

But then she worried a little. ‘You 
mustn’t let me sweep you off your feet, 
Anthony. We must sit up and think. We 
must decide this thing.” 

So she sat up straight. And | 
back, still kneeling beside her. 

For a jittle space we were very sober. 
Then she said: 

“Anthony! what are you 
What makes you look like that? 

It was a moment before | could compose 
my features. She had folded her hands in 
her lap. Her followed mine to the 
watch on her wrist as | said: 

“Your train left the East Station sixteen 
minutes ago.” 

She drew her under lip in a little way 
between her teeth, as | had seen her do 
so many times when she was startled. 
Then —— 

“Oh, Anthony,” she said, laughing a little, 
“the big trunk has gone with it!” 


leaned 


smiling at? 


eyes 


We shall get the trunk back, all right; it was 
just a matter of telegraphing Tientsin. The 
baggage-master here attended to it for me. 

We discussed the question of a marriage 
this afternoon, she and I. Since we are here, 
with nothing to do but go ahead with our 
work and our lives, neither Héloise nor I can 
see any sound reason for delaying. Our job 
now is to go straight ahead with the life that 
we are to share. And we may as well be 
about it. So we shall be married, quietly and 
soberly, sometime within the next few days. 

| had thought of the Consulate. But some 
telephoning on the part of Hindmann drew 
out the information that our consular and 
diplomatic officials are not permitted to sol- 
emnize marriages, nor to advise regarding 
the legality of the arrangements. 

Finally Hindmann said: 

“What’s the matter with a missionary 
brother?” 

“Why, of course!” replied Héloise. 
“Aren’t we stupid? They are ministers. 
And | don’t think it matters what particular 
place they happen_to be in when they say 
the words.” 


Hindmann is inclined to think that we 
had best go down to the Tientsin Consulate 
and be married there, either by a missionary 
or by a minister of one of the settlements. 
“There’s several thousand white folks there,” 
said he. “Pretty sure to be some preachers 
among ‘em. Then, you see, the Consul 
General will give you each a certificate, and 
besides he’ll have the marriage put on record 
at the State Department at Washington, 
That way, it'll hold all right, I guess.” 

Héloise and I covertly exchanged glances. 
We know what is in ourhearts. Certificates! 


On the Steamer “Hsing Mien,” 
Yangtze River — May 1st. 

FOUND this volume of my journal to-day 

at the bottom of my trunk. I do not 
understand why | wrote it. Yet, for many 
years of my life, | rarely missed a day. In 
the earlier volumes — left in my tin trunk at 
Peking, with my other books and papers — 
each little step of the laborious, day-by-day 
work that has so slowly brought me to my 
present mastery of my subject, is carefully 
written down. | rarely noted mere moods, 
conversations, personal interests, until this 
journey to the East. I am amazed now, in 
turning the leaves of this latest and (1 think) 
last volume, to observe that it is almost 
wholly personal. But I suppose this is nat- 
ural, considering the extraordinarily personal 
nature of the events in which | have played 
so curious and, in the outcome, so wonderful 
a part. 

I don’t think I shall make any effort to 
keep it up. It was the companion of my 
solitary years. There is no longer the in- 
clination — or even the time. I have a 
better companion. Why, ! hardly realized, 
until this afternoon, that it has been all 
but forgotten for ten days. Since my eigh- 
teenth birthday, when I began my series 
of journals in earnest, | have never before 
neglected it for a greater space than three 
days. 

As regards my working notes, Héloise in- 
sists on keeping those herself. She has dis- 
carded the journal method as cumbersome 
and difficult to index. She has ordered a 
series of loose-leaf blank books from Kelly 
and Walsh, at Shanghai. Meantime she is 
keeping all my memoranda on cards. 

It is rather a surprise to me that | can per- 
mit her to rearrange my habits of work in this 
fashion. But I do permit it. | am even 


forced to admit that she is already an invalu- 
able assistant. 
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She says that she wants to help all she can 
in my work now, while it is possible. Later 
there may be complications of one sort or an- 
other. She is right at her own work, too; 
but that, she says, is fun. And she practises 
every day. I observe her, from hour to hour 
and day to day, in a curious sort of wonder. 
It will be some time, | see, before | shall 
really grow to accept it all as fact. | am 
living in a miracle. 

This steamer is a large, modern affair, with 
electric lights and a very fair table. We are 
going down to Nanking— three days from 
Hankow. We came to Hankow by rail 
from Peking; an interesting journey, and not 
uncomfortable, barring the dust. 

Nanking has been recommended to me as a 
center of much of the traditional musical 
culture of China. And as the Yangtze val- 
ley, they say, becomes unbearably hot in the 
summer-time, we thought it advisable to 
spend a few weeks there before the worst of 
the heat sets in. From there we go to Shang- 
hai for a period of study; then, doubtless, 
back to Peking and Tientsin. 

I have been writing this on the long table 





in the room that is at once social hall and 
dining-room -for the first-cabin passengers. 
Chinese “boys”’ slip about in their soft shoes. 
At the farther end of the table the second 
engineer — a Scotsman, of course — is play- 
ing Sousa records on the talking-machine 
that is his chiefest treasure in this lonely 
land. He is entertaining a bearded English 
globe-trotter and an American military man. 
I can’t recall the name of this latter, though 
we met at the Legation in Peking. We al- 
ways bow. 

Héloise has just come from our state-room. 
She has taken the seat opposite, and is 
watching me as | write. She is smiling a 
little. I know this, though I will not look 
up —not until | finish. For, once my eyes 
rest on hers, my pen will stop. 

| know what she wants. It is near the 
sunset hour. She likes me to be out on deck 
with her then. 

I can feel her eyes on me. I shall not be 
able to hold out much longer. | want to 
laugh, and you can not write to any purpose 
when you are laughing. . . . 

I shall not write any more. 











[THE END] 
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CHAPTER XIX 


ORE had not been mistaken in her 
swift perception on entering the 
court-room, heavy with weakness 

and discouragement. Judge Massingale saw 
her with a feeling of profound relief. What- 
ever came now, the responsibility lay on her 
head, not on his. Just how completely one 
128 


° Illustrations by 


memory had filled his days he did not reali 
until he experienced a sudden excited calm 
at the thought that she was there at the end 
of the shadowy aisle, and that the long weeks 
of struggle had been in Vain. 

For he, too, had struggled against ever 
instinct in him, warned by his clear and 
analytical brain that his hands were on th 
curtains of a perilous and forbidden adv: 
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By OWEN JOHNSON 


Everett Shinn 


re. At first he had been immensely sur- 
prised that in his forty-second year it should 
idenly flash across him, from the depths 
eyes of cloudy blue, that he was as 
man as his brother. The mémory of 
e soft arm against his cheeks, the ecstasy 
the girl who, in a twinkling, had sur- 
rendered to his domination, eager and un- 

aid, in the blinding halo of complete faith, 


her look when her deep eyes sought his, her 
lips, the gentleness of her voice,— the natu- 
ralness of it all, the human directness, — all 
returned again and again to demolish and 
scatter that careful intellectual theory of 
conduct which he had raised for his defense 
in life. 

At the time when Judge Massingale, by a 
trick of fate, blundered upon the acquain- 
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“* HOW NATURAL all this 1s 
bere often 


tance of Dodo Baxter, he had arrived at that 
satisfactory way station in life when he 
lo »ed upon himself as a perfectly disciplined 
being. He had passed through a period 
of embittered emotional revolt which had 
threatened to carry him publicly into the 
divorce courts, and through a profound 
period of moral unrest in which he came near 
sacrificing himself on the altar of the social 
reformer. Now he was come to an attitude 
of tolerant and amused contemplation of 
things as they are, without fretting his, spirit 
as to things as they should be. 

His marriage had been a purely conven- 
tional one, contracted in the weak and 
vulnerable period of the early twenties 
at the instigation of his mother, who 
had become suddenly alarmed at a college 
infatuation for the daughter of one of his 
professors 

He had thought then that he had sacri- 
ficed the world and the heavens for a hollow 
recompense. Ten years later he had arrived 
at the point of looking back with tolerant 
humor, and confessing to himself that for his 
purposes he was perhaps fortunate in a union 
which brought no compulsion into his life, 
obtruded itself in no way, and gave him 
complete liberty to pursue his intellectual 
curiosity in unrestricted intercourse with 
men of varied stations. 
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‘How they enjoy things! We must come 


table — it shall be ours!’ ” 


From the law school he had gone as an 
assistant into the District Attorney’s office, 
and the three years spent in those catacombs 
of humanity had completely removed the 
veneer of generated paternal and maternal 
snobbery. The first view of the vermin- 
populated halls of justice had appalled him, 
and aroused in him a religious fury. The 
spectacle of the strong riding the weak, 
judges gravely listening to lying hypocrisies, 
criminals in gold buttons and uniform, the 
insolence of power, the cynicism of brains, 
and, below all, raw humanity gasping under 
staggering burdens, mocked, farmed out, 
betrayed — all this sank so profoundly into 
his young enthusiasm that he swore to him- 
self that the day would come when he would 
lift up his voice against iniquity, no matter 
how intrenched it might rest. 

If at this time he had had the courage to 
break with social prejudices, it is probable 
that he would have one day stirred the 
sophisticated forces of the city to furious 
invective, and accomplished little or great 
good, according to the sport of chance. But 
he had gradually reconciled himself, lulled 
into tolerance by the good fellowship of 
those whom he would have to attack. He still 
disapproved, but he added to the first fierce 
protestation, “Things must be changed,” the 
saving clause, “but I can not change them!” 
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IN A FEVER of remorse and self-accusation, she flung herself on her knees at ber 


bedside, vowing that never again would she fail bim” 


Later, when, in a sudden burst of reform, 
a Mayor, revolting against the machine, ap- 
pointed him a municipal magistrate, he had 
progressed further, even to the point of say- 
ing that things had always been the same, 
here as elsewhere, that what was needed was 
to be practical, to accomplish quietly as 
much good as possible, instead of shrieking 
into unbelieving ears. His religious fury 
had subsided into a great compassion. He 
sought to save rather than to punish. He 
became known as a judge who could not be 
approached. He had had one or two con- 
flicts with the machine, and had come out 
victorious and respected. He was known as 
1 very courageous man. 

Life lay agreeably ahead. As the emo- 
tional and spiritual cravings departed, his 
curiosity increased. Life on the surface, 
ife as a spectator, life as the confidant 
f others, watching developments, explo- 
ons, consequences, was satisfying, with- 
ut dangers. He said to himself that that 
man was securest in his happiness who 
lepended on no indispensable friendship, 
vho cherished in his imagination no am- 
bition linked with the stars, who took the 
1ughter and the smiles of women, and 
voided the heat, the pain, and the soul- 
ruising of a great passion. Such love was 
» him yoked with tragedy, conflict, disillu- 


sionment, subjection, or crowned with final 
emptiness 

He had indeed become the judicial ob- 
server, watching with unsated amusement, 
from his thousand points of vantage, the 
complex panorama of human beings, groping, 
struggling, crawling, running, bacchanalian 
with sudden hysteric joys, or crying against 
little tragedies. His intimate acquaintance 
with men of every calling, open or suspect, 
was immense. His knowledge of the city, its 
big and little secrets, its whys and where- 
fores, its entangled virtue and vice, its secret 
ways from respectability to shame, its strange 
bedfellows, the standards of honor among 
the corrupt, and the mental sophistries of the 
strong, was profound. For him the baffling 
brownstone mask of New York did not exist 
People instinctively trusted him. Crim- 
nals told him their true stories in restaurants 
where few could venture; women of all sorts 
and conditions, passing before him for grave 
or minor offenses, often returned for advice 
or relief from blackmailing conditions. The 
police swore by him, politicians admitted his 
fiirness. He played the game according to 
their standards of honor — strictly on the 
evidence presented, never taking advantage 
of what was told him privately. 

He was not insensible to the attraction 
of women. He sought their confidences, but 
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returned none; amused at their comedies, as 
it amused him intellectually to reduce a lying 
officer to terrified confession. He had that 
curious but rather high standard of morality 
which one often encounters among men of 
his opportunity in life. He prided himself 
that no woman had suffered harm by him, 
which, translated, meant that he had never 
been responsible. In fact, he shrank from 
the thought of incurring responsibility. This 
was the horror that had sent him from Doré, 

When he had first paused to study Doré, 
he had perceived in her an unusual specimen 
of a type which he knew and enjoyed im- 
mensely. The antagonism that flared up 
between Harrigan Blood and Sassoon over 
her favors, the resulting quarrel as she had 
escaped, amused him immensely. He was not 
ignorant of the defensive alliance that existed 
between the Sassoon interests and Harrigan 
Blood’s chain of papers, and, though he 
judged too clearly not to doubt that a clash 
was only delayed, it struck him as the very 
essence of human drama that forces of such 
magnitude could be shaken by the imperti- 
nent turn of a head or a luring smile. 

“Here is a little creature who is going to 
make a great deal of trouble!”” he thought to 
himself, and, interested at once before the 
possibilities at her clever finger-tips, he had 
thought: “I am seeing the beginning 
of a career, and a career that will be ex- 
traordinary!” 

With this keen curiosity in mind, not in- 
sensible to the fleeting, compelling lure of 
the girl, he had gone up to her room, and 
suddenly, as, delighted, he had prepared to 
watch the net suspended for others, it had 
closed over him. 

It was only when he had a dozen times 
sought to compose a letter that would be 
neither caddish, prudish, nor brutal, that he 
perceived to what extent the old, departed 
famine in himself had fiercely awakened. 
He had made up his mind instantly to master 
such a peril, but he had not succeeded. His 
conscience rose up at every turn, accusing 
him of cowardice. How deep had been the 
wound he had inflicted? Had he the right, 
for his own security, thus violently to sepa- 
rate himself from the girl who, without 
artifice, had suddenly revealed herself? And 
what would become of her? This latter idea 
pursued him constantly, tormenting him. 
Finally, oppressed by the doubts that her 
absence caused to surge about him, he had 
gone to her door. She had left that very 
afternoon. He did not leave his name, but 


retreated hastily, affecting to believe that 
Providence had thus interfered to save him 
from a great calamity. 

When she had flashed into his life again, 
that night in the noisy Jungle Room at 
Nealy’s, as he knew she must sooner or later, 
he was stricken with the sudden imperious 
claim she exerted over all his impulses. He 
understood what she sought to show him in 
the bitterness of her mood, but, beyond the 
pain he saw he had inflicted, he was ter- 
rified by the thought of the danger to him- 
self. He felt the fatality that waited in the 
intensity of her nature, the fatality that for 
a glance and a word had made enemies of 
Sassoon and Blood. He was afraid to speak 
to her, but, at the thought of her risking 
herself with Lindaberry, he had broken 
through all restraint. When she had gone, 
he had had a feeling of thankfulness. 
Had he not done all he could to prevent 
it? After all, what did he know of her? 
If she would go thus with Lindaberry, what 
had she done with Sassoon, Harrigan Blood, 
others? With fifty desperate reasonings, 
he sought to excuse himself and find a justi- 
fied way out. But always that accusation 
in her eyes, as she had turned scornfully, dis- 
dainfully to him in all the shifting points 
of the dance, remained. 

“She will wreck my life!” he said to 
himself fifty times a day, to prevent his 
going to her. “Why am I responsible? 
She knew what she was doing that night.” 

But at the first glimpse of Dodo, in her 
blue Russian blouse, open throat, and white 
toque, turning into the aisle of his court- 
room, he had felt a profound relief. He had 
done all that he humanly could do: he had 
resisted to the last, struggled against the 
impossible; and, now that she herself had 
resolved it, he felt immensely thankful. 


He turned quickly to a court officer and 
bade him show her inside the gate. He said 
something conventional, shaking her hand 
in a matter-of-fact way; but she understood 
instantly, in her swift moment of depression, 
that he too had been waiting, knowing that 
she must come, that resistance was futile 
before the irresistible. 

The last case before him was one of daily 
oce@rrence — domestic trouble. A young 


mother, baby in arms, a child at her skirts, 
preternaturally bent and worn, had sum- 
monsed her husband into court on grounds of 
non-support, accusing him of intoxication. 
Massingale looked at the couple, seeing 
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deeper — the man vigorous and young, the | 
woman whose prettiness had led him to vow 
eternal constancy now lost in drudgery and 
unequal burden. 

“Why don’t you support your wife and 
children?” he asked, for the thousandth 
time. ‘“‘Why don’t you stop drinking?”’ 
The husband, a young mechanic, promised 
volubly what each knew he would not perform. 

‘Put you on probation for three months!” 
he said sharply. “She’s your wife; you 
married her because you wanted to. Now, 
stop drinking and be a man, or I'll send you 
up to the Island. Do you understand?” 

The man bowed and went out, the woman 
at his heels, believing that a word from his 
Honor could change everything. Massingale 
watched them go, staring a moment, glanced 
at the clock, and ended the session with a 
nod to his officer. 

“Does it interest you?”’ 

a Yes!” 

She had not seen a thing that had taken 


he asked Doré. 


place. 


HEY went to his private room, noisy 
and dark as the rest, the window-panes 
rattling at every elevated train that went 
crashing through the air. He gave his gown 
to an attendant, issued a few orders, and they 
were alone. Neither spoke, waiting silently 
the other’s advance, afraid to speak that first 
word; for in such moments it is the first 
who speaks who must explain. 

Finally she extended her hands in a little 
helpless movement, shook her head, and 
said timidly: “Well?” 

\ moment before, counseled by his rea- 
son, he had been on the point of a cold 
answer, resolved to beg her pardon correctly 
and make this interview the last. At her 
surrendering gesture and the plaintive note 
in her voice, a great pity brushed aside every- 
thing else, and he said impulsively: 

“Il went once—you were away. | 
wanted to see you!” 

“1 did not know,” she said hurriedly, 


“that night — that you were married!” 


“| understood that.” 

The court officer returned, 
his automobile, and they passed out. They 
had said nothing, and yet everything had 
been said. 

“Where do you want to go?” 
smiling. 

“Anywhere! 

He hesitated, and then gave her address. 

“We've got to have a frank talk,” he said 


announcing 


he said, 


restored his clarity of thought. 
have the plainest of conversations with her. 


ightly; “then we can run up somewhere 


for dinner — to celebrate.” 


The sunlight and the frosty December air 
He would 


If they could go on as frée comrades, well 


and good. Perhaps even a certain inti- 


macy were better; it might serve to readjust 
certain illusions that lingered in the memory. 

He glanced at her sideways, physically 
comforted at the delicacy of her profile, the 
light, airy youth that hung about her, in- 
tangible as a perfume. He had known ten, 
twenty women more beautiful than Dodo, 
more stimulating mentally, with an elegance 
that she did not possess. It was impossible 
that this child, enticing and gay as she was, 
could really have stirred him to uncontrolla- 
ble emotions! With these thoughts running 
through his mind, his confidence returned; 
he even began to wonder at his former fear, 
holding it ridiculous. If she were foolishly - 
resolved in the conviction of a great passion, 
he was clever enough subtly to undeceive her, 
to regulate their relations and keep them 
within the safe limits of a flirtation. 

Pursuing this idea, he said nonchalantly, 
as they entered her room: 

“Do you know, young mischief, that you 
have a great deal to answer for? Sassoon 
and Harrigan Blood are at each other’s 
throats. Blood’s been caught in the market, 
and is hammering the Sassoon interests like 
a wild one. What have you been doing with 
them all this time?” 

“‘ How false that sounds!” she said abruptly. 

Disconcerted, he changed his tactics, say- 
ing seriously: 

“Dodo, you are a very combustible sort of 
person. Do you realize the danger of what 
we are doing?” 


ER face changed instantly; becoming 
very serious. Her eyes looked past him 

out of the window, beginning to be blurred by 
the gathering tears. He drew back hastily. 


“Why do vou talk to me like this?’ What 
is the use of it all?” she said. 
fiercely. “ Be- 


“Why?” he exclaimed 
cause you are a child; because you try me 
beyond my patience; because | want to be 
fair and honorable with you; because | 
could hurt ——’”’ 

She was on her feet instantly, clapping 
her hands. 

“Ah, that’s what | want to hear again — 
again!” 

He halted directly, with a helpless gesture. 
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“Dodo,” ne said firmly, “listen to me! 
| will not make another mistake! If you 
don’t realize things, | do. I want to be your 
friend; but, unless it can be so, | ——’”’ 

“Oh!” she cried furiously, “don’t always 
reason; don’t think of what is going to 
happen! Let’s be as we are! I can’t help 
it can you? You know you can’t!” 

“And then?”’ 

“Don’t talk to me of then! Think of to- 
dav! Do you think, when the first great 
thing has come into my life, that I’m going 
to put it aside for—what?’’ She flung 
her arm out.toward the ugly brick wall 
which symbolized to her all she hated: 
“A little ordinary life, like every other 
ordinary little life? No! I told vou I 
won't be like every one else! It’s true! I 
don’t want to live, if that’s what life means!” 

He said to himself swiftly that he had 
made a great mistake in coming; that he 
would end it as soon as he could; and that 
he would never venture again. 

“What do you want? Do you know?” 
he asked roughly. 

“| want to be near you; that’s all | know 
now!”’ she said, closing her eves. 


E made a turn of the room; when he 
H came back he was smiling, with the 
smile she hated. 

“Dodo, | suppose at this moment you 
think you would go off with me anywhere.” 

“ Anywhere!”’ 

“But you wouldn't!’ he said quietly. 
“Luckily, | understand you.”” He shook his 
head. “Acting — always acting!” 

“No!” 

“Yes — acting with yourself, dramatizing 
a situation. But that’s all! Just another 
precipice! Dangerous for you, but fatal to 
me if | were to believe you!”’ 

“Oh, | swear to you that it isn’t so!” she 
cried, with a gesture he appreciated, even 
at the moment, for its dramatic verity. 

“Come!"’ he said quietly. “Let’s be good 
comrades. Don’t dabble with fire!” 

“You think, when you leave, vou will never 
see me again!”’ she said swiftly, surprising 
him by the penetration of her intuition. She 
went to him, fastening her fingers about his 
arm like tendrils of clinging ivy. “‘Well, 
your Honor, | will never let you go! Re- 
member that! If you don’t come, I will go 
and get you! You have caught me, and you 
can never get ridofme. Iswearit! Ifyouare 
afraid, I’m not!” 

She sprang away quickly, affecting non- 


chalance. The door opened and Snyder 
came in, stopping short at the sight of the 
two figures, indistinct in the twilight. 

“Come in, come in, Snyder!”” Doré said 
hastily. ‘My friend Judge Massingale.”’ 

Snyder gave her hand abruptly, with a 
quick antagonistic movement, studying his 
embarrassed face. 

“| just came up to get my coat,” said 
Doré glibly. ‘Going out for dinner!” 

They left hurriedly, ill at-ease. On the 
second stairway, in the dark, she stopped 
him, and, approaching her lips soclose.to 
his ear that they almost brushed it, said: 

“T am not acting; | mean everything. It 
is to be the great thing in my life!” 

He laughed, but did not reply. 

“| understand her,” he said to himself. 
“She may deceive herself; she. can not 
blind me!”” Later he added uneasily: “If 
1 ever believe her, | am lost!” 

But Doré believed implicitly what she 
had said. He had taken her, caught her im- 
agination, lawlessly, unfairly perhaps; but 
there it remained, an- imperishable mark. 
Only one thing could atone to her self-respect 
— the glorification of this actident. Only 
when into his acquiring soul had come an 
immense, overpowering love, could a_re- 
nunciation be possible which would live in 
her memory, not to recall blushes of anger 
and shame, but to give the satisfaction of a 
heroic sacrifice. 


CHAPTER XX 


N their fourth meeting a furious 

quarrel developed. Dodo had expected 

that, the reconciliation made, their 
relations would be resumed where they had 
been interrupted. She found, to her sur- 
prise, that only a new conflict had opened. 
She perceived an opposition that amazed her. 
In her infatuation, she wished to run heed- 
lessly, with bandaged eyes and hungry arms, 
into those enchanted gardens of her imagina- 
tion. She did not wish to visualize facts, 
hungrily seeking the satisfaction of un- 
defined illusions. That he should follow 
gravely, with troubled, searching glance, 
aroused in her a storm of resentment. She 
little guessed at what price he paid for his 
self-control. She could not comprehend 
this resistance in him. What was it that held 
him back? He spoke of everything but the 
one vital issue — themselves. Unconsciously 
she felt herself forced to fasten to him, as in- 
stinctively she felt him seeking escape. 
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Both at Once 


A little cream and some Grape-Nuts in the spoon, both at once. Then one gets 
the delicious, nut-like flavour of the cereal, combined with the most digestible of all fats 
—— cream. 


The golden-brown granules are tender and crisp; and invite thorough chewing. 
That's one reason why Grape-Nuts food is of special value. There are many others. 


Chewing brings down the saliva which is necessary to “taste,” and also — more 
important — to begin digestion. 


This act of chewing also causes, by a natural reflex action, the flow of digestive 
juices in the stomach, so that by the time the food reaches that organ, i is ready for 
further digestion. 


In making Grape-Nuts, whole wheat and malted barley are ground into flour, and 
the “vital” salts (phosphate of potash, etc.) are retained. These “cell-salts” are highly 
necessary to the daily repair of the tissue cells of body, brain and nerves. 


Try a dish of Grape-Nuts and cream regularly for awhile, and notice the menta! 
“glow” and physical “ go” — how much better everything seems. 


**There’s a Reason’’ for Grape-Nuts 


— sold by Grocers everywhere. 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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Hotels and Hospitals 


find satisfaction in the spotless white- 
ness, uniform weave, and easy wash- 
ing qualities of 


“Pequot” Sheets and Pillow Cases 


They are so snowy white, of so fine a 
weave, that they are readily distin- 
guished f-om all others. 


ERM OT 


SHEETS 


AND 


PILLOW CASES 


NAU RIMES 


3,C.C2 DZD 


are made of selected, high grade yarns, 
woven by the original “‘Pequot"’ proc- 
ess and have texture that permits of 
the easy flow of water through the 
fabric. 

Genuine “‘Pequot™ Sheets and Pillow Cases 


reapirs no hard rubbing and are therefore 
much longer lived than other ds. 


NEXT TIME SPECIFY “PEQUOT” 

Sold by the yard or made up 
NAUMKEAG STEAM COTTON Co. 
SALEM, MASS. 

Parker, Wilder & Co., Boston, New York 











Massingale, in fact, in the moments of her 
absence, was continually torn between his 
impulses and his logic. By every reason he 
sought to liberate his imagination, and only 
succeeded in enmeshing himself the more 
securely in the silk imprisonment. To « 
clear and warning argument a memory rose 
victoriously confounding reason and bring- 
ing new longings. When in her prese: 
he found the study of this perplexing and 
ardent disciple of youth, who had dart 
across his life out of nowhere, one of endless 
mystification and satisfaction. He forgot 
all resolves in the sensation of gazing into 
the troubling blue of her glance, watching 
the proveking descent of that smile which 
formed in the twinkling corners of her 
eyes and glided, with always a note of ar 
malice, to the childlike lips. 

Often, watching her sparkling mood, t 
showed itself in a dozen laughing tricks, 
mystified, he asked himself: “Is she capable 
of realizing what this means?” 

Dodo had not the slightest care of the fu- 
ture. The next month or the next week did 
not exist; the day sufficed. She raised no 
questions; she contented herself rapturously 
with emotions. 

“He will come at five — how many hours 
more? He will be here at five — where shall 
we go for dinner? Where can we be alone? 
He will come e 

Her mind satisfied itself with such spec- 
ulations. If, at this time; he had asked her 
seriously what would come of it all, she prob 
ably would have answered him pettishly, 
like a gay child: 

“‘Qh, don’t let’s talk of annoying things.” 








T was their fourth successive evening to- 

gether. They had gone to the “Hickor) 
Log,” a chop-house on lower Seventh Ave- 
nue, secure of finding privacy. The walls 
had been decorated to simulate ancient 
Greenwich Village, the floor fenced off with 
green palings, affording convenient nooks. |n 
the back, before a spacious open oven, chickens 
and steaks were turning savorously over glow- 
ing hickory embers, that mingled their clean, 
pungent aroma with appetizing odors. 

Everywhere was the feeling of the people, 
happy, prosperous, relaxed, feasting on heav) 
bourgeois dishes flanked by huge bumpers 
of the beer that made the Hickory | 0g 
famous, The floor was sanded, the tables 
bare of cloth. Opposite them a young man 
had his arm about his sweetheart, bending 
his head to her ear. 
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The snug “‘hug’’ 


When neighbors drop in unex- 
pectedly, or the dressmaker comes 
to demand a fitting, or when you 
yourself return from a long shop- 
ping trip, it is the one biggest 
feature of the home, immediately 
the threshold is crossed, to be in- 
stantly enveloped in the genial, 
cozy atmosphere of radiator heat- 
ing. It has in it the snug hug of 
hospitality and home cheer —the 
heat which puts quick welcome 
into the home—the heat that 
wins such enthusiastic praises from 
everybody for 


HERICAN [DEAL 


of ideal heating 




















Old-fashioned methods mean heating by 
caprice —hit or miss— you are at the 
mercy of winds which chill exposed rooms 
and also draw half the heat of the burn- 
ing coal up the chimney. An IDEAL 


Boiler gives you regulated heating, whereby all but a small percentage of the heat 
made by the burning coal (needed to promote draft) is delivered to the rooms. 
Each receipted coal bill is evidence of satisfaction—a record of comfort and sane living. 


AMERICAN Radiators are made in a multitude of sizes and forms—to go alongside open stairs; 
to fit into corners, curves and circles; between windows and under window 


No. 2-25-S IDEAL Boiler and 


sq. ft. of 38 in. AMERICAN 
—— costing owner $230 models from. 
used to heat this cottage. . ‘ 
this price the goods can be If you are suffering the cold ills and 
ght of any reputable, com- paying the big coal bills of faulty 
- % yh not in- heating, write us — today’s the best 
ce or, pipe, valves, - - 
ght, etc., which are extra, and time—and enjoy for the rest of your 
y according to climatic and days the snug, hugging hospitality 
r conditions. of ideal wagmth. 


owrooms in all 
large cities 


seats; with brackets to hang upon the walls — off the floor; 
feet to prevent cutting carpet; 
any color or shade to match woodwork, wall coverings, furniture, etc.; 
thin radiators for narrow halls and bath rooms; with plate-warming 
ovens for dining rooms; big radiators for storm vestibules; 
legs for cleaning thereunder; 
be changed 1 to 4 times per hour — 
it would pay you big to know. 
Our book tells all about them 
(and all about IDEAL Boilers). 
You will need it to choose the 


with special 
with smoothest surface for decorating in 


with high 
with ventilation bases so air of room may 
and other splendid features which 
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Vacuum Cleaner 
Ask also for catalog of the 
ARCO WAND—a success- 
ful sets-in-the-cellar ma- 
chine with suction pipe 
running to each floor. 


1B ees 
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Write Department 21 
816-822 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 





AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 
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Stick to Advertised Goods—buy thru MeClure’s 
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“How natural all this is!” said Dodo, 
finding in her hungry soul a kindred long- 
ing. “‘How they enjoy things! We must 
come here often. This garden, this table — 
it shall be ours!” 

“And how do you keep Sassoon and Blood 
in good appetite, little Mormon?” he said. 

She hated this incredulous, cynical mood 
of his, and she disapproved of the epithet. 

“Why do you always begin like this? 
she said, chopping off the head of a celery 
stalk with a vicious blow of her knife. “I 
am not a Mormon, and you know perfectly 
well that no one else exists for me now!” 
She turned, saw his quizzical look, and added 
vigorously: “And | am not acting!” 

“Do, please. It is your great charm! 

“You are positively hateful!”’ 

“Well, why did you encourage Sassoon?” 


” 


7 ES, | encourage Sassoon,” she said, 
leaning on the table, nodding in empha- 
sis. ‘Harrigan Blood, too. And | have my 
reasons. You think | am a wild little 
creature who never looks ahead. Quite 
wrong! Everything is planned out. Every- 
thing will be settled — definitely — soon!” 

“When?” 

“On my twenty-third birthday — on the 
1oth of March. Remember that date!” 

“Very appropriate month,” he interjected. 

“Then I shall be through with this sort of 
life — good-by forever to Dodo!” she went 
on rapidly. “You don’t believe me? I 
assure you, I never was more serious! Then 
I shall choose’’—she raised her fingers, 
counting —‘‘a great love, marriage, a career, 
or’’—she ended with a reckless shrug — 
“lots of money!” 

“I see,” he said, comprehending her ma- 
neuver, and yet annoyed by it. “And so 
Sassoon is a possibility?” 

“Tf you fail, quite a possibility!” she said, 
to irritate him further. ‘‘At any rate, I shall 
keep him just where | want him until the 
time comes to decide!” 

“You could never do that, Dodo!”’ he 
said sharply. 

“Oh, couldn’t I?” she cried, delighted. 
“I’m quite capable of being a cold-blooded 
adventuress! Perhaps | am one, and am 
only making sport of you.” 

“| must talk frankly with her!”’ he said to 
himself, with a groaning of the spirit. “She 
will not face the situation, and there can be 
no solution to it—no possible solution!” 
He turned heroically, resolved to lay down 
the law, and his stern eyes encountered hers. 


“Tl am so happy!” she said; and, in an 
excess of emotion, as if suffocating, her eyes 
closed and her breast rose in a long sigh. 
Arguments and fears went riotously head 
over heels in flight. 

It was almost at the end of the dinner 
before, his calm returning, he said: 

“‘Let’s talk of your career. Do you know, 
I believe you'd do big things!” 

“You say that because you wish to get 
rid of me!” she said suspiciously. 

He protested vehemently the contrary. 

“Yes, yes, you would! I’m beginning to 
know you and your tricks. But look out! 
| warn you, you will never get rid of me!” 
She rose impatiently. “I don’t like it here. 
We do nothing but quarrel. Come!” 
Outside his automobile was waiting. ‘No, 
no; let’s walkalittle. It’s good to be among 
people who are natural!” 

“| have a meeting | can not put off -— at 
nine; | told you,” he said, irritated and 
impatient to be free. 

It was cold, with a sharp, dry, exhilarating 
sting. The shop-windows were set with 
glaring enticements for the Christmas season. 
The sidewalks were alive with the sluggish 
loitering of a strange people, Italians, Ger- 
mans, Russian Jews, negroes flowing in 
from dark side streets. 


VERYTHING interested Doré. She 

wished to stop at each window, 
mingling with the urchins and the curious, 
prying into cellars whence the odor of 
onions or leather came to their nostrils. 
He yielded his arm, following her whims, 
and yet unamused. All this sodden or 
abject world, which passed before his eyes 
day in and day out, with its unanswer- 
able indictments, its bottomless misery, left 
on him a far different impression. He saw in 
it the quicksands of life, where those who 
steered their courses without foresight some- 
times disappeared, closed over by floods of 
mediocrity and poverty. Natural and happy? 
He felt in it only a horror and a threat. On 
his arm the touch of the young girl grew 
imperiously heavy. 

“1 could be happy here — very happy!’ 
she said romantically. Her hand slipped 
down his arm to where his was plunged in 
his pocket, closing over it. 

“It's wonderful! So free, so honest! 
Don’t you adore the feeling?” 

“No!” he said abruptly. He had been 
thinking of a college mate who had broken 
through the permitted of society and 
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If You Could— 


Separate the most nutritious part of the kernels of choicest white 


corn 
if you could cook this carefully selected part just as we cook it 


If you could cure, sweeten and salt it to get the same delicious, 
delicate flavor that we get 


If you could roll each separate bit, thin and ribbony, under 40 tons 
of pressure 


If you could pass the flaky bits in at the top of a great oven 30 feet 
high, through which they would slowly move to the bottom and come out 


toasted to a delicate golden-brown — and all this, without being touched by 
hand 


Then, ‘most anyone could make his own Post Toasties. 


But the best part is, you don’t have to go to all that bother and care. 
It is all done for you! 


Anywhere in America, ten or fifteen cents (according to size) will 
buy a large, tightly sealed package of this dainty food 





Sweet and crisp, fresh from the factory, and ready to eat with cream, 
immediately the package is opened. 






Grocers everywhere sell 
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The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods 
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The Spirit of Service 


HEN the land is storm-swept, 

when trains are stalled and roads 
are blocked, the telephone trouble- 
hunter with snow shoes and climbers 
makes his lonely fight to keep the 
wire highways open. 

These men can be trusted to face 
hardship and danger, because they 
realize that snow-bound farms, homes 
and cities must be kept in touch with 
the world. 


This same spirit of service animates 
the whole Bell telephone system. The 
linemen show it when they carry the 
wires across mountains and wilderness. 
It is found in the girl at the switchboard 
who sticks to her post despite fire or 
flood. It inspires the leaders of the 


telephone forces, who are finally re- 
sponsible to the public for good service. 


This spirit of service is found in the 
recent rearrangement of the telephone 
business to conform with present pub- 
lic policy, without recourse to courts. 

The Bell System has grown to be 
one of the largest corporations in the 
country, in response to the telephone 
needs of the public, and must keep 
up with increasing demands. 

However large it may become, this 
corporation will always be responsive 
to the needs of the people, because it is 
animated by the spirit of service. It has 
shown that men and women,co-operat- 
ing for a great purpose, may be as good 
citizens collectively as individually. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


For your own interests—patronize McClure manufacturers 
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ried where he should not have: a forgot- 
friend who had dropped out, who might 
have ended — who knows? in a howling, 
st flat in just such a quarter. 

She drew her hand impatiently away. 
| hate you to-night! I won’t keep you 
longer. Take me home!” 

his automobile, surrounded by the 
sphere of things he knew and enjoyed, 
Massingale felt an easier mood. Besides, 

ndifference and flashes of temper always 
exercised a provocativ e effect. 

What a little whirligig you are, Dodo,” 
he said, laughing. “‘Happy there? You 
wouldn’t last an afternoon! Besides, ro- 

is one thing, but think of the dirt! 

You want to antagonize me; you've 

t all evening!” she said, drawing into 
er corner. 

He defended himself lamely. 

Never mind!” she added vindictively. 

| shall amuse myself to-night.” 

She refused to be enticed from her offended 
dignity. When they reached Miss Pim’s, 
contrary to his determination, he descended 
ind went upstairs with her, seeking, with a 

. pity in his heart, to repair the effects of 
his ill humor. Then, judging the moment 

vicious, he began gravely: 

Dodo, where is this going to end?”’ 

“What? Which?” she said, frowning and 
whirling about, as if she had not understood. 
He repeated the question with even more 


sness. 

| want to be genuine!”’ she said, stamp- 
ng her foot. ‘“‘I don’t want to be dissecting 

rvthing | do before I do it! Whatever 
mes, | want it tocome without calculation! 
He groaned aloud. 

Hopeless! Crazy! Impossible child!” 

It's you who are impossible!”’ she re- 


torted hotly. ‘“‘It’s you who are neither one 


nor the other! It’s you who back and 
| am honest; you’re not!” 


Wes she fell into a passion, he no 
longer heard what words she said, 
ited by the impetuosity of the emo- 
that shook her — man-like, longing 

ve it translated into clinging in 

ms. He felt himself beaten in this 
liscussion where no logic was possible, 
nd he said desperately that he would no 
nger quibble or avoid issues, that he would 
the truth before her, and pronounce ugly 

m But, before he could venture, the 


telephone interrupted. She went to it joy- 


lully, seeking a new means of tantalizing him. 





Yes, Billiards! 


The Pastime for Leisure 
Hours at Home 


The time has come when the Billiard Table fills just 
aS important a place in the home as the piano. Bil- 
fiards iS a stimulating, interesting game of ski!! in 
which young and old may indulge to their hearts’ con- 

tent with the greatest pleasure and profit. 

The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, oldest 
and largest of all Billiard Table concerns, now offers a 
complete line of Home Billiard and Pocket-Billiard 
tables at very attractive prices. 


‘BABY GRAND 


The Home Billiard Table 
with the Fast Cushions 


Superb creation in genuine Mahogany. Fitted 
with celebrated Monarch Cushions which have the 
highest possible speed obtainable with absolute ac- 
curacy of angle. Slate Bed covered with finest 
imported Billiard Cloth. Concealed drawer to hold 
Playing Outfit. Sizes 3x6; 344x7; 4x8. Other Bruns- 
wick styles include the popular “Convertible” Bil- 
liard and Pocket-Billiard Tables, which serve also as 
Dining Tables, Library Tables or Davenports. 


Easy to Buy 
—Here’s Why 


We are pleased to extend the most liberal terms of 
payment on any size or style of Brunswick Billiard 
Ts abl le you may select. You will find it true economy 
to bay a real billiard table, rather than a mere make- 
shift. 


Free Outfit Included 


Price of each table includes a high-grade Playing 
Outfit—Cues, Balls, Bridge, Rack, Chalk, Assorted 
Cue Tips, Markers, Brush, ~~ ng Cue Clamps, 
Wrench, Spirit Level, Cover, book on ‘‘How to Play,’ 
etc., etc., etc. 


(Send Coupon for Free Book) 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., (214) 
Dept. SP—623-633 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Please send me the free color-illustrated book— 
“Billiards—The Home Magnet” 
Name 
Address ; ‘ bod detoadeds 
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Ostermoor 









Built—not stuffed. 
grow hard, lumpy or bumpy. 




















The eight springy layers are 
moisture-proof, vermin-proof and 
dust-prooft, 




















Needs no renovation of any kind 
except an occasional sun-bath. 











“@a This trademark is sewn on 
the end of every genuine Oster- 
moor. Refuse substitutes. 











Free Samples and Book 


sent immediately on request. 144 
pages of illustration and information. 










MATTRESSES COST 
EXPRESS PREPAID 
4ft 6 in. wide by 6-ft. 3 in. long— 





A.C. A. Ticking, 45lbs.  . = $15.00 
Satin Finish Ticking, 45 Ibs. > 16.50 
Mercerized Art Twills, 45 Ibs. 18.00 
Special Hotel Style, 50 Ibs. ‘ 23.00 
Extra Thick French Edge, 60 lbs. . 30.00 
Special Imperial Edge, 60 Ibs. 35.00 
Extra Thick Imperial Edge, 70 Ibs 45.00 
Imp’! D’ble Stitched Fr. Roll, 80 ibs. 55,00 


Mattresses in two parts, 50c extra. 
Smaller sizes cost $1 less each size. 
Mattress will be sent to you, ezpress prepaid, 
same day we get your check or money-order. 
Your money will be returned without question if 
dissatisfied at end of 30 days. Mattresses packed in 
leatherette paper and burlap, fully protected. 


OSTERMOOR & CO. 
112 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Featner & 
Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 















It will never | 


He sought to catch some inkling of the man 
at the other end, but her ingenuity evaded 
him. Presently she leaned out of the hall 
covering the mouthpiece with her hand 

“You are sure you have to go to that 
meeting?” she said, in a dry staccato. 

“Sure!” 

Then her voice rose again, answering th 
telephone. 

“Yes, indeed — free. . . . Delighted 
Oh, longing for a spree. . . . How gorgeous! 
. .. How soon?’’ She glanced at Massingak 

He took up his hat, answering with 
asperity: “Immediately!” 

When she returned, they stood eyeing 
each other, rage in their hearts. 

“Thank heaven, now I shall enjoy myself! 
she said abruptly. 

“And who is the gentleman?” he said 

“Any one you like; it’s quite indifferent 
to me!” 

“In that case, good-by!”’ 

“Good-by — good-by!”’ 

“Good! Now| am free,” he thought, with 
a sudden liberation of the spirit, resolved to 
make this a pretext for his emancipation 
He went to the door, but there a little shame 
made him halt. If this was to be the end, hi 
wished to leave behind a memory of gentle- 
ness and courtesy. He returned and held 
out his hand, saying: 

“| have been rather ill-humored ——”’ 

She looked up at him solemnly, hostilit 
still reflected from his defensive antagonism 
They had so opposed and tantalized each 
other all evening that their nerves wer 
on edge, vacillating toward a sudden obliter- 
ating reaction. He did not take her hand 
his arms instead clasped her to him. Sh 
gave a little cry that ended on his lips. 


HAT kiss, wrenched from him at th 
moment he felt himself strongest, ob- 
literating useless exasperation and futile com- 
bat, ended his resistance. From his sou! t! 
eternal rebel cry of the transgressor went up 

“Ah, | must live!” 

It seemed to him that all the genuine inh 
life was in this kiss: the denied ardent se! 
the young Massingale, and the girl he had 
adored in his first extravagant passion 

“By heaven, I’ve done all | could! 
not going to fight any more!” he said, in 4 
rage at her, at himself, at life. 

“Don’t!” 

And as, erect, he held his head from het 
the better to study the closed eyes ani t 
parted lips, one of her arms wrapped . boul 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


make an irresistible appeal to 
the palate. These bewitching 
dessert confections are made 
for the joyful occasion, the 
social gathering, the feast. 


ADORA—Another dessert 
confection invariably popular 
with the hostess. These little 
wafers are pleasing to look 
upon, entrancing to the taste, 
whether served with desserts 
or eaten as a confection, 


FESTINO—Their resem- 
blance to an actual almond is 
most attractive. FESTINO 
conceals beneath the most deli- 
cate of shells an enticing sweet- 
ened, almond-flavored filling. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS—A 
dessert confection. An unusu- 
ally pleasing chocolate-covered 
sweet with a filling of creamy 
goodness. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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Difference! 


Yes, and would you have believed =" 
it possible? That snapshot shows just y 
how forlorn it looked when we bought it. 


We added the porch and painted the house. I 
selected the tints I wanted and our painter matched 
them exactly by adding tinting colors to a mixture of 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


and Dutch Boy linseed oil. 


You'd be just as surprised at how little it cost to make such 
a wonderful change. And it will last. Our painter says this 
paint will not crack and scale, and that we won’t have to scrape 
the house next time. 


Write for Paint Adviser No. 92 —a selection of helps sent Free 
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him, winding about his throat, the fingers 
closing over his shoulders like the tendrils 
of ivy, that subtle feminine vine that fastens 
itself to the monarchs of the forest, stealing 
their strength. 

All at once she wrenched herself from him, 
springing away, and, once liberated, feeling an 
instantaneous buoyancy of triumph. Hestood 
quietly, breathing deep, locking and unlock- 
ing hishands. She stood, as free as if a cafion 
separated them, watching him, leaning to- 
ward him, her hands folded poignantly at 
ter throat, victorious, mentally alert. 

“Oh, your Honor, your Honor, what’s the 
use!” she cried. ‘‘ You care — you do care! 
Say that you care!” 

His answer was an exclamation, inarticu- 
late, convincing, a cry rather than a word. 
The next moment, transformed, no longer 
calm, restrained, judicial, but tempestuous, 
revealing, and defenseless, he stepped forward 
with a threatening gesture. 

“Dodo, if you are acting! If you —— 

“Ah, that’s how I like you!” she cried rap- 
turously, flinging out her arms. “No, no; 
| am not acting! You will see! You will 
be satisfied! When I tell you my wonderful, 
beautiful idea — only, first | must be sure!”’ 

She was transformed, radiant; but in her 
glowing face and glorified eyes he saw, with 
a return of incredulity, the elfish lights of the 
dramatizer. He stood angry, perplexed, de- 
fiant, examining her with distrust; then, 
suddenly, with an indescribable gesture, 
rushed out of the room. 

She ran to the window, flinging it open, 
leaning out, happy, victorious, eager. He 
did not see her; he was rushing down the 
steps abruptly, flinging himself in his car. 


” 


HE reaction from all the petty miseries 

of the spirit which she had suffered in 
these days of fencing and resistance had 
been so acute that she returned in a perfect 
delirium of delight. 

“Ah, now | know — now | know what the 
answer is!”” she cried rapturously. She went 
to the hostile window, shaking her fist at it 
triumphantly. ‘‘Ugly wall, horrid wall, 
hateful wall! You are beaten! | am no 
longer afraid of you! That for you!” 

And, snapping her fingers, laughing gaily, 
she returned, whirling on her toes like a 
child, crying: 

“He cares — he does care! 

But the moods into which she had flung 
herself had resulted in such an intoxication 
of all her emotional self that she forgot 
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NDERFEED is the great- 
est word in the economy of 
heating, because all-time com- 
fortis assured at /east cost. Over 
25,000 satisfied Users KNOW 
that the Underfeed has actually cut their 
coal bills in two and in some cases, even 
in three. Clean, even, 
adequate heat with /east 
attention is an Underfeed cer- 
tainty. 

Thousands have given cheer- 
ful testimony of Underfeed ap- 

preciation. 


Write TODAY for FREE Book- 
let, which fully describes 


rex Williamson 
Underfeediciitrs 


Fuel Saving Mr. John P. O'Neil, 
Logan Square Sta., Chicago Post- 
office: “‘No more topfeeds for me. 
Saved about $30 last year.” 
Consumes Gases Mr.J. A. Staples, 
Topeka, Kansas: “Underfeed Boiler 
makes good. Consumes smokeand 
gases. as they pass through live 
coals.” 


Prevents Waste Mr. C. C. White. 
Garret, Ind.: “Have only emptied 
ashes twice in a year. I burn them 
up.” 





Ease of Operation Mr. Walt N. Post, Commerce, Mo.: 
“The easiest furnace to operate I ever 

saw. Wife has no trouble when I’m away.” 

Easting Worth Mr. J. T. Johnston, Freeport. Ill. 
(Rural Route No.6): “Thisisourseventhwinter. Un- 
derfeed does as well as when first putin. My mother, 
mother-in-law, brother, and sister all did away with top- 
feeds and have Underfeed.” 

The Underfeed saves $2 to $3 a ton oncoal, burning 
cheaper grades of hard or soft coal—slack, pea or buck- 
wheat sizes. All fire és on top —close to heating surfaces, 
which are thus kept free from heat-retarding soot. 

Send rough sketch or blue print of your floors and base- 
ment and we wiil forward FREE Heating Plans and esti- 
mates of cost. Use Coupon for FREE Warm Air Furnace 
or Steam and Hot Water Book and fac-simile testimonials. 
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her first resolve to remain quiet. She felt 
the need of more excitement: lights, music, 
movement, noise! She was too exhilarated, 
too tensely throbbing with conquest and 
recklessness. She could never remain now 
alone and still. She resolved to go, for a 
little while oniy, for an hour or so. On her 
table was a note from Lindaberry, unopened. 
She had seen it on her first return. She saw 
it now in all her whirling progress about the 
room, imperative, appealing. But she did 
not go to it. It represented to her a self 
that she wished to avoid just now — for this 
bewildering’ night of senses and emotions. 
It was another world, the world of the hushed 
spaces and tranquil shadows, where her 
vibrant, theatric self could not rest. So she 
let the letter lie unopened, fearing an im- 
perative call, conscience-stricken at the neg- 
lect of these last days. When she returned 
at three o'clock, fatigued at last, she went 
precipitately to the letter, carrying it to the 
gas-jet, with an uneasy glance at Snyder, 
who was moving restlessly in a dream. 
Dear Dodo 

Pretty tough going. Tried to get you many 
times. What's the matter? Tried to get you 
many times. Is the bet off? Wouldn't blame 
you. Will stop at ten sharp. At exactly ten. If 


you could—it would mean a lot. You see, it’s 
—well, it’s a backsliding day —at first, you 
know, hard going GARRY 

The slight waver in the handwriting, the 
repeated, stumbling phrases, told her every- 
thing. In a fever of remorse and self- 
accusation, she flung herself on her knees 
at her bedside, vowing that never again 
would she fail him, come what might, re- 
solved to run to him the first thing in the 
morning and repair the damage she had 
selfishly inflicted. She prayed fervently, 
accusing herself, unable to control her 
tears. Snyder, in the dim, luminous reflec- 
tion from the windows, bolt upright in her 
bed, watched her breathlessly, unperceived. 

The next morning, when, after vain calls 
at the telephone, she went to Lindaberry’s 
apartments, the janitor, with a shrug of his 
shoulders, informed her that he had not re- 
turned. It was not unusual: sometimes 
he was gone for days, a week — God knew 
where! 


CHAPTER XXI 


AYS passed without word of Linda- 
berry, and the fear of what might 
have happened was never absent from 

Doré. Other anxieties crowded in. One day 
she perceived that the bi-weekly basket of 


champagne from Mr. Peavey was three dav’ 
overdue. She had heard little of hir °° 
yond the brief answers to her yunctual 
acknowledgments, nor had <t~ 4Vailed her- 


self often of the opera <* Kets turning them 
over to Winon» ™4a Summers, or Estelle 


Monks. once or twice Ida had repeated 
her mysterious hints as to Winona and 
trespassing, but, obsessed by the fever of 
new and strong emotions, she had paid little 
heed. 

All at once this warning returned with a 
new suggestion. Had Winona, whom she 
had introduced to Mr. Peavey, been tryirg 
to supplant her? She went directly to Ida. 

“Ida, is Winona trying to cut me out with 
Mr. Peavey?” 

The look on the girl’s face told her the 
truth of her guess. 

“How far has it gone? What do you 
know? Tell me everything!” 

“| have seen them at the theater together, 
at a restaurant once or twice.” 

“When? Lately?” 

“No; when you were in Buffalo.” 

“But since | have been back? Think! 
Be sure!” 

“IT am not sure, Do,” said Ida slowly. 
“Lord! don’t look as if you’d eat me up!” 

“But you think ——” 

“| think he took her to the opera Monday 
night.” 

Dodo returned to her room in a rage. She 
divined at once the cleverness of the stroke. 
Each time she had given Winona her seats, 
the girl had called up Mr. Peavey as an 
escort — thus, even without a word, convin- 
cing him of how lightly his presents were 
held. How far had Winona gone? She re- 
membered now that since her return she had 
hardly seen her. Had Winona been deliber- 
ately avoiding her? Was she playing to 
marry Mr. Peavey? 

Dodo, who was generosity itself, had also, 
when her sense of injustice was aroused, 
unfathomed depths of hatred and vindic- 
tiveness. Winona, to whom she had opened 
her slender purse a dozen times, whom she 
had placed with Blainey at the moment of 
her despair — Winona, of all the world, to 
betray her! 

She called up the garage and asked for 
Brennon, the chauffeur. From him she 
would get some information. Then, with- 
out knocking, she entered Winona’s room. 
She was not there. Doré, restless and 
suspicious, halted before three vases of 
gorgeous American Beauty roses. 
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What every 
owner of 
a building should know 


1. That in choosing a type of roofing, the 
thing most desirable is to secure the lowest 
unit cost —1. ¢. the lowest cost per foot 
per year of service. 


2. That the roofing of lowest unit cost is a 
pitch, felt and slag or gravel roof—if it 
is laid right. 


8. That the way to get it laid right is to 
incorporate The Barrett Specification ver- 
batim into your building specifications. 


4. That a Barrett Specification roof will This is the palatial new Biltmore Hotel in 
usually last twenty years or more. New York City, which is covered with a Barrett 
Specification Roof. Architects, Warren & 

5. That during that time it does not have to Wetmore, N. Y. Roofers, New York Roofing 
be painted or tinkered with or cared for. Co., N. Y. Waterproofed with Specification. 


Pitch and Felt by the Tuttle Roofing Co., N. } 
6. That the first cost of a Barrett Specifica- 








tion roof is le ss than that of any other Special Nete—We advise incorporating in plane | 
permarent roofing. the full wording of The Barrett Specification, in 
order to avoid any misunderstanding. 

7. That it is the most economical and satis- If any abbreviated form is desired, however, the 
factory roofing known for all kinds of following is suggested: 
permanent structures, such as Manufac- ROOFING—Shall be a Barrett Specification 
turing Plants, Railroad Buildings, Sky- Roof laid as directed in printed Specification, 
named B ss Blocks. Hotel A enet. revised August 15,1911, using the materials spec- 
oe, ae ae oe ified and subject to the inspection requirement. 
ment and Dwelling Houses. Betsie ese: oul 


Booklets on request, including a copy of The Barrett Specification. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati Kansas City Minneapolis Seattle Birmingham 
The Paterson Mig. Co.,Ltd.— Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John,N.B. Halifax, NS. Sydney, N.3. 
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her first resolve to remain quiet. She felt 
the need of more excitement: lights, music, 
movement, noise! She was too exhilarated, 
too tensely throbbing with conquest and 
recklessness. She could never remain now 
alone and still. She resolved to go, fora 
little while oniy, for an hour or so. On her 
table was a note from Lindaberry, unopened. 
She had seen it on her first return. She saw 
it now in all her whirling progress about the 
room, imperative, appealing. But she did 
not go to it. It represented to her a self 
that she wished to avoid just now — for this 
bewildering night of senses and emotions. 
It was another world, the world of the hushed 
spaces and tranquil shadows, where her 
vibrant, theatric self could not rest. So she 
let the letter lie unopened, fearing an im- 
perative call, conscience-stricken at the neg- 
lect of these last days. When she returned 
at three o'clock, fatigued at last, she went 
precipitately to the letter, carrving it to the 
gas-jet, with an uneasy glance at Snyder, 
who was moving restlessly in a dream. 
Dear Dodo 

Pretty tough going. Tried to get you many 
times. What's the matter? Tried to get you 
many times. Is the bet off? Wouldn't blame 
you. Will stop at ten sharp. At exactly ten. If 
you could—it would mean a lot. You see, it’s 
—well, it’s a backsliding day —at first, you 
know, hard going GARRY 

The slight waver in the handwriting, the 
repeated, stumbling phrases, told her every- 
thing. In a fever of remorse and self- 
accusation, she flung herself on her knees 
at her bedside, vowing that never again 
would she fail him, come what might, re- 
solved to run to him the first thing in the 
morning and repair the damage she had 
selfishly inflicted. She prayed fervently, 
accusing herself, unable to control her 
tears. Snyder, in the dim, luminous reflec- 
tion from the windows, bolt upright in her 
bed, watched her breathlessly, unperceived. 

The next morning, when, after vain calls 
at the telephone, she went to Lindaberry’s 
apartments, the janitor, with a shrug of his 
shoulders, informed her that he had not re- 
turned. It was not unusual: sometimes 
he was gone for days, a week — God knew 
where! 


CHAPTER XXI 


AYS passed without word of Linda- 
berry, and the fear of what might 
have happened was never absent from 

Doré. Other anxieties crowded in. One day 
she perceived that the bi-weekly basket of 


champagne from Mr. Peavey was three davs 
overdue. She had heard little of him be- 
yond the brief answers to her punctual 
acknowledgments, nor had she availed her- 
self often of the opera tickets, turning them 
over to Winona, Ida Summers, or Estelle 
Monks. Once or twice Ida had repeated 
her mysterious hints as to Winona and 
trespassing, but, obsessed by the fever of 
new and strong emotions, she had paid little 
heed. . 

All at once this warning returned with a 
new suggestion. Had Winona, whom she 
had introduced to Mr. Peavey, been tryirg 
to supplant her? She went directly to Ida. 

“Ida, is Winona trying to cut me out with 
Mr. Peavey?” 

The look*on the girl’s face told her the 
truth of her guess. 

“How far has it gone? What do you 
know? Tell me everything!” 

“| have seen them at the theater together, 
at a restaurant once or twice.” 

“When? Lately?” 

“No; when you were in Buffalo.” 

“But since | have been back? Think! 
Be sure!” 

“IT am not sure, Do,” said Ida slowly. 
“Lord! don’t look as if you’d eat me up!” 

“But you think ——” 

“| think he took her to the opera Monday 
night.” 

Dodo returned to her room in a rage. She 
divined at once the cleverness of the stroke. 
Each time she had given Winona her seats, 
the girl had called up Mr. Peavey as an 
escort — thus, even without a word, convin- 
cing him of how lightly his presents were 
held. How far had Winona gone? She re- 
membered now that since her return she had 
hardly seen her. Had Winona been deliber- 
ately avoiding her? Was she playing to 
marry Mr. Peavey? 

Dodo, who was generosity itself, had also, 
when her sense of injustice was aroused, 
unfathomed depths of hatred and vindic- 
tiveness. Winona, to whom she had opened 
her slender purse a dozen times, whom she 
had placed with Blainey at the moment of 
her despair — Winona, of all the world, to 
betray her! 

She called up the garage and asked for 
Brennon, the chauffeur. From him she 
would get some information. Then, with- 
out knocking, she entered Winona’s room. 
She was not there. Doré, restless and 
suspicious, halted before three vases of 
gorgeous American Beauty roses. 
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What every 
owner of 
a building should know 


1. That in choosing a type of roofing, the 
thing most desirable is to secure the lowest 
unit cost —#. ¢. the lowest cost per foot 
per year of service. 


2. That the roofing of lowest unit cost is a 
pitch, felt and slag or gravel roof—if it 
; is laid right. 


8. That the way to get it laid right is to 
incorporate The Barrett Specification ver- 
batim into your building specifications. 


4. That a Barrett Specification roof will This is the palatial new Biltmore Hotel in 
usually last twenty years or more, New York City, which is covered with a Barrett 
Specification Roof. Architects, Warren & 

5. That during that time it does not have to Wetmore, N. Y. Roofers, New York Roofing 
be painted or tinkered with or cared for. Co., N. Y. Waterproofed with Specification. 


Pitch and Felt by the Tuttle Roofing Co., N. 3 
6. That the first cost of a Barrett Specifica- 
tion roof is less than that of any other 


Special Note—We advise incorporating in plans 






permanent roofing. the full wording of The Barrett Specification, in 
order to avoid any misunderstanding. 
7. That it is the most economical and satis- If any abbreviated form is desired, however, the 
factory roofing known for all kinds of following is suggested : 
permanent structures, such as Manufac- ROOFING—Shall be a Barrett Specification 





Roof laid as directed in printed Specification, 
revised August 15, 1911, using the materials spec- 
ified and subject to the inspection requirement. 


turing Plants, Railroad Buildings, Sky- 
scrapers, Business Blocks, Hotels, Apart- 
ment and Dwelling Houses. 
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natural beauty to skin avo bair 


Resino! Soap is not artificially 
colored, its rich brown being 
entirely due to the Resinol it 
contains. Twenty-five cents at 


all druggists and dealers in toilet 





good 

with miniature box of Re sinol 
Ointment, write to Dept 
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ESINOL Soap is not only unusually cleansing and 
softenip7, but its regular use gives to the skin and 
hair that natural beauty of perfect health which 
even the best of cosmetics can only imitate. Resinol 

Soap does this, too, without drawing one extra moment 
from the already overcrowded time of the woman of today. 


The soothing, restoring influence that makes this possi- 
ble is the Resinol which this soap contains and which 
physicians have prescribed for years in the care of skin 
and scalp troubles. This also makes Resinol Soap pecu- 
liarly suited to the delicate skin of infants and children. 


Resinol Shaving Stick also contains the Resinol balsams, making 
it most agreeable to men with tender faces. Trial on request 


pol Soap 
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(an these be from Peavey? That’snotlike 

she thought, wrinkling her forehead. 

On the bureau were several bits of silver 
t she did not remember seeing before; in 
t loset a new gown or two; but in all 
t no note of Peavey. What she was seek- 

was a basket of champagne; but, though 
she sought under the lounge and the bed 

in the dark recesses of the wardrobe, 
she found no trace. 

Nevertheless, her anger did not abate. 
Winona had betrayed her: she would strike 
at once, and hard. She would go to Blainey 

| make a personal request for the part she 
had procured for the ingrate. When Bren- 
non arrived, she talked with him a moment. 

Brennon,” she said directly, “is Mr. 
Peavey in town?” 

‘Left this morning.” 

Then he’s been back? 

‘Three or four days, Miss Baxter.’ 

‘Has he seen my friend Miss Horning?” 

Brennon nodded energetically. 

Look here, Miss Baxter,”’ he said, with 
asly, important look. ‘Been wanting to slip 
you a pointer for some time. She’s not your 
frend. Danger ahead! Look out!” 

“What do you mean, Brennon?”’ Doré 
said confidentially. “‘] wish you’d speak 
out! Mr. Peavey’s been to see her a good 
deal, hasn’t he?”’ 

“No; but she’s seen him! She’s a sly 

wouldn’t risk his coming here!”’ 

“What has she said about me?” Doré 
aid anxiously. Then, suddenly: “Has he 
asked you any questions? Where | go? 
Whom I seer”’ 

He nodded, laughing. 

Sure he does — every time! 
‘thing out of me! Trust this old fox for 
hat! I like to see a pretty girl have her 

fling as well as a man!” 

Thank you, Brennon,” she said, witnout 
much attention, entering the car. 


How long?” 


But he got 


HEN she reached Blainey’s office, she 
was forced to wait some time, Sada 
Quichy being in conference with the manager. 
lhe Red Prince”’ had made an enormous 
success, and the diva had leaped into in- 
stant popularity. Of a consequence, Blainey, 
o had treated her with abrupt tolerance 
the night of the dress rehearsal, now 
paid her the honors due to royalty. At 
end of a quarter of an hour he appeared 
the door, according her the favor of a per- 
sonal escort, which she, comedian herself, 
repaid with an extra languishing adieu. 








Decided wisely, the purchase of a piano 
need come but once in a lifetime. To the 
buyer having this in mind the upright shown 
above will appeal. Not too large nor too 
small, it attracts by its simple refined case, 
and admiration increases at its rare beauty 
of tone and wonderful tune-staying capacity 
and durability. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


embody the best features of half a century’s 
experience in piano building—plus the latest 
ideas of the day. Over 400 Leading Educa- 
tional Institutions and 55,000 discriminating 
homes now use the Ivers & Pond. Our new 
catalogue will safeguard you against the pos- 
sibility of a piano disappointment, and may 
save you money, too. Write for it. 


How to Buy 


If no dealer near you sells the Ivers & Pond, you can buy 
from our factory as safely and advantageously as if you lived 
nearby We make expert selection, prepay freight and ship on 

tall 


trial, in your home, in any State in the Union. Liberal allowe 
ance for old pianos in exchange. Attractive easy payment 
plans. For catalogue and valuable information to buyers, 
mail the coupon now. 

p 


Fill out and send this coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
161 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable in- 
formation to buyers. 
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and 
Accident 
Proof 


Types for 


of Cars 


HIS spark plug is a worker of 
workers. It is built for the 


hardest and hottest job you can 
imagine, giving a fat, hot spark, day 
after day, year after year. 
Not even carelessness or accident 
can put it out of business or make it 
lose a single spark. 








“The Spark That Never Fails” 


is the one spark plug that is doubly insulated 
with specially annealed porcelain and mica. 
Should the porcelain be broken, the mica still 
insulates perfectly and the plug will keep on 
sparking for thousands of miles. 

Its big electrodes, made from a _ special 
platinum iridium alloy, withstand punishment 
from magnetos, do not fuse, give a bigger, 
hotter, steadier spark. 

The Blitz is the spark plug for motorists who count 
long run economy and efficiency 

Ask your hardware or accessory dealer for the Blitz. 
$1.00 everywhere, in original packages with guarantee. 
If you do not find them send $4 and your dealer's 
name for a set of 4 Blitz Plugs. Write for booklet. 


The Randall-F aichney Co Co. 
Jamaica Plain Sta. Boston 


Makers of Jericho Horns—** "The 
Horn That Says ‘Please’’’ 


SPECIAL JERICHO FOR FORD CARS 
SPECIAL JERICHO FOR MOTORCYCLES 
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Blainey perceived Doré, and;- giving her 
the preference with a curt bob of his 


head, reéntered his den. There was in the 
gesture something unusually abrupt that 
struck her. When she followed him into 
the room, this impression was reinforced 
an evident atmosphere of ill humor. 

“What’s the matter with you, Blain 
she asked directly. 

He turned, flinging himself into his chair, 
cocking a cigar in the corner of his mouth, 
running his hands into the arm-pits of his 
vest, frowning, determined. 

“See here, kid, it’s no go! I’ve retired 
from charity committees!” 

“What do you mean? I don’t un 
stand!” 

“Ain’t you come here to get me to t 
back that stuffed doll you panned off on m 

“Take back!” she cried, amazed. “ou 
mean to say Horning’s fired?” 

“Come off!” he said, grinning. 

“Honest, Blainey, I didn’t know! Wher 

“Ten davs. Say, she was fierce! | 
wouldn’t trust her to carry a spear! | 
next time you try to work me, kid, on t! 
charity racket, just pick my _ pocket 
It'll save time!” 


a 
' 


ORNING fired!” she repeated, sudd: 

ly furnished with a clue to everything 

“Clever kid!” he said, watching her appre- 
ciatively. ‘You don’t have to be taught 

“Honest, Blainey, I didn’t know!” 

“What'd you come here for?” 

“I came to get you to bounce her,” 
said. “That’s straight!” 

He gave a long, delighted whistle. “Why, 
pussy’s got claws! What’s she been up to 
Fooling around young Romeor” 

“No. Tried to double-cross me with : 
friend — but one that counted! However, 
if she’s bounced, no need to bother you! 

“No hurry, no hurry, kid!” he said, with 
profound disdain for the forty-odd clamorers 
in the outer purgatory. “Don’t get achance to 
look you over often. Well, how’s the heart 


Shelaughed. “Better!” 
“What's that mean — worse?” 
“Perhaps!” 


He shifted his cigar. 

“Better get to work!” 

“Be patient,” she said, shaking her cur's 
“Only three months more!” 

“Hein?” 

“The roth of March is when my season 
closes!” 

“Honest? You'll begin to work?”’ 
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“Either that, or other things!”’ she said 
provokingly. 

“What other things? 

“Oh, | might marry!” 

He snorted with rage. Then, drawing his 
calendar to him, he turned it ahead. 

“March 10, eh?” He paused, and put a 
big cross on the leaf for the day before. 
“I'd like an optior of the oth myself!”’ 

“How so?” 

“Let me discuss a little contract with you 
before you come to any other decision. 
What do you sav? Promise!” 

She laughed. She had no illusions as to 
the nature of what he might propose. 

“Listen to what I’ve in mind before you 
close anywhere else!”’ he persisted. 

“All right, Blainey!” 

He rose, dragging himself from his chair. 

“Heavens, Blainev, do | get the honors of 
Sada Quichy?” she asked, laughing. 

“Come to me, kid, when you need a tip, 
or for anything else!”” he said quietly. He 
put out his stumpy hand, tapping her shoul- 
der. “I'd like to do a lot for you — know 
that, don’t you? All right! Good luck!” 


HE news she had received of Winona 

doubled her suspicions. If this chance 
had failed the girl, no wonder that she had 
set herself deliberately toward a marriage 
with Peavey. Dodo was wildly indignant at 
this double dealing. The least of her ad- 
mirers she considered her inviolate property, 
and she never saw one desert without a feel- 
ing of resentment. In Peavey’s case it was 
thrice blameworthy; for Peavey was in truth, 
as Judge Massingale had laughingly expressed 
it, the ““man behind the rock,”’ and even in 
the wildest flights of her imagination she 
retained, unconsciously, a prudent spirit 
toward the uncharted future. She might 
fly in the face of society, and then, again, at 
the last, she might not find in herself all the 


audacity she desired to believe in. Peavey 
was a bridge back into conventionality, 
security, and certain necessary luxuries 


which she never for a moment, in her thrifty 
mind, intended to neglect. 

As soon as she reached her room, she 
sat down to write him. This letter called 
for her deepest intuition; it was a very 
difficult letter to compose. She tried a dozen 


methods, rejecting each as too obvious. In 
the midst of her labors, Josephus, to her sur- 
prise, arrived with the basket of champagne, 
which, strangely enough, it appeared, had 
been below, forgotten, all this time. 


This at 


once relieved her, and suggested a bold 
stroke. She wrote: 
Dear Mr. Peavey: 

Thank you for the champagne. Certain things 
which have come to my knowledge make it impos- 
sible for me to accept any more such favors from 
you. Indeed, | reproach myself for what | have 
permitted in the past. But | have always had a 
different feeling about you, a real respect and trust, 
and | have always believed in you as an ideal of 
what a gentleman should be. [| am very disap- 
pointed very sad. 

Sincerely yours 


Dore BAXTER. 


P. S. I thank you also for your automobile, 
which | shall never use again. 

P. P.S. I return the remaining tickets to the 
opera 

She studied this, well 
indefinite reproach. 

“There; he will believe | know more than 
I know,” she said, with a bob of her head, 
“and he will have to come to me in person. 
That is better!” 

Once Mr. Peavey was before her eyes, 
she had no doubt of the interview. She 
posted the letter immediately, telephoned 
again, but without getting any news 
of Lindaberry, and went out to shop for 
Christmas presents for each of her score 
of admirers —presents which she would 
arrange to have delivered totheir destinations 
by three o'clock on the preceding day. For 
a month she had carefully gone over her 
acquaintances, much as a fisherman over- 
hauls his nets, consecrating hours at the 
telephone, fanning back into substantial 
flames little sparks of intimacy that were 
sinking into gray forgetfulness. She did not 
throw herself into such machinations with 
any relish, but as a necessity forced upon 
her; yet, once embarked, she did nothing 
by kalves. She lunched, motored, descended 
for tea, dined, dipped into theaters, and 
danced without rest. 


T the end of the week she received an 
A answer from Mr. Peavey. Contrary to 
custom, it was not typewritten, but per- 
formed in his minute and regular hand: 


Dear Miss Baxter 

Your letter has caused me the utmost pain. 
Please do not, | beg you, judge me by appearances! 
I have found, to my cost, that I have been greatly 
misled in the character of a person | trusted. | 
must see you and explain everything. | am now 
in the Middle West. I shall be able to run over to 
New York for five hours on Thursday next, and 
shall advise you. Believe me, this is the first 
opportunity | can make. 

Your devoted friend, 
O. B. Peavey. 


content with its 
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She had found this letter, on entering, 
in the pile of mail accumulated on the hall 
seat, and had read it standing in the hall. 
She sought for other letters, and suddenly 
encountered one that made her halt with 
surprise. It was in Mr. Peavey’s handwrit- 
ing, and addressed to Miss Winona Horning. 
She took it and went upstairs. Winona was 
in her room, looking up a little startled at her 
determined interruption. 

“| have brought you a letter,”” Doré said 
very quietly. 

The girl took it, glanced at it, but did not 
raise her eyes. 

“Read it, why don’t your”’ 

Winona Horning opened the letter and 
read slowly — once, then a second time. 
Then, without a word or raising of her 
glance, carefully and scrupulously tore it 
into bits. 

“Have you anything to say to me?”’ said 
Doré in a hard voice, triumphant. 

Winona did not raise her eyes. She 
hesitated a moment, opening and shutting 
a morocco case of perfumes standing on a 
table. Then her shoulder rose defiantly: 

“No, nothing! What’s the use of words?” 

Dodo lingered, enjoying her defeat, waiting 
an overt act, ready to blaze forth. But, 
Winona continuing inert and unresisting, 
she turned on her heel, with a final scornful 
glance, and went to her room. 

“There’s one thing, at least, she’ll never 
be,”’ she thought to herself —‘‘ Mrs. Orlando 
B. Peavey!” 

Had she known then just what had tran- 
spired between the bachelor and the girl who 
shared the dingy wall with her, she would 
have been even more amazed — and perhaps 
a little inclined to make allowances. 


CHAPTER XXII 


NY DER’S attitude during this tumultu- 
S ous time was exceedingly puzzling to 
Dodo. She seemed fairly to haunt the 
rooms, arriving at the most unexpected mo- 
ments, remaining determinedly camped on her 
trunk by the window, endlessly silent and im- 
mersed in reading. Betty came often now in 
the late morning, or toward six o’clock, hours 
when Dodo was sure to be at home. Doré re- 
mained for hours on the floor, romping bois- 
terously, or, with Betty in her lap, brown curls 
against her golden ones, exploring endless 
enchanted realms. Once or twice in the 
fairy twilight, when eyelids had gone nod- 
ding, overburdened with wonder and long 
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stening, and she felt the warm flesh of 
tiny fingers clinging to her neck, she had 
waited, cramped and motionless, subjugated 
n a soft tyranny, glowingly happy and at 
‘ace. At other moments, the little body 
pressed against her own, encircling arms 
nd childish kisses awoke in her a sudden 
famine, 
But Snyder she could not understand. 
She paid no attention either to Dodo or 
the child, always aloof, always with 
erted eyes. This indifference revolted 
Dodo. How could she care so little for 
mething so young, so soft, and so clinging! 
her heart she resented it as something 
human and incomprehensible, until sud- 
lenly, one day, her eyes were opened. 


HEIR great enemy, the clock, had stolen 
around to the inexorable hour, and 
Snyder had ‘announced the moment of fare- 
wells by starting from the trunk with a 
ud closing of her book. 
“Time’s up!” 
\ cry from Betty, and convulsive closing 
f arms about the protector. 

“What! already’?”’ said Dodo, with a sigh, 
coming back unwillingly from a_ painless 
world of dreams. 

‘Past time!”’ 

Just five minutes more!” 
Dodo!”’ 
‘Oh, dear!”’ she said, with a last protest- 
hug. “What a dreadful mother you 
ve, Betty! How would you like to change 

‘thers, young lady?” 

\ giggle of delight and a furious nod of 

‘nt. 

I’ll be your mother, and you can come 

| stay here all the day and all the night, 
then there'll be nothing but dolls and 
ies and good things to eat all the 
e! What do you say? Will you come 
be my little girl for ever and ever and 


\"S had begun in a light tone, and had 
wn 


insensibly drifted into a tender note, 

hed, and with a touch of real longing. All 

mce she looked up, startled. Snyder had 
tched the child from her — Snyder as she 

never seen her before, towering, with 
ured eyes, stung to the quick. 

Why, Snyder!” she began. But the 
woman turned away quickly, with a murmur, 
M before she knew it. 

1e was startled at this incomprehensible 
re\clation. ‘What? She's jealous! Sny- 
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der jealous! But then, why does she 
act so indifferently to her?” she thought, 
amazed. 

Still other things puzzled her about her 
taciturn room-mate — one thing in particu- 
lar. Whenever Massingale came, Snyder 
was sure to appear, hostility writ across 
her direct eyes. Dodo almost believed that 
she had instituted an espionage. 

For Massingale came often now to her 
room after the close of the court. She had 
found, with a new rebellion, that there were 
bars beyond which she could not penetrate 
into his life, and, much as she scorned the 
conventionalities, she found that on certain 
points she could not move him. In public 
places where they were apt to meet his world 
he refused to take her unless a third was pro- 
vided. When she resented this, he answered 
abruptly: “I am a public man; you don’t 
understand.” 

his: brought her a strange feeling of being 
outlawed, of standing beyond the pale. She 
resented it fiercely, not realizing, per- 
haps, how much she cared, turning her 
anger against society, vowing vengeance, 
more and more determined to flout and 
affront it. 


NE day she went to him with a sudden 
O enthusiasm, taking his hands, perhaps 
subconsciously divining the bitter personal 
reflection that had been going on in his mind, 
feeling the moment to be propitious. 

“Ah, let me tell you now what | want for 
us!” she began ardently. 

“The great dream, Dodo?” he asked, 
smiling. 

“Yes, a dream, but a dream that will come 
true!” 

She hesitated, and, standing before him, 
her eyes lighted up by the penetration 
of a woman, a glance that left him confused, 
she said directly: ‘“‘You think you under- 
stand me? You don’t; but | understand 
you! You are afraid of me! You love me, 
but you try not to, because you are afraid 
of me!” 

“How?’”’ he asked lamely. 

Secause you think that I want to inter- 
fere in your life. Oh, yes, you do! Don’t 
aeny it, your Honor; | know! That’s where 
you are totally wrong. It’s nothing com- 
monplace | want! There’s only one love 
possible to me—a great, transcending pas- 
sion, which would be so far above all 
earthly things that a year—a month 
would compensate for a whole life of lone- 


liness! Don’t you see, it’s love, an immense 
love, such as only comes once in a million 
times, that I’m seeking?” 

“How?” 

Suddenly her mood leaped into playful- 
ness, her eyes sparkled with delight, and her 
clasped hands pillowed themselves against 
her cheek, as if imprisoning in a caress a beau- 
tiful and precious thought. 

“First, let’s run away — away from all 
this ugliness, from all these eyes, from all 
this hateful, noisy, black-and-brown city! 
Run away to a place | dream of night and 
day — to some wonderful island, far off in 
the Pacific, where we can be alone, live for 
ourselves!” 

He did not check her, though he was won- 
dering in what book she had found such 
ideas, curious to learn to what extent she 
had visualized her romance. 

“And how long would you keep the island, 
Dodo?” 

“Not long!”’ she said quietly. ‘‘Perhapsa 
year, perhaps only a season. That must be 
agreed; and when the dream is over we 
would come back!” 

“And then?” 

“And then we would separate and never 
see each other again!” 

“Why?” 

“So that it could never become common- 
place or stale — so that it could live in our 
lives as the one great memory with no re- 
grets.” 

She stopped, looked at him tensely, and 
went on: 

“You would take up your life again, and 
I would bury myself in my career, and you 
would watch me, little by little, become a 
great name!” 

“And never see each other —— 

“Perhaps when we were quite old,” she 
said suddenly. ‘You won’t believe me! 
I would do it!” She clasped her hands tu- 
multuously over her heart. “Oh, how 
easily | would do it! Ah, to have such a 
romance — anything might come!” 

“What book have you been reading?” he 
asked quietly — yet feeling a little sad that 
he could not follow where her lawless im- 
agination ran. 


” 


HE turned away hotly, clenching her 
fists, crying: 
“Ah, you will never let go of yourself! 
You are afraid — afraid of everything!” 
He followed her, laying a hand on her 
shoulder as she stood by the window. 
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“Keep your island in southern seas!’’ he 
said, with such emotion in his voice that she 
wheeled about. “Believe in all you want, 
extraordinary child, even if it ends by my 
paying all the penalty. Go on with your 
day-dreaming.” 

His glance lay in hers, his arms were ready 
to take her into them, when Snyder entered, 
with a quick knock. At this moment Dodo 
could have driven her out, fiercely rebelling 
against this constant espionage. What right 
had she orany one to interfere with her 
liberty, or to say whom she should see? She 
resolved hotly to have an explanation when 
she returned. Now it was necessary to 
master her emotion. 

“A moment —a moment to change my 
dress; ready in ten minutes!” 

She ran quickly to trunk and bureau, 
gathering up articles of dress, disappear- 
ing behind a screen in the corner. Massin- 
gale, after a calculating glance at the figure 
of Snyder, rigid in the window, sat down, 
drawing a magazine to him. He no 
longer felt the unease he had experienced 
at the girl’s first interruption. It seemed 
so natural to be there, in the musty, 
high room, littered with trunks, and with 
its patches of carpet and incongruous wall- 
paper. 


HEN they descended to the closed car, 

gaily brushing the snowflakes from 
each other, a littlke moved by all that had 
passed, feeling, too, the liberating unrealities 
of dark streets and lights glistening amid 
the obscurity, he said: 

“Dodo, | wish it could be!”’ 

“It can, it can!”’ she answered impulsively, 
excited at his approach to consent. 

“The world’s too big for us!” 

She drew his hand into hers. 

‘‘How much you need me, your Honor!” 
she said softly. ‘“‘What is the rest worth? 
Let me guide you!”’ 

He did not reply. In fact, he knew too 
well that he had surrendered already. Hesaid 
to himself that he would take his courage in 
his hands —that now, before the week 
had ended, he would go to his wife and 
Claim from her his liberty, whatever her 
terms. 

She returned early, after a dinner at the 
Hickory Log, riotous with the Christmas 
cheer. Massingale had an engagement; 
she wished to be in her room, childlike, eager 
for the excitement of arriving presents. Be- 


sides, she had planned a tree for Betty, and, 
with Ida’s aid, she set delightedly to the 
task of arranging candles, twining tinsel, 
tying up presents in neat tissue paper with 
enticing bows of red ribbon. She had de- 
pleted her slender treasury in presents for 
Betty, having bought almost a dozen, in- 
scribing each as from some imaginary fairy 
prince or goblin whom they had met in their 
enchanted wanderings. 


Y ten o'clock, the tree completed, the 

pile of her own presents stopped at re- 
spectable proportions, and the wanderlust 
come, Dodo— not without a little feeling 
of treachery to Massingale — allowed her- 
self to be persuaded, and departed to a 
“‘spree.”” When they returned in Peavey’s 
automobile, which Dodo had commandeered, 
there was already a slight covering of snow, 
and at the windows the slipping wheels 
flung flurries of white flakes. 

Dodo was silent, deliciously cradled in 
her own thoughts, convincing herself that 
what yesterday had seemed but a faint dream 
was now a possibility, visualizing, in dormant 
balmy seas, an island all white and green, a 
fairy island as enchanted as the kingdoms 
which each day she constructed for Betty’s 
wondering eyes. 

All at once, as the skidding automobile 
slowed down to turn a corner, a group 
under a lamp-post, black and silhouetted 
against the snow, sprang across the fragile 
fabric of her dreams out of the horrid world 
of reality — a figure that scattered all self- 
ish thoughts and overwhelmed her with the 
power of a great remorse. 

She leaned forward precipitately, beat- 
ing on the window for Brennon to stop, 
and even in the moment of her disorder, 
true to the Salamander instinct, explain- 
ing hastily: 

“A cousin — oh dear! he’s been on a spree 
for months; the family’s distracted. Stop! 
Wait —I must get hold of him. No, no; 
let me out!” 

And, to Ida’s amazement, opening the door, 
heedless of the slush on her delicate feet, of 
the bitter night, of what any one would 
think,— obeying only an irresistible cry 
from her soul,— Dodo had sprung out and 
run to the sidewalk, where the ghost of Linda- 
berry, come up from the abyss, was standing 
embattled, torn and disheveled, magnifi- 
cently crazed, and at his feet a policeman, 
knocked out. 


[TO BE CONTINUED] 
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a H Pertect 
Taste 


Our choice of gifts proves not € 
only our sentiment but our good 
taste. A box of <%é is uni- 
versally recognized as in per- 
fect taste. It is always appro- 
priate and always appreciated. 
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Bonbons Chocolates 


re The many varieties of 4° give ample range for individual 
preterence. Besides <4 bonbons and chocolates—the masterpieces 
of flavor—ihere are fluffy marshmallows, toothsome caramels and 
nougats, almond bars and others equally delicious. 


A Few of 47 Many Varieties: 


My Favorites, a delicious assortment of-nut- Cream Peppermints, fresh, delicate creams 
centers only, coated with ¢&4* famous with just the right strength of the peppermint 
chocolate. flavor. 

Beverly Chocolates, a new assortment with Old-fashioned Molasses Candy, the original 
a slightly “less-sweet” coating molasses candy, made as we made it forty 

years ago. 

efy42 Bonbons and Chocolates and many other sweet things from e&4e are sold by eM&ée 
sales agents (leading druggists everywhere) in United States and Canada. If there should 
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be no sales agent near you, please write us. 


Auylert 64 Irving Plac e, New York 


Frank DeK. Huyler, President 
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Ask for heh? Cocoa and 4% Chocolate 


at your Grocer’s 
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HIS is Vogue's trademark its exquisite 

charm is strikingly typical of the magazine 

itself! Yet, with all its daintiness, Vogue is 
no mere magazine for an idle hour's entertain 
ment On the contrary. Vogue is a great business 
organization working tirelessly in the interests of 
those women in America noted not only for the 
exceeding smartness of their attire but for their 
distinction m every line of social activity. Not 
fashions news alone does Vogue furnish these 
women: it advises them what to buy and where 
to buy, and even goes so far as to do $75,000 a year 
worth of shopping for them 





little ED by the great 5th Avenue stores a 


little specialty shops as the way to reach the 


leaders of fashion, Vogue naturally carries 


more advertising and more attractive advertisi 
than any other magazine. Thus, merely as a gui 
to the best offerings of the best shops. Vogue 
worth far more than its cost to you 


Before spending a single penny on a new | 
or gown—before even planning one—it will .p 
you to consult Vogue! Just at this season whe 
you are planning your entire Spring wardrol 
Vogue's value is at its very greatest! The cou 
opposite will secure this value for you 
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Before spending a single penny on new clothes, before even planning your Spring | 
wardrobe, consult Vogue’s five great Spring Fashion numbers! Beginning with the 


Forecast of Spring Fashions | 


they follow now one right after the other! In the next few months—the very 
period in which these numbers appear—you will be selecting your entire Spring 
wardrobe and paying out hundreds of dollars for the things you select. 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really expensive gown! 
Gloves, boots, hats, that just miss being exactly what you want, are the 
ones that cost more than you can afford! 

Why take chances again this year when by simply sending in the 
card, and at your convenience paying $2—a tiny fraction of the loss on a 
single ill-chosen hat or gown—you can insure the correctness of your whole 
Spring and Summer wardrobe? 


$2 INVESTED IN VOGUE 
MAY SAVE YOU $200 


For $2.00—a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen hat or 
gown—you may have before you at this important buying season all five 
of these special Spring Fashion numbers. Not only that, but all through 
the Summer, the other numbers that follow them. 


Here are the twelve numbers of Vogue 
you will receive: 





Forecast of Sprirg Brides _ ; May 15 
Fashions February 15 Late Spring fashions and specia 
A complete accurate review of the bridal interests. 
mode of 1914. 
Spring Patterns March1 = Sunimer Tal showing of the Summer 








orking models for one’s whole 

4 . des ll be 
Spring and Summer wardrobe 

Spring Millinery March 15 European and Travel June 15 
The newest models in smart hats, Where to go, how to go, what to 


veils and coiffures. wear and how to wear it. 





Spring Fashions April 1 Hot Weather Fashions July 1 
The last word on Spring gowns, The rrect wardrobe and equip- 
waists, lingerie and accessories ment for all outdoor sports 

Smart Fashions for 

Limited Incomes April 15 Hostesses ee July 1S 
First aid to her who must dress she fine art of entertaining, in 

ir ate Pp 
smartly on a moderate income ——— - 

Interior Decorations of London and Paris 

Summer Homes May 1 Seasons August 1 
A journey “‘thro’ pleasures and pal- What is going on in the beau 
aces,” in Newport and elsewhere monde abroad 


The earliest of these fashion numbers—the Forecast of Spring Fashions— is 
already on the newsstands. You can, of course, get it and all the others from 
your newsdealer. But you will have to act quickly—the demand always clears ,» 





the stands in a few days! If no newsdealer is near by, or if you have of 
any trouble getting Vogue, make sure of your copies now by sending 9 FR 
» 


in this coupon. All you have to do is to write your name and ad- + 
dress, tear off the coupon and mail to Vogue. If you wish to 
enclose the $2.00 and save us bookkeeping, we will show our 7 : 
appreciation by extending your subscription to include the 7% 8.9. >3° 
Children’s Fashion Number of August 15th, making thir- fF PLES eS 
teen numbers instead of twelve. If more convenient, so" OF 4 
send coupon without money. Your subscription will 
then start with the Forecast Number and continue 7 <,.™. 
through the next eleven numbers. Bill will be 08 Kom k 
sent you on March Ist. 7 PPL KS 
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(Continued from page 69) 


NNETTE LINDSAY returned to the 
Hotel des Turquoises happier than she 
had been since sailing from America. Dinner 
was long ago over, but her mother had con- 
trived to save some pudding for her, and 
had begged a glass of milk. The family of 
three spent the evening together in the room 
which Mr. and Mrs. Lindsay shared; and 
the girl was so full of hope in her “pre- 
sentiment of something good”’ that the man 
and woman were vaguely cheered. 

It was nearly eleven o'clock when she went 
upstairs to the top floor of the hotel. The 
electricity went out just as she had locked 
the rickety door of her new room, and she 
had to grope for the candle which she 
remembered seeing on a shelf over the 
head of the hospital-cot that was to do 
duty as her bed 

She found herself in what was evidently 


a store-room tor odds and ends Trunks 
and old wooden and cardboard boxes were 
piled against the walls The only furni- 


ture thought necessary for the non-paying 
new occupant was the cot, a wash-stand, 
and a broken-backed chair. There was 
no window; and the skylight in the roof 
lighted and ventilated an inner cupboard as 
well as the outer one. The two were sepa- 
rated by a thin, unpainted wooden parti- 
tion, in which a door stood ajar; and 
the tiny room on the other side was cluttered 
with brooms, dust-brushes, and rags smell- 
ing of paraffine 

Annette satisfied herself that there was no 
way of entrance into this cupboard, except 
by the door in the partition. There was, 
however, a small window high up in the far- 
ther wall, which looked as f it might ventilate 
a cupboard or wardrobe beyond. Only a 
jagged, dusty remnant of the pane remained, 
and it seemed to the girl that a draught of air 
came through the aperture; so, finding it 
impossible to raise the skylight which roofed 
her bedroom, she decided to sleep with the 
door of the partition ajar. 

Having reconnoitered, Annette went 
to bed. She was tired, yet too excited 
to sleep. The windowless room was stuffy; 
and it was strange to look up through 


? 
the dirty skylight to a dimly en roof of 


Stars. 

She turned from side to side in the narrow, 
uncomfortable bunk, and felt as if she were 
suffocating. Her watch had gone to the 
pawnbroker’s long ago, and she found herself 
listening for the strokes of a far-away clock. 


At the quarter past one she sprang up, to 
throw the door in the partition wide open, for 
more air. But, with her hand on the latch, 
the girl shrank back. The small high win- 
dow of the inner cupboard was visible on the 
wall, a faintly illuminated square. There 
was a room on the other side, then, and some- 
body was in it! 

Just as Annette was about to close the 
door she had intended to open wider, she 
heard the voice of a man say in French, 
harshly whispering: “ Bring a chair into this 
closet; I want to look through that window 
in the wall.” 

“| tell you, there is nothing to see but a 
store-place for brooms,” replied another 
voice, which Annette recognized as that of 
the head-waiter. Then something secret 
realy was going on in the hotel! 

Quick as a flash, Annette slipped bare- 
footed into the broom-cupboard and noise- 
lessly closed the door in the partition. Then, 
to make sure of not being seen if any one 
succeeded in looking through the window, 
she flattened herself against the wall directly 
under it. The small aperture was so near 
the ceiling that even a very tall man, stand- 
ing on a chair, could not thrust his head 
far enough through to catch sight of her. 
Still, the girl was nervous and afraid. She 
was eavesdropping not for her own pleas- 
ure, but for the sake of Pierre Vallonet. He 
had seemed worried lest some plot against the 
Casino were being hatched in the Hdtel des 
lurquoises. Annette Lindsay was passion- 
ately grateful to him, and if she could repay 
his kindness she would rejoice. 


HERE was a slight grating sound, as ofa 

chair being dragged a few inches along a 

tiled floor. Stillness for an instant, then a 

creaking! Some one had mounted on a 
C hair. 

“It isn’t high enough,” hoarsely whispered 
the first voice. ‘‘Get me a table.” 

Then her heart missed a beat; for if the 
man put a chair on a table and climbed on to 
the chair, he could push his head and neck 
through the little window, and might perhaps 
spy her in her white nightgown. 

“You are wasting time and trouble for 
nothing,” grumbled Faber. ‘‘Can’t you trust 
me, after all that’s passed? I’m as deep in 
this as vou or any one.”’ 

“| will not have the greatest scheme ever 
thought out spoiled by carelessness,” re- 
turned the other. “I trust myself above all 
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Floors Look Beautiful— 
_ Seem larger when they’re Waxed 
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“o Nothing else beautifies the home so much as Old Eng- 
$s lish Floor Wax. Its soft lustre seems subtly to increase the 
om || size of rooms, to beautify your furniture through the 
Px \\ mellow radiance it gives your floors. Its beauty per- 


vades the whole home—adds to its refinement. 


Yet Old English Floor Wax is economical. Made mostly of two 
imported waxes— one hard, the other soft— it contains all it can hold 






For the Cottage— 







| of the hard and costly wax that gives it the body to spread far and Nothing Cheaper 
to last. It costs no more than ordinary waxes—is less than half the For the Mansion— f 
: | cost of shellac, for all its qualities of refinement. Nothing Richer 
~ | Old English Floor Wax is easy to apply. It doesn’t dull nor show 
ed scratches, nor catch dust; and you can use it with or without stain. 
Try a 60c can; it will keep a large room happy for a full six || ' 
| months. Dealers, House Furnishing Departments (Druggists) sell it. || | 
1} 
- | | 
| 


Send for Free Sample and Our Free Book 


24 pages — new edition—"Beautiful Floors, Their Finish and Care.” It will 

teach you how to save money and housework, to beautify your hom It 

tells about 

Finishing New Floors Cleaning and Polishing Finishing Furniture 

Finishing Old Floors Care of Waxed Floors Interior Woodwork 

Hardwood Floors Finishing Dance Floors Stopping Cracks 

Pine Floors Kitchen, Pantry and Removing Varnish, etc. 
Bathroom Floors 











THE A. S. BOYLE CO., 1913 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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and FREE Sample 
“ : so I can try Old 
@) English at home. 
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When You Are Motoring You Must Have “PIPER”! 


Eating up the road — nerves a-tingle— wish you had some tobacco. 
You can’t smoke then. Your two hands are busy; you can’t have ashes 
flying in your face; you can’t light up without stopping. A hundred reasons. 








, :; cAY 
What’s your old pal yelling in your ear? 
“Take a chew of ‘PIPER’. Beats smoking anyway!” 
CHEWING TOBACCO —Champagne Flavor 
In this way thousands of men distinguishes PIPER Heidsieck 
have made the discovery that there from all other tobaccos, comes from 
is more solid, satisfying enjoy- the ripest, mildest, mellowest tobac- 
ment in chewing PIPER Heidsieck co leaf, carefully selected from the As 
than in any other form in which to- world’s choicest crops. This delight- [gy 
bacco is used. ful, lasting flavor completely satis- [as 
The rich, wine-like flavor that fies the taste as nothing else can. [¥#¥ 
FRE Send 10 cents and we will send a full-size 10 cent cut of “PIPER” and a hand- 
some leather pouch FREE. The tobacco, the pouch and mailing expenses will 
cost us 20c and we are glad to spend the money to get you to try “PIPER” just once. We 
know that once you have started, you will become a permanent friend of this wonderfully 
wholesome, healthful and satisfying tobacco. This offer applies to U. S. only. 
In writing us please tell us the name of the dealer of whom you buy your tobacco, 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY, New York As 
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others, and I will take no one’s word, where 
one mistake may spell ruin.”’ 

There followed more stealthy squeakings 
and gratings; and Annette Lindsay feared 
that the hammer-strokes of her heart might 
be heard, as she stood holding her breath, her 
back tightly pressed against the wall. She 
dared not look up to see what was going on 
at the window, lest she should meet the eyes 
of a man staring down at her. But she 
knew, by the light moving across the wooden 
partition opposite, that the cupboard was 
under examination, and she was thankful 
that she had shut the door leading into her 
room. The sense of relief-was tremendous 
when the harsh voice said, “All right! [| am 
satisfied.” The light vanished off the wall 
like a will-o’-the-wisp in a marsh, and the 
cupboard was dark again—vyet not quite 
dark, for the window could still be seen, a 
dimly illuminated square. Annette felt 
that, now she had gone so far in the hope 
of pleasing Vallonet, she must go a little 
further and gain some idea of he secret. 
When it seemed certain that inspection of 
her hiding-place was over, she stealthily 
opened the door of her room, tiptoed in 
to get the chair, returned to the broom- 
cupboard, and softly set the chair down 
against the wall under the window. 

She was not nearly tall enough to see 
through the window; but this position made 
t possible not only to catch the sound of 
voices, but to put words and sentences to- 
gether now and then. The men _ spoke 
sometimes in German, sometimes in bad 
French. The girl thought that she could 
listinguish five or six voices. 


OTH the harsh-voiced man and the 
head-waiter seemed to be leaders, in 
different ways. They were comparing notes 
and giving instructions. The men they 
harangued had to lead bands of their own, 
and their action was now being decided. 
One was a Monegasque named Raimond, and 
his place in the scheme seemed to be of im- 
portance. The others feared that he might 
hange his mind, or that the people he had to 
‘control” might fail at the last moment. 
The man with the harsh voice grew eloquent 
in French. ‘“‘You should look on me as a 
liberator!” he exclaimed. ‘The idea is 
mine, though Faber, too, deserves credit. 
| have directed from a distance. He has di- 
rected on the spot. Why do you fear, Mon- 
sieur Raimond? Are there not enough of us 
to see you through? Each German hotel in 





B.V. D. 


B= p the mask of March 
peers the face of Spring. 
Get B.V.D. “0-day for the 


first warm day. 


B. V. D. means Comfort and Com- 
fort means B.V. D. These Loose 
Fitting Undergarments bring a sooth- 
ing sense of calming comfort afterthe 
pinch and weight of winter clothes. 


B.V.D. is sincerely made of the 
strongest fabrics that give the longest 
wear. Being loose fitting, they are 
subjected to the least strain in wear, 
Quality with Economy. 


For your own welfare, fix this label 
firmly in your mind and make the sales- 
man show it to you. If he can't or won’t, 


walk out! On every B.V.D. is sewed 


This Red Weven Label 


MADE FOR THE 
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BEST RETAIL TRADE 


B.V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee 


Length Drawers, 50c., 75c., $1.00 and 
$1.50 the Garment. 
B.V.D. Union Suits (Pat. U. S. A. 430-07 


$1.00, $1. 50, $2.00, $3.00 and $5.00 the Suit 


The B.V. D. Company, 
NEW YORK 


66, Aldermanbury, E. C, 


London Selling Agency: 
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CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Baths, and when assisted 
by Cuticura Ointment they 
mean skin health in infancy 
and childhood, and freedom, 
in the majority of cases, 
from skin and scalp affec- 
tions in after life. Once 
used always used because 
these gentle emollients give 
comfort and satisfaction 
every moment of their use. 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery. 27, Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns 
&Co.. Sydney. N.S. W.; Lennon, Ltd.. Cape Town: 
Muller. Maclean & Co.. Calcutta and Bombay: 
Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.8. A 

eg Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Boap will Ond it best for skin and scalp. 


the Principality has its contingent. I have 
got together a small army. All you have to 
do is to create the diversion when our mo- 
ment arrives — to seem to begin, though the 
real work will be ours.” 

““My men say we are to be the cat’s-paw 
for you Germans,” objected the Monegasque. 

‘That is not true. The cat in the fable 
got none of the chestnuts. You shall have 
your share —a lion’s share, not a cat’s!” 

“Thev sav, too— while we talk of ani- 
mals,”” went on Raimond, “that we Mone- 
gasques will be as dog eating dog. You are 
strangers. We are of the same blood as 
those we are to m 

“You need not strike a blow!” cried the 
other. ‘‘The hard work is for us, while you 
make confusion. | do not see why your 
consciences should hurt. Why should you 
Monegasques live in the midst of riches, and 
be poor yourselves? We will help you to a 
little of your own.” 

‘This is not business vet!” broke in 
Faber. ‘‘Let me remind you, sir, we are not 
here to argue, but to arrange last details.” 

The voices sank; but Annette’s sharpened 
hearing could still catch many words. When 
there were blanks between, her imagination 
filled them. Cold as ice in her thin night- 
gown, she stood, shivering slightly, on the 
broken chair, as the minutes went on and 
the plan unfolded itself. What if she should 
lose her balance and fall? Would the great 
square-faced head-waiter, Faber, break into 
her room and chake her todeath? She could 
almost feel his huge hands on her throat. 


ARLY the next morning — the day of the 
Prince’s féte — a pale, pretty girl with 
dark circles round her eyes hurried up the hill 
from the Condamine toward the Casino place. 
It was not yet eight o’clock; and though, in 
another hour, the crowd would be impassable 
in front of the Casino, waiting to rush in 
when the doors opened, not a single gambler 
had yet arrived to seize a position at the 
head of the queue. 

The girl had the air of one who had been 
awake all night, and had dressed hurriedly 
with the aid of a bad mirror or none. She 
had walked so fast that she was out of breath; 
but, seeing that she had the place to herself, 
she glanced wistfully toward the Café de 
Paris. Then, crossing the square, she timidly 
asked a man who was sweeping under the 
little tables, whether she were too early for 
a cup of coffee. 

“| was so afraid the crowd would be ahead 
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“My Husband Says 


he wants me to smile twenty years from now as easily as I do today and that means 
keeping my teeth sound and white. That’s why he got me to use Pebeco. 

““Any good dentifrice, he says, will clean the teeth. But only a dentifrice that 
makes the whole mouth clean and free from enamel-destroying acids will keep teeth 
from decaying. That’s Pebeco. My husband knows, for he has used Pebeco for years 
and his teeth are still flawless, his breath untainted. He smiles the Pebeco smile.’’ 


Send for Free Ten-day Trial Tube and Acid Test Papers 


2? 
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2. _::r: 2 











They will show whether you, too, have ‘‘Acid-Mouth,’’ and how Pebeco counteracts it. 
Pebeco originated in the hygienic laboratories of P. Beiersdorf & Co., Ham- 
burg, Germany, and is sold everywhere in extra large size tubes. As only 
% of a brushful is used at a time, Pebeco saves money as well as teeth. 


LEHN & FINK, Manufacturing Chemists, 1177 William Street, New York 


TOOTH PASTE 
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toilet soap which represents the highest excellence of modern chemistry 
combined with ripe experience of years of practical soap-making, Nyal’s Face Cream Soap is 
at once sanitary, hygienic, delightful in use, and still more delightful in the results it pro- 
duces in its effect upon the skin. It is dependable when regularly used for keeping the skin 
in a natural condition, fresh, rosy, clear, velvety and elastic; is excellent for the oily, greasy 
skin, because it cleanses and purifies; likewise for the dry, tight skin, because its emollient 
properties cause relaxation, and its cleansing properties stimulate. 


Nyal’s Face Cream Soap is fragrant and subtly sweet as the breath of a rose; yet, it is not 
what you would call “perfume” soap. Like a flower, it is fragrant in itself with an indi- 
vidual odor fairly bewitching. It makes a soft, bubbly lather which is so pure and safe that 
women with the tenderest skin can use it constantly. It is more than a toilet preparation 
it is a soap for everybody, and for every occasion. 


Nyal’s Face Cream Soap is sold exclusively by Nyal druggists. 25 cents a cake. 
There are 16,000 of the best druggists in America 
selling Nyal’s Face Cream Soap. There is one 
of these druggists right near you. 


Send 10 cents in stamps for valuable booklet by an eminent authority on 
“The Care of the Complexion.’’ 


NYAL COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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of me, I came awas without breakfast, and | 
feel a little faint,” she explained. 

The man stared, and saw that she was 
pretty, though badly groomed. “The wait- 
ers are having their breakfast,” he said. 
“T’ll go and ask if you can be served.” 

Annette Lindsay waited on the balcony, 
glancing nervously in every direction whence 
a rush of early gamblers could come surging 
toward the Casino. Her friend the croupier 
had said that they began to collect hours be- 
fore the doors opened; and she had slipped 
out of the Hétel des Turquoises before any 
one was about, luckily even without meeting 
the ubiquitous Faber. She had not closed 
her eves all night; she had dressed silently as 
a frightened mouse, by the light of one 
candle; and she was weary as well as hungry, 
but so happy to be first on the battlefield, 
that she felt courage to stand on her feet for 
the whole of the two hours, if necessary. If 
she saw people coming, she would dash to 
head the forming queue, even if she had to 
miss her much-needed coffee. 


YBODY had arrived, however, when a 
N waiter came out from the Café de Paris, 
bringing a small tray with a little brown 
coffee-pot, a cup and saucer, and a crisp 
brown roll. ‘One franc fifty, if you please, 
Mademoiselle,” he said. ‘“‘We are not serv- 
ing at this hour, but . 

“Oh, | didn’t think it would 
much!” Annette exclaimed. “I’ve only six 
francs, and | must keep five, or I sha’n’t dare 
take a place at one of the tables. I’m afraid 
| can’t have the coffee, after all.” 

““Ah, Mademoiselle intends to try her luck 
on the Prince’s féte!”’ grinned the waiter. 
“Bien! Pay for the and five of the 
ten francs | have put aside for my own little 
gamble 1 will hand Mademoiselle, to 
stake for me on the number seventeen. If it 
wins, we divide; she can find me here. If 
no matter. For, if a belle demoiselle 
can not bring one good fortune, nothing and 
nobod\ can!” 

‘If the piece I will bring you all,” 
Annette. So they settled it; and she 
began to crumble her roll and drink her coffee. 
But, before she had half finished, her anxious 
eyes spied peopl2 bearing toward the Casino 
from the direction of the railway station, from 
the Condamine, and from the top of the gar- 
dens. Hastily she set the cup down on a table, 
and rushed across to take the first place. 

Soon she was hemmed in on every side 
by the crowd ready to wait for the opening 
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of the doors at ten o'clock. German was 
talked on all sides, though there were plenty 
of Monegasques and a sprinkling of French- 
men and Italians in the early throng. The 
Germans were patient and stolid, the Mone- 
gasques excited; and Annette noticed that 
nearly all were men. 


IERRE VALLONET looked forward 
with dread to this hardest working day 
of the year. He was in his place at the 

middle table, nearest the door of the Salle 
Schmidt, when the Casino opened and the 
crowd began to pour into the Rooms— a 
strange, wild crowd, very different in look and 
manner from the usual patrons of the place. 
These uncouth men, and the few meanly 
dressed women who ran across the slippery 
floor to fight for chairs at the tables, had not 
been forced to stop at the Bureau and show 
their visiting-cards to obtain admission. Not 
many could have produced cards toshow! But 
on the Prince’s birthday there were no formal- 
ities and annoying delays of thatsort. Anyone 
who wished could enter the Rooms and gamble. 

Vallonet did not expect to see a face he 
knew, except those of cabmen, or waiters 
from cafés where he lunched or dined; but, 
to his intense surprise, Annette Lindsay al- 
most fell into a chair beside him. Two men 
had also been bent upon snatching it, but the 
American girl flung herself in between them 
as they disputed. She was seated and had 
pushed a five-franc piece on number seven- 
teen before they realized their defeat. 

Annette was breathless and panting, and 
so pale and untidy — this pretty creature 
whose trim daintiness he had admired yester- 
day that the croupier scarcely recognized 
her. He raised his eyebrows and looked 
sternly disapproving as he turned the wheel 
for the first time that day 

Vallonet hardly knew what to think. Miss 
Lindsav had signed no paper parting with her 
system. Had she reconsidered? Had she 
told the great secret to her father, and had 
the man forced her into the Casino to play? 
So far as Pierre knew, she had never been in- 


side the Rooms before. And yet, would she 


have taken a chair at his side if she were 
here to break her agreement? 

While he asked himself these questions, 
the roulette-ball danced gaily round the turn- 
ing wheel, and fell into a pocket. Annette 
Lindsay’s five francs had won 

As she was being paid, she murmured to 


him: “It’s not my money — it’s a waiter’s. 
| had tocome. | must speak to you. There’s 
a plot to raid the Casino and steal all the 
money on the tables: to hold up every one 
and shoot or knife the croupiers and inspec- 
tors, if necessary, to get to the safes. A man 
staying at our house is a leader — and our 
head-waiter is in it. To begin with, it’s to 
seem like a Monegasque row — Monegasques 
trying to get their rights! — but | think the 
heads are Germans.” 

Vallonet had to go on spinning. He kept 
his face calm, and listened, as the girl leaned 
toward him, whispering to her as phlegmat- 
ically as if giving advice as to where she 
should stake next. 

“Better go on playing,” he suggested, in a 
low tone; “otherwise we shall be noticed.” 

“But — it’s the waiter’s money.” 

“No matter. If you lose, I’ll make it up to 
him. Try the middle dozen. When do they 
mean to begin? Is there to be a signal?” 

“| don’t know; I couldn’t hear everything. 
But it’s for this morning. They chose to-day 
because they could get into the Casino 
without delays —all sorts of people who 
mightn’t have been let in at any other time 

and because on this féte-day they could 
get their victims among the Monegasques 
to help them, so it wouldn’t be known as 
a German plot.” 


: ICTIMS, you say? . Seize, rouge, 
pair, et manque. You have won 
on the middle dozen.” 

“Yes, victims! because they will start the 
thing and make confusion — they’ll screen 
the others. One is a man named Raimond. 
Our head-waiter, Faber, and those under him 
have been living for weeks in the Principality 
to arrange the coup for to-day. | don’t think 
the landlord’s in their confidence, though he 
must suspect something queer. From what | 
heard, | think the waiters all paid him for the 
privilege of coming into his hotel. Oh, there 
is the head-waiter now! And the man with 
him, | think, is the other leader who talked 
to him last night. Can anything be done?” 

“Something must be done,” said Vallonet, 
placing a stake for the girl on red, and throw- 
ing a quick, keen glance at the two men indi- 
cated. Little had he thought yesterday that 
he would ever be helping Annette Lindsay to 
gamble! ‘‘ Now you have told me all you can, 
and pointed out the men, take up your money 
and go, after this spin. Get out of the Casino 
as quickly as you can, and run home.” 

She won for the third time. As the girl 
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No Matter “Just VERY keen-witted stenogra- 
What Your pher, every office manager, 
Personality Tarn every expert operator on the 
pt oe firing-line of ‘BIG BUSINESS” 
MASTER - the will grasp at once the enormous 
MODEL 10 work-saving value of the New 
will fit it: Knob’’ Royal Model 10. 





Because it is “the machine with a personality’ —your personality ! 
Think of a master machine with an adjustable touch—a typewriter you 
can “tune up” to fit your own personal touch, simply by “turning the 
knob” until it strikes the keynote of YOURSELF. 

Think of getting through your week’s work with the minimum ot 
effort and banishing the dull grind of ‘‘typewriter nerves.” 


That’s only one reason why the No. 10 Royal is the master machine. 
There are many other big, vital new features. Combined with the person- 
ality of its regulated touch, you get a typewriter with 100°) speed— 
100° accuracy —100% visibility—100°% durability— making 100% 
EFFICIENCY. A machine with 1,000 working-parts “‘minus’’—a type- 
writer of /ong-term service, that need not be “traded out’? and won't 
“die young.” 

The No. 10 Royal introduces many exclusive Royal features not 
found on any other typewriter in the world. It carries all standard im- 
) provements: Tabulator, Back Space Key, Bichrome Ribbon and Auto- 
matic Reverse, and has the famous 
Royal Triple Service Feature— 
it writes, types cards and bills! 


BUILT for “BIG BUSINESS” 
and its GREAT ARMY of 
| EXPERT OPERATORS. 


Get the Facts! 


Send for the “Royal man” and ask for 
}a DEMONSTRATION. Or write to 
us direct for our new brochure, 
“Better Service,” and a beautiful 
|Color Photograph of the new 
i Master-Model 10, showing all of 
its many remarkable new features. 
This advertisement describes only 
one. “Write now—right now!” 









Price $100 
($125 in Canada) 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
Royal Typewriter Building, 367 Broadway, New York 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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A Familiar Sight 
the World Over 


Enough “Bull” Durham is 
sold ina year to roll approx- 

By imately 32,000,000 ciga- 
rettes every day. 





“Bull” Dur- 
ham is distin- 
guished from all 
other tobaccos 
by a wonderful, 
sweet, mellow flavor and fragrance, 
irresistibly attractive and satisfying. No 
other tobacco product can have this 
“Bull” Durham flavor and fragrance. They are pro- 
duced by a generations-old process known only to the 
manufacturers of “Bull” Durham. Every visitor who approaches 
Durham, N. C., where “Bull” Durham is manufactured, is 
impressed with this delightful, distinctive fragrance that envel- 
opes the whole city. There is nothing else like it in the world. 


GENUINE 


‘BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


(Enough for forty hand-made cigarettes in each 5-cent sack) 


Enough “Bull” Durham is sold in a year to make approximately 
12 BILLION cigarettes—as many as all brands of ready - made ciga- 
rettes in this country combined—and the 
Ask for FREE sales are steadily growing. Proof that 
book of ‘‘papers’”’ millions of smokers prefer the cigarettes 
with each 5c sack. they roll for themselves from “Bull” 
- Durham, to any ready-made kind. 
Get a sack of “Bull” today and “roll your 
own” for complete, healthful enjoyment and 

lasting satisfaction. 


FRE An Illustrated Booklet, showing correct 
ways to “Roll Your Own” Cigarettes, and 
Book of cigarette papers, will both be mailed to you, free, 


on postal request. Address “Bull” Durham, Durham, N. C. 


This offer app ies to U.S. only. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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took her five-franc piece and another, Val- 
lonet looked her in the eyes. She rose in- 
stantly, though she was afraid for him, and 
her heart was beating fast. What could he 
do, after all, at this eleventh hour — one 
croupier, whose duty was keeping him at a 
roulette-table? She would have liked to stop 
and whisper one more question: “Can I speak 
to any one for you?” But his eyes had said, 
‘Go!” and she could not make him look at 
her again. 

She squeezed through the packed mass of 
people, and escaped from the Casino. But 
she did not immediately “run home,” as Val- 
lonet had advised. She had to give his win- 
nings to that waiter at the Café de Paris. 


ERHAPS the croupier would not have 
been so ready to take seriously the girl’s 
information and toact uponit, had he not been 
puzzling over the large number of Germans, 
inaccompanied by women, who had suddenly 
»peared at the smaller hotels of the Princi- 
pality. The night before, he had followed 
his first inquiries with others, and had 
eard of Germans everywhere — Germans 
vho wished to see the féte of the Prince’s 
irthday. So far as Vallonet could learn, 
‘ir numbers were not really great: two 
indred and fifty or three hundred German 
ewcomers, perhaps, could be counted at the 
hotels his friends knew. But three hundred 
determined men, in a band well organized, 
well led, and screened by a mob of Mone- 
isques feigning to be infuriated by losses, 
ould create a panic in the Casino. And if 
they ever got to the safes, the haul made 
would make it well worth the risk of such an 
iventure, for each unit of the hundred. 
Vallonet lost not an instant after Annette 
Lindsay rose from her chair. He said to the 
f de table: “| am faint. May I be re- 
I will return as 


CHE 
placed for a few minutes: 
soon as possible.”’ 

The official rang for another croupier to 
take the wheel, and in five minutes Vallonet 
was released. 

‘Thev must wait till there’s time for their 
Monegasque confederates to lose a little 
money,” he assured himself, “‘or there will be 
no excuse to begin the row.” 

Instead of going out by the croupiers’ door, 
Vallonet saved time by pushing through the 

rowd to the office of the sous-directeur de jeu. 

Hastily Pierre explained the situation, and 
ventured to suggest a plan which, in the ur- 

nt need for immediate action, seemed the 


ily one to adopt. Footmen were sent for, 
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Sbipped on Approval 


Furniture That Gives Life- 
Time Satisfaction 


You can buy our furniture in only one way—direct 
from the Quality factory at cost plus one small profit. 

You can keep it on only one condition—that you are 
perfectly satisfied with it. Otherwise we want to return 
your money, and pay all expenses 

We advertise to secure your trial order. Our small 
profit on it scarce pays the cost of the catalog we send 
you. Our business success depends upon your re-orders, 
hence upon your perfect satisfaction with the quality 
and economy of our furniture 

Let us save you money——buy in the world’s greatest 
furniture market, at wholesale prices. 

Quality 1914 Portfolio just ready Illustrated with 
photogravures— hundreds of beautiful designs at whole- 
sale factory prices. Colonial, Period styles, etc. Sent for 
25c—-silver or stamps Credited on your first order, or 
refunded if you are not pleased.) Send today for this 
handsome portfolio. 


Quality Furniture Co. 
335 Quality Bldg. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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and hurriedly told off toempty the secret safes 
of the Casino and carry the boxes of gold and 
notes through the underground passage lead- 
ing into the Hétel de Paris, owned by the 
Administration. There, in the hotel safe, 
the money was to be kept under guard until 
the danger was over. Meanwhile, as many 
of the Casino’s plain-clothes police as were not 
already in the Rooms and could be collected 
quickly were instructed to keep near Val- 
lonet. The firemen were ordered to assem- 
ble, and more carbineers were telephoned to 
come from their barracks on the frontier. 

Instead of going back to his table, the 
croupier made his way almost roughly 
through the crowd in the Salle Schmidt 
When, in the middle of the room, he caught 
sight of the square-jawed, square-shouldered 
German lately pointed out by Annette, he 
signaled with his eyebrows to the chief of 
the police. 

[he man, who resembled a prize-fighter 
more than a waiter, looked able to floor 
five or six ordinary men. Talking wit! 
him (their hands full of five-franc piece 
and pretending to discuss their winnings 
were three other persons: a thin maypole o 
a fellow — the upstairs waiter at the Hdt 
des Turquoises, Vallonet guessed; the thick 
set, dark-faced man mentioned by Annett 
as the supposed leader; and a notoriou 
Monegasque named Raimond, a petty jour- 
nalist with socialist views, who wished to turr 
Monaco from a principality into a republic 


HE fact that these men were togethe 

seemed to indicate a last consultatior 
There was not a moment to spare. Quietly 
unobtrusively, the plain-clothes policemet 
backed by burly gargons de salle in Casin 
liveries, closed round the group, then made 
rush at the four principals. Taken completel 
by surprise, the men were instantly separated. 
Confused but furious, Faber fought like 
lion. Three policemen went down under hi: 
sledge-hammer fists, but others seized hii 
from behind, caught him round the nec! 
flung him to the floor, and began frog 
marching the huge ruffian toward the crou 
piers’ entrance. His comrades were mor 
easily overpowered, but there were a few 
seconds of wild fracas, when none outside th 
struggling ring knew what had happenec 
A revolver-shot rang out. Those in the con- 
spiracy, realizing that their leaders had bee 
surprised and captured, hesitated. Mone- 
gasques not in the secret, intent only on 
play, fiercely resented the disturbance, and 
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~ Telephone “Q. 
Within the Home ~ 


Every modern home should be provided with 
Inter-phones for communication between floors or 
between rooms on the same floor. Not only comfort, but 
efficiency in home management must be considered. Wasted 
effort and tiresome stair climbing should be saved both to 
mistress and maid. 

Western Electric Inter-phones are easily installed in any 
house and should certainly be provided for in the specifi- 
cations of every new home when the wiring can be done 
at slight expense. 

The special two-station set, shown in the illustration, can be put up 


between any two rooms, and the work can be done by anyone as easily 
as putting in a door bell. 











Your local electric goods store should be able to supply you. If they 
haven't this Inter-phone outfit, we will mail it direct to you by parcel 
post. It includes two Inter-phones and the necessary wire, etc., with 
simple directions for setting up. Price, $15. 

Write for “The Way of Convenience.” It is booklet No. 31-M. 


There is an opportunity for agents to rep- 
resent us in some unoccupied territories. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 7,500,000 “Bell” Telephones 
463 West St., New York. Houses in all Principal Cities 
of the United States and Canada. 

Agents Everywhere 

EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY 

ELECTRICAL NEED 
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If it 
isn’t an 
Eastman, 
it isn’t 


a Kodak. 





The Kodak Story 


The story of the Kodak album—it’s a continued 
and never concluded story that grips you stronger 
with every chapter—a story that fascinates every 
member of the family from grandmother to the 
kiddies because it’s a personal story full of human 
interest. Let Kodak keep that story for you. 








Ask your dealer, or write us, for ‘At Home with the Kodak,” a delightfully illus- 
trated little book that tells about home pictures—flashlights, groups, home portraits and 
the like—and how to make them. It’s mailed without charge. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., Rocuester, N. Y. 
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| be takes three things to make a perfect cigarette 

—desire, ability and resources. OMAR is the 
product of all three—and millions of smokers have 
discovered in OMAR the perfect Turkish Blend 








Cigarette. 


We deliberately PLAN- 
NED to make OMAR the 
MOST PLEASING Turkish 
Blend Cigarette the world 
over, because we realized 
the TREND OF SMOKERS’ 
TASTE to cigarettes of this 
character. 

We were ABLE to produce 
the greatest Turkish Blend 
cigarette, because we had 
manufactured BILLIONS of 
the world’s finest cigarettes 
for 25 YEARS. 


We had the necessary 
RESOURCES—ample CAP- 
ITAL and the MOST COM- 
PLETE TOBACCO OR- 
GANIZATION in the world. 


OMAR represents the 
SUM TOTAL of all our 
KNOWLEDGE, EXPERI- 
ENCE and SKILL—the 
BEST that The American To- 
bacco Company can produce. 


The OMAR Blend is 


hy Muarriran PhacedG? 


OMAR “zi: CIGARETTE 


Package of Twenty 
FIFTEEN CENTS 





UNIQUE—a combination of 
Turkish and domestic to- 
baccos never used in any 
OTHER cigarette, ANY- 
WHERE at ANY TIME. 

OMAR has all the SNAP, 
LIFE and CHARACTER 
that make the Turkish Blend 
so ATTRACTIVE. It is 
FULL OF FLAVOR and 
AROMA, soothing and sat- 
isfying. Yet the blend is so 
wonderfully SMOOTH and 
MILD —free from the least 
trace of ‘“‘roughness’’—that 
OMAR can be smoked ALL 
DAY LONG with complete 
enjoyment. 

It is only a QUESTION 
OF TIME when OMAR will 
FAR OUTSELL every other 
cigarette in this country, 
because NO OTHER blend 
is so EXACTLY SUITED to 
the TASTE and TEMPERA- 
MENT of the great majority 
of American smokers. 





The OMAR Painting (shown 
on reverse page) in Full Color, 
7x10%, on heavy plate paper, 
without advertising and ready 
for framing. will be sent to any 
addressin U.S. on receipt of 10c 
in stamps. Add. 111 Sth Ave., N.Y. 
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shouted, “A bas les Allemands!”’ The dense 
throng swayed to and fro, and men quarreled 
and pushed one another. But suddenly, in 
the midst of the confusion, the senior inspec- 
tor mounted a chair. With his hands to his 
mouth, he yelled the familiar order: “Les 
trois derniéres!”’ 

This meant that play would cease at the 
end of three minutes. Even the*croupiers 
were astonished. They had expected to go 
on till noon; now, at ten-thirty, they were 
told tocease. Disappointed gamblers roared 
their rage and grabbed at money on the 
tables. As the croupiers strove to protect 
the cash, in marched a band of Casino fire- 
men, while a body of carbineers from the bar- 
racks at the French frontier filed quickly in 
from the croupiers’ entrance. The appear- 
ance of armed force stilled the tumult and 
showed the conspirators that the game was 
up. Soldiers and firemen forming a double 
line across the great golden room, the frois 
lermiéres were spun. As the last coin was 
paid, the uniformed ranks advanced, pushing 
the crowd gently but inexorably toward the 
exit. As they poured out into the Atrium, 
Germans, Monegasques, | talians, and French- 
men found themselves obliged to pass be- 
tween another double line of armed carbin- 
eers; and if a spark of hope had lingered in 
any plotter’s breast, it died at this last proof 
that they had been outwitted. 


HEN Vallonet and his fellow croupiers 
eventually filed through their side 
loor,—a dull, respectable procession, as 
Pierre had thought them yesterday ,— Annette 
Lindsay still lingered on the veranda of the 
‘afé de Paris. She had not been able to re- 
ist waiting to learn what had taken place in 
the big white building across the way. So 
t was that she caught sight of Vallonet, and 
ran impulsively to head him off. 
“Well!” she cried. “I saw the crowd 
treaming out, and they seemed very angry. 
hey said play was stopped. Do tell me 
hat happened!” 
The croupier smiled. ‘Thanks to you — 
nd a little to me — nothing happened. But 
can tell you what will happen. Never 
gain will the Casino be open on the Prince’s 
irthday. And instead of twenty thousand 
rancs | prophesy that you will get forty.”’ 
Both of the croupier’s prophecies were ful- 


filled. And among those who rejoice over, 


nd those who regret, the closing of the 
‘ooms on the Prince’s féte, few people know 
hy the new rule was made. 
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(Continued from page 49) 


Mrs. Trevelyan shuddered  delicatelv. 
“What a terrible thing for you!” 


The littke woman laughed merrily. ‘ Ter- 
rible! I'd like to have a dozen.” She 
smiled artlessl\ up al the waiter “Choco- 
late for me, please. | love chocolate.” 


Mrs. Trevelyan, ordering weak tea with 
lemon, repressed a sigh of envy. 

“A biscuit or a wafer, Marv?”’ 

“| want one of those lovely cakes, please. 
Which one are you going to haver”’ 

“Cakes! My dear Mary, I’ve some re- 
gard for my figure.” 

Her visitor smiled radiantly. “I’ve for- 
gotten | ever had such a thing. Do you 
remember, my waist used to be seventeen 
inches? Well, now it’s thirty-five.” 

She stuck her fork inte one of the cakes 
covered with chocolate, with a great dollop 
of cream in the middle, and put iton her 
plate 


RS PRI VELYAN leaned forward in 


her chair, watching this astounding 


Visitor ‘Tell me about yourself, Mary 
“There’s not much to tell,” said the little 
woman. “I’m married. I’ve six children 


I’m old. I’m fat. I’m poor. And I’m the 
happiest woman in the world!” 

She laid down her fork, and her dancing 
eyes suddenly became extraordinarily shrewd 

“And you, Elinor what about your 
You're as beautiful as ever.” 

“You don’t find me changed?” 

“Hardly at all. <A bit prouder, perhaps; 
but there’s not a line on your face. How 
ever do you manage it?” 

‘| take care of myself.” 

“Then | shouldn’t, if | were you.” 

Mrs. Trevelyan’s blue eyes opened in 
pure surprise. ‘‘Why not 

“It doesn’t seem natural for a woman of 
your age to have a face like a girl.” 

“Why not 

“Somehow, it doesn’t seem right. A 


if one canr”’ 


woman of forty ought to have lines and 
wrinkles. Thev’re beautiful too, you know, 
if you look at them rightly. One can’t be 
happy and miserable, one can’t look death 
in the face, one can’t go through hell and 
have been in heaven, without its leaving 
some mark on you. You're’ beautiful, 
Elinor, but you look — you look as if life 
and love had passed you by.” 

Elmor Trevelyan went white to the lips. 
Across the clatter of plates and tea-cups 
came the voice of the insolent typist: ‘‘One 


can’t live without life and love. You've 
shut your heart against both.” 

he little woman pushed aside her empty 
cup, and, leaning forward, put her hand in 
its shabby glove on the other’s spotless white 
one. ‘“‘You’re happy, Elinor?”’ 

Mrs. Trevelyan threw back her beautiful, 
arrogant head. “Ofcourse I’m happy. My dear 
Mary, | made a most successful marriage.”’ 

“Successful marriages aren’t always happy 
ones. Are you really happyr”’ 

“Of course I’m happy. Why shouldn’t 
I be happy? I’ve got everything to make me 
happy. A town house, a country house, a 
motor, carriages, horses, jewels, part ies cy 

“And a husband and children?”’ 

“No children, thank goodness!” 

“Ah,” said the little woman, nodding her 
head. ‘That accounts for it.” 

“Accounts for what?” said the other 
sharply. 

“For your looking as you do.”’ 

“What do you mean?” 

“For all your money and your success, 
Elinor, you haven't really lived. No woman 
has who’s never had a child.”’ 

She began gathering her parcels together. 

“Well, it’s been lovely, secing you, 
Elinor, but | must be getting home.” 

“There’s no hurry. I’ve told you I'll 
take you back.” 

“But it’s such a long way. Besides, | 
can’t afford to pay my half of the cab.” 

“We're not going in a cab. I’ve got my 
own car.” 

‘Your own car! Gracious, are you as 
rich as that!” 

‘I told you I’d made a successful mar- 
riage.” Mrs. Trevelyan languidly drew her 
furs about her as she spoke. “We'd better 
be going. I’ve got a dinner to-night, and 
I mustn’t be late.” 

On her way through the shop, she stopped 
and bought an expensive box of chocolates. 

Escorted by the bowing manager, preceded 
by the salesman carrying the chocolates, 
and followed by the shabby little woman 
weighted down with parcels, the beautiful 
Mrs. Trevelyan proceeded to her car. 


CHAPTER V 


URING the long drive to the wilds 
of North Kensington, the shabby 
little woman’s tongue never stopped 

once. Her hostess, who was accustomed 
to drive by herself in stately silence, or’in 
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the company of women who had also made 
successful marriages, felt as if she were 
realizing the wonders of her own position for 
the first time 

“Oh, but it’s wonderful! Wonderful! So 
fast! So silent! No waiting about, no 
shouting, no bumping!” 

Interspersed with her ejaculations and ex- 
clamations, her friend brought the artless 
little history of her own matrimonial ex- 
periences up to date. The Simpson per- 
son: how she had met him; how she had 
loved him; how she had marricd him; 
their strivings, their hopes, their fears—out 
it all poured; and ‘through all the little sor- 
did history, like a golden thread, making the 
darkness beautiful, ran the ever-recurrent, 
ever-present note of happiness and love. 

“Such happiness, such devotion — never 
an angry word, never an unkind thought. 
The dearest, truest husband in the world! 
And the children, the blessed, blessed chil- 
dren!” A shabby little hand shot out in the 
darkness. “Oh, my poor Elinor, forgive me! 
In my own happiness, | forgot you haven't 
any.” 

“But | don’t want any!”’ exclaimed the 
other hastily. “I'd hate to have a child.”’ 

‘Ah, that’s what we all say,” murmured 
the soft voice —“the blessed darlings — 
until they come.”’ 

Mrs. Trevelyan flashed a curious glance 
at her companion. Her hands were clasped; 
two great tears splashed down her cheek. © 

“Good heavens, what are you crving 
for?” 

[he other turned and looked at her. “I 
was praying for vou, Elinor.” 


LINOR TREVELYAN shrank back 
into her corner as if she had received 
blow. Her face went scarlet. She, the 
alm, self-controlled, perfectly poised woman 
f the world, suddenly felt herself go blind 
vith fury. She shook with passion. This 
idiculous woman praying and crying for her! 
Served her right for having such a person 
n her carriage. Ridiculous, vulgar, common 
reature! 

In the soft electric light the commonplace, 
iggard little face with that wonderful look 
m it was almost divine. 

Elinor Trevelyan tried to laugh; something 
ripped her by the throat. She tried to make 
ome brilliant, biting remark; she found she 
ouldn’t speak. She turned to the window 
nd let it down sharply. To her horror, 
1e found that her eyes were full of tears. 
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It was the first time she had cried in 
twenty vears. 

She caught up the speaking-tube and 
spoke furiously to the chauffeur: “How 
much longer are we going to take?” 

Her words brought the little woman be- 
side her back to earth. She too let down 
her window and thrust her head out on the 
other side. ‘“‘Oh, we're just there we're 
just there!”’ she cried excitedly. “It’s at the 
end of the road and then turn to the right.” 

The great car fled round the corner and 
drew up outside a shabby little house. The 
blinds were up and the glow of a red fire 
came through the windows like a welcoming 
friend. As the flames leaped and sparkled 
up the chimney, they threw out into gay 
relief three little faces pressed against the 
window-pane. Che door stood open, and on 
the top step stood a girl with soft fair hair. 


¥ OTHER,” she called out, “is it 
vour”’ 


“It's all right, darling; I’m here.” 

“It's mother — mother — mother!”’ cried 
the girl on the door-step, skipping about 
from one leg to the other. 

“It’s mother mother mother!” 
screamed the shrill, high voices like an echo. 
The three little faces at the window dis- 
appeared, and in another instant all four 
were out on the door-step, hugging the little 
woman, clasping her, kissing her, dragging 
her into the hall ¥ 

The beautiful Mrs. Trevelyan, over- 
looked and forgotten, snatched the box 
of chocolates from the staring footman, 
ascended the steep steps unnoticed, and 
stood in the shabby hall, waiting on the mat. 

“Oh, mother, you’re nearly half an hour 
late! We thought something dreadful had 
happened.” 

“We thought vou’d been run over.” 

“We was afraid vou was lost.” 

“Blessed darlings! Nothing’s happened. 
Here | am safe and sound, and here are the 
parcels Here’s the cake ”’ 

“Oh, oh, oh! The cake! The cake!” 

“And here are the candles.” 

“The candles! The candles!” 

“And the tinsel. Look!” She opened a 
paper bag and held up a piece of silver tinsel 

The sight of the glittering thing finished 
them They shrieked, they screamed, they 
jumped. They clapped their hands. 

Mrs., Trevelyan put her hand to her deli- 
cate ears, shuddering with disgust. Her 
movement attracted the attention of one of 


the children, and in an instant the sense of a 
stranger’s presence communicated itself like 
an electric thrill to the others. Simulta- 
neously they were stricken dumb. 

Their mother turned to her friend. 

“I’m sorry, Elinor; but you must forgive 
us. You see, the poor darlings were fright- 
ened. Look, children, this is what made me 
late. I’ve brought vou a new friend. Now, 
can any of you guess who it is?” 

‘| know,” said the eldest girl. Without 
a trace of awkwardness, she stepped from 
her mother’s side and held out her hand. 
“You’re Queen Elinor.” 

Dumfounded, Elinor Trevelyan gingerly 
took the outstretched hand. 

Queen Elinor! Her pet name as a child 
at school, forgotten like the days that had 
belonged to it. Queen Elinor, dead and 
buried for a quarter of a century and sud- 
denly resurrected in this shabby little hall 
in North Kensington, on the lips of a blue- 
eyed, fair-haired child who looked at her 
with the same adoring admiration her mother 
had looked before her. 

“You see, they know you! I’ve told them 
about you so often. You’re Queen Elinor 
tothem. Take her into the parlor, darlings, 
while | go upstairs and take off my things.” 

She disappeared up the stairs, and the 
girl, still holding her hand, drew their won- 
derful visitor toward the door. ‘‘Come in 

do, please. It’s lovely, your being just 
in time for tea.” 

Mrs. Trevelyan hesitated a moment, but the 
constraining hand drew her into the room. 


CHAPTER VI 


HE room was very shabby. The fur- 

niture must have been picked up at 

some horrible second-hand sale. The 
curtains were of an atrocious crimson rep, 
dear to the Early Victorian. The cld Turkey 
carpet was faded and worn. In the middle 
of the room was a round table spread for a 
ghastly family tea. There was a loaf, anda 
pat of butter, and a pot of jam with the spoon 
sticking up in it. The teapot had an india- 
rubber spout, and the cups were chipped and 
didn’t even match. There was a dreadful 
gas chandelier over the table, with red paper 
shades. Nothing could have been more 
horrible. And yet, somehow, despite it all, 
there was something—that something 
which the elegant young gentlemen who were 
in the habit of attending the beautiful Mrs. 
Trevelyan were wont to describe as “an at- 
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mosphere” — which redeemed the hopeless 
vulgarity of the commonplace room. 

Was it the kettle hissing on the hearth? 
Was it the fire laughing in the grate? Was it 
the two pairs of shabby shoes warming at 
the fender? Whoshall say? But the thing 
was there. 

They conducted her to the old arm-chair, 
and the three younger children stood round 
and looked at her, while the eldest girl made 
the tea. She measured the teaspoonfuls out 
of an old cocoa-tin into the teapot with the 
india-rubber spout. She took the hideous 
tin kettle off the hob with a frightful Berlin 
woolwork holder, and filled the pot. Then, 
horror of horrors! she covered it up with a 
criminal tea-cozy made out of quilted 
lurkey red. ; 

“It'll just have time to draw,” said the 
eldest girl brightly, “before mother comes 
down.” She put the kettle back on the 
hearth and picked up the smaller pair of 
shabby slippers. “I'll run up with these to 
mother, then I'll come back!”’ 

The bewildered guest, striving to reduce 
her sensations to something like sanity, 
found herself alone with three dreadful chil- 
dren whose faces were dirty, and whose pina- 
fores weren’t clean, and who at any time 
might destroy forty guineas’ worth of perfect 
tailoring with one touch of their hands. 


HEY lined up in a solemn ring around 

her, staring at her in silence. In silence 
she stared back at them. The brilliant Mrs. 
Trevelyan, whose conversation was quite a 
feature at dinner-parties and whose mordant 
wit was often made the subject of conver- 
sation at the most exclusive West End clubs, 
racked her brains in vain to find something 
suitable for the occasion. 

In desperation, she finally said the first 
thing that came into her head: “So you 
know who I am, do you?” 

The three little monsters stood as if turned 
to stone. Not one of them uttered a word 

She tried again: “I’m not a queen really, 
you know.” 

Dead silence from the three. 

“I’m Mrs. Trevelyan—one of your 
mother’s oldest friends.” 

This time there was a response — a start- 
ling one. The eldest child took up the para- 
ble: “We thought you were dead.” 

“Dead!” said Mrs. Trevelyan. ‘“‘Why 
on earth should you think I was dead?” 

This inspired the second monster: “ Mo- 
ther said you was dead.” 
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said as much—or even more—concerning Prof. Munter’s 
new fashion-forming corset 


“Nulife” is true to its name. The moment you try on this 
















Corset, your body glows with renewed energy Your figure not 
only acquires the girlish charm of younger years, but you really 
feel younger by years. You unconscious ly breathe deeper, freer 
‘and easier. ‘The principle? The one physiology tells us is correct; 









but one which corset makers have blinded their eyes to the weight 
of the body should rest on the back, not on the stomac h and vital organs. 
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gela Nulife Cor 

sel It make you Corset 
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Figure Now on That | 
New Canoe 


Fishing, paddling and vacation time will 
soon be here. An “Old Town Canoe”’ will 
double your pleasure for years to come. 
It will get you out into the open air, away 
from the common haunts of man—give you 
rest and exercise in one. Send for the 


and get acquainted with canoe construc- 
tion. It gives intelligent and valuable 
advice about selecting canoes for all waters. 
4000 canoes in stock. Agents everywhere. 


OLD TOWN CANOE co... 63 Middle St., Old Town, Me., U.S.A. 















and scant Mal 
oft this chair ro tA Select,Quar- 
ter Sawn White Oak of rare quality— Po st Ps | 
costs less than half of $17.50.at the fac- 
tory. Yet that is the price you would 


pay for it at a store. ‘dele This 
We Ship It Direct From Our 
Factory In Sections— 
vow Set It Up and Save $8.55 


7 pee only for materials, workmanship, and the 
= small profit to manufacturer. We save you all 
other unnecessary expenses—dealer’s it.) "s 
profit, traveling men’s salaries, hig packing ex- 
penses—and freight rates, etc.—almost 50% 
And back of each piece is our guarantee if 
you are not satisfied at any time within a 
full year you may ship it 
back and we immediate- 
ly refund your money, 


ineluding 
freight. 


$8.95 


In Four Sections 


Select Quartered WHITE Oak. Built with the 
eare and skill of the old master cabinet makers— possessing an indi- 
viduality and artistic charm befitting the home of quality on 
different shades of finish. Imperial leather cushions. Pack 
compact crate—shipped at knock-down rates. 


New 1914 Catalog FREE 


Shows.over 400 other beautiful exam of Come-Packt crafts- 
manship in living, dining and bedroom furniture—in os gg 30% 
to 00% price savings Sent free—postpaid. Mail pos’ 


Come-Packt Furniture — 305 Dorr “ "Toledo, oO. 





To hear one’s d@mise spoken of with such af- 
fable assuredness was more than strange. “I’m 
sure your mother never said | was dead.” 

“Yes, she did.” 

“Why did she think I was dead?” 

“’Cause you never come to see her.” 

This inspired the third monster. He 
took his dirty thumb out of his sticky mouth 
and looked at her. “Why didn’t you come?” 

Mrs. Trevelyan was struck dumb. Why, 
indeed? Broken promises, unanswered 
letters; broken vows of girlish friendship; 
kindly thoughts choked by vanity and self- 
ishness; beautiful, life-giving affection per- 
ished for want of a little care. Why hadn't 
she come? 


T that moment the door opened and the 

eldest girl came back again. She 

carried a little golden-haired mite three 
years old in her strong young arms. 

“What, another!”” murmured the horrified 
visitor. 

“This is Queen Elinor too,” said the eldest 
daughter proudly. “‘She was called after you.” 

“Peep boo!” said a sweet little voice. An 
enchanting face flashed round roguishly. 

Before she knew what she was doing, Mrs. 
Trevelyan, that hater of children, held out 
herarms. “Give her to me.” 

“Will you go to the pretty lady, darling?” 

The little creature held out her tiny arms. 
She snuggled herself happily against the soft 
chinchilla furs. “Nice pussy!” she said. 

The childless woman stared blankly. “| 
don’t see any cat.” 

The children broke into delighted laughter. 
“She means your furs!” 

“Oh, is that what she means?” She 
picked up the end of her eighty-guinea stole 
and put it round the child. 

The child looked up into the beautiful 
hard face. “Nice pussy!” she said, again. 
She held out the end of the fur confidingly 
“Pretty lady kiss pussy too.” 

Mrs. Trevelyan bent her proud head and 
kissed her own fur stole. 

“She won’t spoil it,” interposed the eldest 
daughter, in her quaint, motherly way 
“‘She’s dressed ready for the party, so she’s 
quite clean.” 

“Are you going to have a party?” 

Were they going to have a party! The 
chauffeur and the footman, cursing in th« 
rain outside, could hear the shout that went 
up: “Why, it’s mother’s birthday!” 

Mrs. Trevelyan looked at them. “It’s my 
birthday, too.” 
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the Temple of Music and enjoy familiar 
discourse with the ¢reat masters’ 





"PLAYER: PIANO 
you will find a pass key which will 
not only open the doors but willmake 
you amember of the great musical family 
with all its rights 
and privileges. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL 
CITIES AND. TOWNS 


EMERSON PIANO CO 


BOSTON, MAJS 











DROWN: 


Bronchial 


TROCHE 


Inflammation of the Throat 


Hoarseness, cough, bronchial and asthmatic troubles are 
relieved promptly by Brown's Bronchial Troches. Safe to 
use whenever required to check a cough or give relief in any 
throat trouble. 

Entirely free from opiates in any form. Singers and speakers 
will find them excellent for clearing the voice. 

Sold only in Boxes—never in bulk. 
25c, 50c, and $1.00. Sample Free. 


JOEN I. BROWN & SON _ Boston, Mass. 
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desire; some sugar, of course. 
Free Sample if you address Dept. J 
Sold by all Good Grocers 
46 Hudson Street 


It makes more than a palate-pleasing cup. 
It makes a body-building cup—bécause it 
has a real rich food value. Try Blooker’ 
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ou 


You'll like it. It’s made in a minute 
with boiling water. It’s economic 
too. You may add milk or cream if y 


New York 
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Use it every day 


and healthful and neutralizes 


of the mouth as the toothwash. 
All Druggists Sell Listerine. 





ISTERINE is an agreeable antiseptic mouth- 

wash that keeps the teeth and gums sweet 
breath 
Listerine is as necessary for the complete toilet 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 
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If Coming To ! r 
hy Pay Excessive Hotel Rates? 





CLENDENING “S20. 
New York 
Select. hor k economical. Suite 
f pa bed t ate bath for 
tw « ns, $2.00 daily Write for 


— Rooklet H.. with fine map of city 
Wilmington, N.C. ee oe i 
by tourists. THE ORTON, o delightfully 

tuated Hotel of extreme élegance. supplying every 
luxury and con venience J el Hint n, Owner Prop 
WASHINCTON D. Cc. 
HOTEL DRISCOLL 


Faces U. 8. Capitol. Near 

Union Station. Amidst 

Show Places. Running 

Water, Electric Fans in 

Rooms. Bath Gratis. | 
Garage. Music. Am. $3, 

Eur. 31.50 up. Booklet. 


THE HAMILTON Modern appoint- 
ments; homelike; 

ideal location for family and transient 
trade. 3 blocks to White House. Amer. 
plan. $2.50 up per day. Booklet and map. 
SEATTLE WASH. | a 

“12 stories of solid com- 

Hotel Savoy. fort,’ econerete, steel & 
marble. At center of things. English grill. 
Auto Bus. Rooms Sl up. With bath #2 ap. | 
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ATLANTIC CITY N.J. 





MARLBOROUGH- 

* BLENHEIM. 
Above illustration shows but one section 
this magnificent and sumptuously fitted 
house—the Open Air Plaza and Enclosed 
Solariums overlook the Board-walk and the 
Ocean. The environment, convenienceand 
comforts of the Mariborough- Blenheim and 
the invigorating climate at Atlantic Ci 
make this the ideal place for Winter an 
Spring. Alwaysopen. Write for handsomely 
illustrated booklet. Josiah White & Sons 
Company, Proprietors and Dtrectors. 








O @ BEACON ST. BOSTON, 
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Hotel and Sanatorium. 
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open, always ready, always busy. e 
and attendance unsurpassed. 
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of poultr: 


Greider’s Fine Catalogue 


and calendar of pure-bred poultry for 1914, large, many pages 


y facts, different breeds fu natural colors, 70 varieties 


iltustrated and described. Incubators and brooders, low 
price of stock and eggs for hatching. A perfect guide to ai 
poultry raisers. Send Ic for this noted book. 


B. H. GREIDER, Box 24 Rheems, Pa. 
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Money Making Poultry 


Our specialty Leading varieties pure bred chickens, turkev« 


i geese. Prize winners. Best stock and eggs. lLowe< 


prices ; oldest farm; 29th year. Fine catalog FREE. 





service of the North German Lioyd Means eG 
traveling i comfort and safety on large modern 


H. M. JONES CO., Box 128. Des Moines, lowe 





>. ONE CLASS (IT) CABIN steamers— Low rates—- 

ae! Delicious meals 
Write coday for rates and sailings. Send 10¢ for 
valuable travel guide “‘How te See Germany, Austria 
and Switseriand”—by P. G. L. Hilken, who tells with 
terseness and lucidity “what to see and how to see it.” 
5-weeks’ Vacation Tour to London, Paris and Bere 
lin including Rhine Trip for 8175.90 





POULTRY PAPE 


44-124 PAGE 
periodical, up- 


to-date: tells all you want to know about care 


and management of poultry for 
profit. Four months for 10 cents. 


pleasure or 


POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 171, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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174 S. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
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CARD GAMES 


Hoyle up-to-date 
SEND IS ¢ IN STAMPS 


For Social Play 


Decorative designs. Ex- 
quisite coloring. Flexible, 
easy to shuffle. They be- 
speak good taste and add 
tone to the occasion. 


Air-Cushion Finish 


CLUB INDEXES 
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The old saying “ merit 
will tell” was never more 
true than when applied 
to Bicycle Cards. Used 
every where. 
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The third child removed his thumb from 
his mouth again and regarded her with 
interest. ‘‘l s’pose you and mother is 
twins.” 

Something in the round, innocent eyes, or 
something in the quaint idea, or something 
in the friendly grin that overspread the 
solemn little countenance, tickled Mrs. 
Trevelyan’s jaded sense of humor. She 
laughed as she hadn’t laughed since she was 
a girl. With the unerring instinct of their 
kind, the children caught the infectious 
spontaneity of the sound. They all began 
to laugh uproariously. In an instant the 
atmosphere lifted. They were friends. 


HE tender-hearted woman upstairs, 

scurrying into her best silk a »wn, smiled 

as she heardthem. “Bless them! | knew she 

couldn’t resist them long!” she said. ‘“‘ Poor 
Elinor! It'll do her good.” 

“Come and see mother’s presents.” They 
hustled her out of her chair, and dragged her, 
still holding the child, into the next room. 
Oh, the mystery of the locked doors and 
the turned-down gas! Oh, the wonderful 
presents —the glass peacock, the fat pin- 
cushion, the stick of toffee, the china cow 
whose head had come off. 

“That’s Beauty’s present.” 

‘It’s broke, but that doesn’t matter,” 
said the third monster shrilly. ‘“‘ Mother 
won't mind. Dear mother’ll stick it on.” 

The little one cuddled her face down into 
the beautiful soft fur. ‘“‘Dudn’t matter,” 
she cooed. ‘“‘Dear muvver stit it on.” 

At the touch of the flower-like face, some- 
thing seemed to snap in Mrs. Trevelyan’s 
bosom. It was as if her heart had been 
buttressed around with ice and something 
was melting it away. 

“And this,”’ said the eldest daughter, with- 
drawing a white serviette proudly, “is the 
birthday cake.”’ 

A hush fell on the little assembly. The 
children gathered round, too overcome with 
delight even to shout. A sigh went up from 
them of pure, undiluted joy. 

“I chopped the peel.” 

“And / washed the currants.” 

“And / stoned the raisins.” 

“And Beauty held the spoon.” 

“Beauty held a ’poon,” murmured the 
little one happily. 

The sound of their mother’s light foot- 
steps outside disturbed them. Dragging her 
vith them, pushing, jostling, and stumbling 
they stampeded out of the room to their tea 





chicks. Foy's big book tells how Describes largest 


HE amateur 
will find just 
the information needed 
to make his garden a success — 
over one hundred clear, concise, 
dependable cultural instructions 
for growing almost every flower 


and vegetable worth bothering with. 
The list of worthy novelties and old favor- 
ites is complete and dependable. Especially 
cagepens are the sections devoted to Roses 
nd Dahlias. The collection of Hardy 
Perennial i is the largest in America. Selected 
strains of standard vegetables and flowers. 
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714 Chestnut St.Phila. 

























A beautiful, sky-blue 
flower. Fine for bouquets. 
Plants have very pretty foli- 
age. Grows for anybody. . 
Send 6c for full-sized packet ayy 

and refund coupon worth 10c LF J a 
with future 50c order. Send VOiae 

stamps to-day, 

Beautiful Catalog 

Telis how to raise i prettiest 
flowers and choicest vegeta e 
Ask for your copy To-Day. 
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752 Elm Str. 
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always grown on their own roots, 63 years’ ex- 
- rience. Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed, 
“ Dingee Guide te Kose Culture” 
is the most reliable book on roses ever printed, beaut 
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CHAPTER VII 
. that vulgar meal, much to her aston- 
ishment, Mrs. Trevelyan found her- 
self drinking tea that had “stood,” 
out of a cracked cup, and eating horrible 
thick slices of bread and gooseberry jam! 

The little one sat on her knee and shared 
her plate. When the inevitable tragedy oc- 
curred and a big gooseberry went on to the 
Paquin costume, it was the vulgar people in 
the dirty pinafores who were furiously 
upset, and she, the exquisite and spotless 
Mrs. Trevelyan, who remained unmoved. 

“It wasn’t her fault, Mary; | don’t mind 
at all.”’ 

“Don’t mind at all,” echoed the little one 
happily, snuggling back on the protecting 
shoulder with superb confidence. The beau- 
tiful Mrs. Trevelyan who hated children 
wanted to hug her, to kiss her, to tuck her 
under her arm and run away with her, to 
hide her away in some place where no one 
could see her making a fool of herself, where 
no one could hear her awkward lips learning 
to talk to a little child. 

“Come upstairs with me, Elinor, and 
see me give baby his bath. Mary darling, 
take the child.” 

But the child refused to be parted from her 
new playmate. She tucked her enchanting 
head against the massaged cheek, and her 
blue eyes sparkled under their black lashes. 
“Me stay wiv ’oo.”’ 

For the first time in her life, the beautiful 
Mrs. Trevelyan carried a child upstairs. 

In the shabby nursery stood three 
cots. Over a clothes-horse hung three iittle 
flannel nightgowns. In the corner stood 
an old rocking-horse without a tail. On the 
floor was a great bath with the enamel off 
and a can with a broken spout. Poverty- 
stricken, hideous, sordid; yet, as in the 
parlor downstairs, the atmosphere was there. 
The baby, a lump of joyous fatness, with 
golden curls and cheeks like an apple, sat 
on the hearth-rug, banging a dirty old Teddy 
bear. At the sight of his mother, he howled 
with joy 

She picked him up and swung him in the 
air, devouring him with kisses. 

Elinor Trevelyan stopped short and her 
face hardened like her heart. “‘Goodness!”’ 


she said insolently. ‘‘How many more ?”’ 
The little woman tossing her baby laughed 
gaily “This is my last. Aren’t you, my 
precious? I’m getting an old woman now. 
I’m forty to-day. Yet I feel like a girl.” 


At that moment she looked like one. The 
other woman, looking at her, realized, with 
a pang that was like physical agony, that, 
for all her polishing and brushing and mas- 
saging, this little woman, with her children 
and her lined face and her shabby clothes, 
looked the vounger of the two. 

She sat down and watched the baby being 
put to bed. For the first time she saw the 
ravishing spectacle of a little white Cupid 
splashing in his bath. For the first time she 
was initiated into the jovs of flat wet rings 
of hair turning into an aureole of soft gold. 
For the first time she savored that inde- 
scribable perfume of hot blankets and violet 
powder and soap. 

“You've certainly got beautiful children,” 
she said, and she wondered, as she spoke, 
if the other could hear the grudge in her 
voice. 

rhe mother laughed. “They get their 
good looks from their father. You should 
see my boy.” 

“Which boy?”’ 

“ My first.”’ 

““Where’s he?” 

‘He's staying with Katie Marchmont. You 
remember her — Katie Warburton that was?”’ 

The face bending over the baby looked up 
with a wonderful smile. ‘‘ Dear Katie, she’s 
always borrowing one or another of my 
children. She made a successful marriage 
too, poor darling. But it’s so lonely for her 
in that great big house.’’ She sighed softly 
as she slipped the little white night-dress over 
the golden head and began unfastening her 
dress. “‘John wanted to come home for my 
birthday, but | told him he'd better stay.” 

There was a flash of two dimpled hands 
outstretched, followed by a low gurgle of 
delight. 

For the first time in her life, Mrs. Trevel- 
yan realized the mystic union of a mother 
and her child. 


JR a moment there was silence between 

the two women; then the child on Mrs. 
Trevelyan’s arm turned and put up her little 
hand. “Pitty fing!’’ She caught hold of 
the diamond heart swinging on its gold 
chain. “Pitty!” 

With a passionate secrecy Mrs. Trevelyan 
unfastened the beautiful ornament and 
slipped it over the little head. “It’s yours,” 
she whispered. 

“I ’ove oo,” said the baby voice. She 
laid her head back on the arm that held her, 
and shut her blue eyes. 
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You can get Cabot's Stains all over the country Send 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent Country Cius, Newark, Onro 
Stained with Cabot's Creosote Stains 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists, 139 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. Frank L. Packard, Architect, Columbus 
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RICHARD B. OWEN, 43 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
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INDIVIDUALITY 


Practical. Save Steps, 


3 BUNGALOW BOOKS FOR $1 





Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 


Thirty years’ active practice. Experienced, personal, high- 
class service. No false inducements to get business. Book 
free. Address E. G. Siggers, Patent Lawyer, Box 7, N. U. 








Building, Washington, D. C REPRESENTATIVE CAL. HOME 5 128 Modern One & 
50—$1600 to $6000 —t nce 50x " H 
“WEST COAST BUNGALOWS’ me Story Homes 
" . , . 50—$500 to $¢2000—Price 50c | nexpensive 
T Sixty-seven years’ practice before 7. ? = 
a ENTS the Patent Office. Our handbooks “LITTLE BUNGALOWS | to Build 
on Patents, Trad e-Marks. etc., sent free. Patents 28—$300 to $1400—Price 25c Easy to Sell 
procured through Munn & Co., receive free notice in Each book fully illustrated; photos, floor plans, descriptions, costs, etc 








the Scientific American. Send Today. Money Refunded if Not Satisfied 
MUNN & CO. E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects j 
370 Broadway, N. Y., and 627 F Street, Washington, D. C. 4137 Henne Building, Los Ange'‘es 

















The Beautiful Wall Tint 

Every beautiful color, a wder. _ with cold or warm water. Apply 
with regular wall brush. not rub off, chip nor peel when applied 
according to directions on pac — e. Econ omical, sanitary, lasting, fashionable. 





‘or Over 25,000 dealers, Take no substitute. 

. : 239 Grandville Rd., Grand Rapids, Mich, 
F REE Alabastine Co. 9 Desk 30. 105 Water St New York, N. Y. 
Alabastine 


BOOK 





The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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GNORANCE of the laws of self and sex 
will not excuse infraction of Nature's decree. 
The knowledge vital 4o a . successtul 

life has been collected im “ S OLOGY,” 


A BOOK FOR 
EVERY HOME 


estrated 


By William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 






It contaims im one volume 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

““Sexology’’ » endorsed, and is in the libraries of the heads of our 
government, and the most eminent physicians, preachers, protessors 
aad lawyers throughout the country. 

All in one volume. Illustrated, $2 postpaid 


Write for “Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 756 Perry Bidg., PHILA. PA. 


THE “WHITE FROST’’ 


REFRIGERATORS 














App~ ‘e nent 
Direct from tactoryt 
30 days free trial 
© pree ost of «ce 
Wree today Metal Stamping ( 





Best grade cedar canoe for*20 


Detroit canoes can’t sink 
All canoes cedar and copper fastened, We make all 
leona styles, also power canoes. Write forfree 
giving prices with retailer's profit cut out. e@ are 
the largest manufacturess of canoes in the world. 
DETROIT BOAT CQ. 6 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, 














A ¢ Standard Machines SOLD er & ED ANY- 
WHERE at \ to 6 MFR'S PRICES, allowing RENTAL 
TO APPLY ON PRICK. Shipped with privilege of ex- 
amination I Write for lilustrated Catalog H. 

TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 34.26 W. Lake St.. Chicago, !'!, 









APPROACHING SPRING 
finds clear and beautiful the complexion that has been 
freshened and softened by 
BLACHE. It safeguards the 
skin from marring touch of 
winter winds and from the 
fatique-effects of the waning 
social season. LABLACHE 
is the face powder unex- 
celled. Pure and harmless. 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous. Flesh, 
White, Pink or Cream. SOc. a box 
of druggists or by mail. Over 
two Million boxes sold annualty. 
Send 0c, for a sample box, 
BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 19 
\ 125 Kingston St., Boston, Maes. 
















For the first time in her life, Elinor Tre- 
velyan experienced the miracle of a child 
asleep in her arms. 

She stood it till a quarter past six, then 
she tore herself away. 

\s they went down the stairs, the parlor 
door opened and the children trooped out 
into the hall, screaming: 

“Father's coming! Father’s coming!” 

They stampeded to the door and flung it 
open, as a man with gray hair and a strong, 
fine, tired face, came up the steps. Behind 
him walked a youth almost as tall as himself 
For one instant there was a petrified silence 
then the clamor broke out. 

“John! John! John!” they screamed 

Mary Simpson let go the hand she was 
holding. “It’s my boy!” 

“You see me staying away on vour birth- 
day!” cried the boy. “Mother!” 

There was a rush, and they all seemed to 
tumble at once into one another’s arms. 

The rich woman stole down the steps un- 
noticed, got into her car, and drove awa\ 
into the night and the darkness alone. 


CHAPTER VIII 


S the car drew up before her house, th: 
front door opened, and as if by an 
automatic process the servants ap- 

peared —the footman on the mat to recei\ 
parcels, the butler in the hall to recei 
orders, the maid on the stairs to take charg: 
of the chinchilla muff and the gold chain-bag 
As their mistress came up the steps, un- 
consciously her eyes went to the window 
No red glow of firelight flickered out its w 
come, no little faces pressed against the win- 
dows, in that well regulated establishmen! 
As she came into the hall, the silence and th« 
lack of any sign of animation struck terror 
to her soul 
The butler, anticipating his mistré 
habitual inspection on the night of a fun 
tion, threw open the dining-room door. H 
action recalled her wandering though! 
She languidly stepped across the thresh 
and looked in. Her appraising eye travel 
over the table laid for twenty-four covers 
“Trying to see something to find fa 
with,”’ thought the butler. He would ha 
been surprised if he had known that his m 
tress’ blue eves saw nothing but five laug 
ing faces with dirty pinafores, a pot of j: 
with a spoon stuck in it, and an old crack 
brown china pot with an india-rubber spo 
Without a word, she turned away a 
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yurniture In Two 


We can help you do it! Because we are manufacturers. Because we 
sell direct and save you every cent of the dealers’ and jobbers’ prof- 
its. Government and state institutions, where only ¢he dest is considered, 
buy Brooks famous “Master-Built” Furniture. For years we have been 
furnishing the Home, Club and Office Furniture for Army and Navy magnificent specimen of fine work - 
Officers, as well as for hundreds of thousands of homes all over the world. —s Solid Quartered Osk—€8 
in. long—45 in. high—32 im deep. 


Buy Direct From Our Factory—Lar- wy. 4... simpiy straich : 
gest Plant of its Kind in the World (srs wnoturnraw materials 


N into finished furniture. _Nota Mail 

Rocker No. 107 Dealers’ OTder house. ot a jobber or wholesaler. Moreover, we have devised a twen- 

og 921.00 os Brooks tieth century method of reducing the size of the package. All ‘‘Master-Built” 
_Factory Price $11.50 Furniture is 


~ * 
Belld Quartered Usk. 3 > 
win pw Sh ipped In Sections— 
—_ Assembled in Ten Minutes By Anyone 
Hundreds of dealers are assembling Brooks “Master-Built” Furniture in their 
stores and selling it for from 40 to 50 per cent above our prices. They rec- 
ognize the superior quality. 
Our Original Sectional Method Saves 34 Packing Costs— 
% Freight Costs—'4 the Floor Space Usually Required! 
Is it any wonder that we can save you % the usual cost of furniture? The 
wonder is why you haven't taken advantage of this money saving 
plan before. Delay no longer. Get posted. Mail postal for 
Free Book of all our furniture. 
Brooks Manufacturing Co. 
1903 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich 

















Instant Relief From Catarrh 
Warm Vapor Gives It 


Colds, Sore Throats, Bronehitis, Catarrh—any 
and every irritation of nose or throat channels 
instantly relieved by this new invention. 


Dr. Austin’s Electro- Vapor Inhaler 


by utilizing electricity makes it possible to inhale warm 
vapor. Infinitely superior to atomizers—they force a 
spray against the tender membrane—or to ordinary inhal- 
ers, which deliver merely a faint trace of evaporating 
remedies 





Used for a few minutes a day, Dr. Austin’s Inhaler vaporizes by electric heat the oils 
Dr. Austin’s Electro - Vapor and medicines which have been recognized for many years 
Inhaler keeps the breathing as the best remedies and delivers the warm vapor to every 
passages clear. Will relieve a air-passage of nose, head and throat. 

catarrhal headache in two Medicine supplied with Inhaler is a combination of the 
minutes and pe aanently re- oils of Eucalyptus, Pine, Ceylon Cinnamon, Menthol, 
lieve a cold in several applica- Thymol and other antiseptic agents. Guaranteed under 
tions of from 3 to 10 minutes the Food and Drugs Act 


Price, $3.00 Prepaid. This pays for the inhaler, wired complete, 
F and enough medicine for several weeks’ treatment Attach it to your 
ree OOo eC light fixture or, if house is not wired, attach to small Segherten, In 
. " ordering state whether you desire Inhaler fitted to attach to electric 
“Catarrh, Colds, Throat light fixture or to small batteries. 
Troubles and Deafness 
Their Causes and Cure” 


by H. J. Austin, Mb. Klectro-Vapor Inhaler Co. 


ee OE ee Coeaaet 101 Vandergrift Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Stick to Advertised Goods—buy Thru McClure’s 
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DELICATE CHILDREN 
respond quickly to the strengthening and 
body-building virtues of Vinol because it 
contains in delicious combination two 
famous tonics—the medicinal elements 
of the finest Cod Liver Oil and peptonate 
of iron — but no oil. Children love it —it 
restores appetite and creates strength. 
Its superiority as a tonic reconstructor 
in all weak, run-down Conditions and for 
chronic coughs, colds, and bronchitis is 
guaranteed by over 5000 druggists. 


For sale by one druggist in a place. 
Look for the Vinol store where you live 


Trial sample sent free on receipt of 
2-cent stamp. 


Chester Kent & Co., Boston, Mass, 












for Whooping Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup, 
Asthma, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, 
Colds, Catarrh. 


A simple, safe and effective treatment avoiding drugs 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of Whooping 
Cough and relieves spasmodic Croup at once. 

Tt ts a hoon to sufferers from Asthma. 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inspired with 
every breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore throat 
and stops the cough, assuring restful nights. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of 
Scarlet Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in the 
treatment of Diphtheria. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation js its 30 years of 
successful use. Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet. 


For Sale by All Druggists 


Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irri- 
tated throat, composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar 
and Cresolene. They can't ent you. Of your druggist 
or from us, loc in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. , 62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 








slowly went upstairs. The footman waiting 
round the corner slipped behind the dining- 
room door as the graceful figure disappeared. 

“Well?” said he to the butler. “Did she 
say anything?” 

“Not a blooming word.” 

“Not a word for Miss H., neither?” 

“Not one to throw at a dog.” 

“Catch ’er,” said the young footman 
savagely. ‘‘We’re dirt —that’s what we 
are. Dirt.” 

Had the young footman known that his 
mistress had striven to say something gra- 
cious and found nothing gracious to say, he 
also might have been surprised. He had yet 
to learn that it is not an easy thing to 
come to life in an hour and a quarter, after 
one has been dead for twenty years. 


T the first soft rustle of the gray skirt on 
the velvet carpet, the maid noiselessly 
opened the door. 

The shades were off the lamps, the floor 
was covered with dust sheets; the gray 
chiffon gown, covered with tissue paper, lay 
on the bed. Over a chair by the fire hung 
a filmy cloud of lace garments. The com- 
municating door leading into the adjoining 
bath-room stood open, and there floated 
through it the fragrance of verbena. 

She stood in the center of the room, and 
her maid took off her twenty-guinea hat and 
placed it carefully in its quilted satin box. 
She deftly relieved her mistress of her coat, 
when her quick eye caught sight of the spot 
She held it up to the light, examining it with 
little cries of consternation. She had served 
the beautiful Mrs. Trevelyan for nearly 
eight years, but it was the first time she had 
ever seen a spot on any garment of hers. 

“But what can it be, zen? It ees not zee 
ink. It ees not zee grease. It ees not zee 
mud.” She stopped short. “Dien des 
Dieux! But it ees jam!” 

Oh, the little jammy fingers! Oh, the 
little sticky mouth like a rose-leaf! Oh 
the little golden head resting so happily 
against her own! 

“Are you going to be all night?” said the 
sharp voice shrilly. “Put the coat down 
and get me out of my dress.” 

The Frenchwoman put down the beauti- 
ful garment, and, still keeping a passionately 
resentful eye on the stain, moved forward 
to unfasten her mistress’ blouse. Mechani- 
cally she lifted her hands to take off the 
chain, and found, to her surprise, that it was 
not there. 
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IDEALIZING IN MOTOR-BOAT CONSTRUCTION 


R some years we have quietly gone about our work in the construction of what we believe are the 
finest motor-boats in the world. We do not believe we are exaggerating when we make this state- 
ment, because Luxo Runabouts have attributes which the average boat builder cannot even contemplate. 


Imagine a wonderously graceful hull, propelled by a magnificent, powerful and silent motor. Imagine your- 
self reclining upon luxurious upholstery within a mahogany-built motor -boat. 


Picture further the touching of a button which electrically starts the motor and sends your craft dashing 20 
miles—30 miles—even 40 miles an hour, over the waves. 


Picture all this and you have a faint idea of a Luxo Runabout. 

We do not construct boats to a price. We design them first and then think of cost. The mottoes 
of our Designing Department are seaworthiness, durability, grace, silence, luxury and speed. 

Yet, when considering all the exclusive features of Luxo Runabouts, they are the least expensive motor-boats built. 
Descriptive folder describing these wonderful craft will be sent free upon request. 


MILWAUKEE YACHT & BOAT COMPANY, 404 Becher Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Designers and Builders of Luxo Runabouts and Luxo Cruisers 
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WORK SHOPS 


FP wood and metal workers, w.thout 
steam power, equipped with 
BARNES’ FOOT POWER 2° 
MACHINERY bids 
1 jobs and give greater profit on the work. 
Machines sent on trial if desired. Catalogue free. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 

200 Ruby Street Rockford, Hi. 









pair of tires from anyone 
atany [pres until you receive our latest Art Catalogs 
oft bicycies and sundries and learn our un- 
marvelous new special offers 
@ cent to write a postal ‘and 
everything will be sent you 
You will eet much vaiuabie 
tion. Do Not Wait; write it NOW! 
is, lamps, 


rear 
we, reoairs ands co” of all kinds at half usual prices. 
Dept. F-32.  CHicaco 


o Your Printing! | Frais Dots 1 id gH 8 cn 
ards, circulars, books, newspaper. Press $5, Larger 9250; $1 gold 18614 $230; $8 
zis. Rotary $60. Save money. Big profit printing ‘on $1450. Equally high Premiums on 
for others. =, easy, rules sent. Write. factory for thousands of Coins, Stamps, Books, 
catalog, TYPE, cards, paper outfit, samples. Paper Money. Illustrated Circular Free 


HE PRESS CO. RIDEN, CONN, Vonbergen Dept. F, Beston, Mass. 
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og See This Interlocking Princip e 


Permits grouping together a// of vour ALLSTEEL filing units—whatever your 
business or profession. Saves floor space. Minimizes your filing furniture 


expense. The intermembering principle of 
. 
Office 


Furniture 


makes it unnecessary to go from file to file for books. card indexes, letters, maps, 
legal blanks and documents. ALLSTEEL construction keeps rec- Reg. U.s. Pat oF 
ords fire-proof. rodent-proof, climate-proof, dust-proof, sneak-thief- 
proof. ALLSTEEL looks like the most beautifully finished wood, 
Y and covers everything you need ja filing equipment. Send for colored 
catalog, free, and name of your nearest dealer. (4) 


The General Fireproofing Co., 254 Logan Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 
Branches, New York and Chicago Agencies Everywhere 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods 
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“EVINRUDE” 


ENJOY MOTOR-BOATING WITH ANY 
ROWBOAT OR CANOE 


ALL the pleasures of motor-boating are 

yours. The fishing parties, the camping 
trips with the work left out, the moonlight 
rides on the water—are yours if you own an 


Q -- 


Sevacnasue —_ = 
Built-In Reversible Magneto |ROW-SOCAT-HOTOR ~~ 














is on the 1914 models. No bat- It attaches to any rowboat in less than one 
teries to wear out. The motor minute and also attaches to canoes, duck 
weighs about fifty pounds and boats, house boats, rafts or odd shaped craft 
carries like a satchel; is so simple of all kinds. Speed with rowboat eight miles 
that women and children oper- an hour; with canoe nearly twelve; may be 
ate it. Every motor guaranteed slowed down so that trolling becomes a 
by largest manufactory of row- pleasure instead of hard work. The “ Evin- 
boat motors in the world. Yearly rude”’ possesses exclusive features not found 
capacity 60,000 “ Evinrudes.” in any other marine motors in the world. 


See the ‘‘ Evinrude’”’ at your Hardware dealer or Sporting 
Goods dealer, or write for illustrated catalogue—sent free 
EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY, 332 M St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BRANCH OFFICES rtlandt St.; San Francisec } Market St.: Boston, 218 State St.; Portler 
. S ks e, I Foot of Main St 


, 








Keep The Iceman Outside! 


With a McCray Refrigerator arranged with an outside door for icing from the rear porch, 
the iceman and his muddy tracks and bother are kept outside It’s much nicer and more convenient 


McCray Sanitary Refrigerators 


are built In a great var.ety of styles and sizes for every requirement of Residences, Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, 
Public Institutions, ete. They were chosen by the U. 8. Pure Food Laboratories in preference to all others 


The McCray has a perfect circulation of pure, cold, dry air that keeps food fresh, healthful, and free from 


taint. Its scientific insulation economizes ice. Sanitary, easily cleaned linings of opal glass—porcelain, white 


enamel or odorless white wood. A great variety of stock sizes ready for immediate shipment 


W ; that explains the McCray Patented 
rite for Free Catalog System and gives full information. 


No. 91—Regular Sizes for Residences No. 69—for Grocers No. 73— for Florists 

No. 50—for Hotels, Clubs, Institutions No. A. H. Built-to-Order for Residences No. 60—for Meat Markets 
McCRAY REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, 679 Lake Street, Kendallville, Ind. 

New York, McCray Bidg., 7-9 W. 30th Street hicago, 158 N. Wabash Avenue 


For branch amen in other cities see your lécal telephone directory 
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For your own interests—patronize McClure manufacturers 
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“But zee mascotte of Madame! Zee 

gold chain wiz zee leetle heart of diamant. : 

Where ees it, zen?” Factories 
The dull ache burning in Elinor Trevel- Offices 

yan’s heart suddenly flared up into a de- Stores 

vouring pain. “It’s gone,” she said. Restacrasts 
“It ees lost, zee mascotte of Madame?”’ Pobiic Bldgs. 

screamed the maid. Kitchens 
“It’s gone,” repeated her mistress, and Bath Rooms 

Cellars, etc. 


her delicate face went scarlet. She sat down 
heavily on a chair. 

“Pa-ta-ta. But what a_ misére! Zee 
stain on zee new paletot, and, again, zee 
diamant heart of Madame.” 

In a sudden access of nervous fury, her 
mistress stamped her foot. “Hold your 
tongue and undress me!”’ she snapped. 

Through the long hour that ensued, the 
pain waxed stronger and stronger, until it 
became an unendurable torment. The mas- 
saging, the polishing, the brushing, seemed 
as if they would never come to an end. 

“What’s the matter with me?” Elinor 
Trevelyan said to herself. ““Am I going to 
be ili? Am I going to die, or am | going 
mad?” 

At last she was ready. From the crown 
of her burnished head to the soles of her 
arched feet, she was armed for her fight 
with the invisible foe. Her face, too pale at 
times, was a delicate rose. Her eyes burned 
and shone like stars. The turquoise and 
diamond parure lay like a band of fire against 
her breast. 

The butler and the footman, waiting in 
the hall for their mistress, stared at her as 
if she had been a stranger as she came down 
the stairs 


CHAPTER IX 


HAT night it seemed as if the 

dinner would never end. She sat at 

the head of the great table, watch- 
ing the interminable courses come and go. 
Eating, drinking, smiling, talking, turning 
her beautiful head languidly first to the 
nan on her right and then to the man on her 
eft, sending a smile here, a glance there, help- 
ng the talk along, playing her part of the 
gracious hostess, and all the time the pain at 
er heart grew stronger and stronger and the 
vave of secret emotion rose higher and higher 
intil she felt as if she were being swept 
ff her feet, borne by a resistless current 
hrough an unknown country away to an 
nknown sea. Once, catching sight of her 
usband across that glittering expanse, his 





Imperial Sanitary Flooring 


Can be applied over any firm founda- 
tion, old or new wood floors, concrete 
or hollowtile. Easily laid in a plastic 
state, it hardens in a few hours, leav- 
non-slipping 





ing a smooth, 
surface without cracks or crevices to 
collect dust and dirt. 


warm, 


Write us today for full 
information and sample 


IMPERIAL FLOOR COMPANY 
20 Mill Street Rochester, N. Y. 














N order to more fully protect 

yourself and your employees 
against fire, theft and other losses 
it is necessary for you to install 


EN- 
PLANISHED 
STEEL 


LOCKERS 


Ordinary closets and other loose 
methods of storing clothing have 
no place in any building modern 
enough to be equipped with Auto- 
matic Sprinklers or to be insured 
against fire or burglary. Write 
and ask us to tell you the things 
you don’t know about Lockers. 


Edw. Darby & Sons Co., Inc. 


240 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Makers of Steel Bins, Shelving and Cabi- 
nets, Window Guards, Railings and Grills. 
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Take Your House With You || | 


Prepare for a real vacation, spent where you wish to 
spend it, as you would like to spend it, anideal vaca- 
tion. Spenditina 


QaRnte-Gounle 


TAKE-DOWN HOUSE 
which comes in parts and can be erected by anyone 
in a few hours, wherever fancy dictates. The Carnie- 
Goudie Take-Down House is a substantia! portable 
home, vermin - proof throughout, with hardwood 
floors and rustless screens which costs less than a 
season's rent of a summer cottage 





Write for ilustrated catalog today 


Carnie-Goudie Mig. Company 105 A St., Kansas City, Mo. | 



























Genuine “Edwards.” Ready- 
made, fire-proof garages. Quick- 
y set up any place. Direct- 
from-factory prices—$49.50 and 
up Postal brings illustrated 
¢4-page catalog. 


The Edwards Mfg. Co., 





313-363 Guides A ion. bs Ciecianati, | 0. 


BOW LEGS UNSIGHTLY 


Those afflicted with bow legs should wear the 
“Perfect Leg Form’’ and overcome this deform- 
iiy. Trousers hang perfectly straight. Made of 
the highest grade aluminum. Light, sanitary, 
durable and inexpensive. Easy put on and are 
adjustable to any size. Highly recommended by 
tailors. Send for our booklet showing photos of 
men wearing our improved forms and as they 
appear without them. 
“THE PERFECT” SALES CO., » Bn 

140 No. Mayfield Ave. Austin, C Dee Ee ill. 











Pick Out Your Typewriter —— 
and Pocket Your Saving 


ers Re It in our own Factories, and 

« teed for one year. Here are a few of them: 
Remingtons $25 to $65. Smiths $23 to $60 
Underwoods $35 to $60. Royals $30 to $40 
L.C. Smiths $30 to $50. Olivers $30 to $40 

We have others, of course. Send for catalog de- 
scribing the and address of nearest branch office 


American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 345 Broadway, N.Y. 


§ 4 PER MONTH BUYS THIS 
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VISIBLE OLIVER | 
TYPEWRITER | 


Nothing Down—Free Trial. Less than 
Agents’ Prices. Shipped on approval. If 
0 e you want to keep it send us $4 a month 
Our booklet is worth sending for because 
it tetis you how to save $41.50. It'sF REE 


TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
166 N 50 N. Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO (198) | 





handsome, bored face rising above his im- 
maculate shirt, her heart began to beat with 
such violence that she could scarcely breathe. 
The blood rushed stinging to her face, her 
lips trembled, her hands shook so that she 
could hardly hold her glass. 

“What’s the matter with mer” she asked 
herself helplessly. ‘‘What’s happened to 
me? Am I going to be ill?” 

She looked down the table at the elegant 
women with their pretty, animated faces, at 
the well groomed men with their clean-shaven 
faces and their well fitting coats, at the flow- 
ers, the fruit, the light, the sparkle, the luxury 
of it all; and she saw nothing but a glass 
peacock, a pin-cushion, a stick of toffee, and 
a china cow whose head had been broken off 
and stuck on again. 

Ihe great room was full of life and sound; 
but it fell on her ears like the meaningless 
chatter of birds. Bridge, food, money, scandal! 
What they’d done, what they’d drunk, what 
they’d eaten, what they’d spent, what they'd 
lost, what they’d won! How one had gone up 
in an aéroplane, and another had found her 
cook drunk under the table, and a third had 
improved his handicap, and a fourth had 
come a howler at auction. Senseless, mean- 
ingless chatter — and yet only a few hours 
before it had contented her and made up her 
life, even as it now made up theirs. 

“We're ghosts,’ she told herself, her 
fevered glance running down the line of gay 
faces on either side. ‘‘We’re ghosts at a 
Barmecide’s feast. We're all dead people 
eating dust and ashes.” 

She came to herself to hear her own voice 
saying: “It’s my birthday to-day. I’m 
thirty-eight.” 


HE man beside her, a rising barrister, 
destined, so London said, to great things, 
bent forward and flashed a look of intense 
curiosity into the brilliant face. He had 
never been a great admirer of the beautiful 
Mrs. Trevelyan. She was too cold for his 
taste. But that night he told himself he 
must have been blind. 
“You mean twenty-eight, Mrs. Trevelyan.” 
“No, I don’t; I mean what I say. I’m 
thirty-eight to-day. And, oh, my God!” 
she said, “I'd give my soul to be eighteen.” 
For a moment their eyes held each other's. 
Then she shifted her glance slowly and looked 
at her husband. The man watching her was 
amazed at the look on her face, so strangely 
made up of piteous entreaty, questioning 
dread. In his turn he glanced at his host, 
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END for sample panel finished with “‘61"* — Varnish and Ait it with a 
hammer! You may dent the wood but the varnish won’t crack. Heel- 
proof, mar-proof and water-proof Easy to apply — hard to wear out. 

Booklet free. Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 69 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada, 11 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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in each coun te og aes sample 1914 model, Write 
D> duaranteed 1914Modes 10 to 27 
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Buy direct from our factory. We manufacture hundreds of 


exclusive styles. Wire and Ornamental Iron qpasantget HN 700 Second-Ha d Whe 
Fences for every purpose; Gates, etc. #@”Write for our Free \ All makes and models, good as new $32 to $8 
C and our First Order and Early Buyers’ oF 


atalog j 
WARD FENCE MFG.CO. 160 Penn St., Decatur, Indiana | UY ) Ny GT ay without @ cent 


* Free Trial 
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= v <iries, msSua. wreces. 

- . wy tal d offer. Write now. 

XC 7 - MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept.r-32 CHICAGO 
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Army-Navy Auction Bargains 
SADDLES... $8.00 up | NEW UNIFORMS .. $1.50 up 
Shoes, pair . 1.85 Army Revolvers 1465" 
TEAM HARNESS. . 21.85 “" HAVERSAOKS. .10 ‘* 


I » is“ * Swords . ) om 

{ bronze are better than granite or marble in enduring ms — 3.85 ** - - Shet ¢ arbines 2.95 ** 
alities, beauty of design and ornamentation. Yet they Colt’s Cal. 45, U. S. A. Revolvers $7.50 Cartridges le ea. 

st leas, We deliver anywhere. Write for free Booklet. Springfield Mauser Sport’g Rifle 11.85 Cartridges e ea. 
ve approximate idea of size or price and we will send Army Breech Loading Rifle with Cartridge $1.00 


selec’ designs. Mildew and Moss Growth Impoasible. 
Reliable Representatives wanted 
THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO. 
354-B Howard Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


420 Large page CYCLOPEDIA CATALOGUE. Over 
5,000 illustrations. BEST BOOK PUBLISHED ON WAR 
WEAPONS mailed 85e. Established 50 
lrancis Bannerman, 501 Broadway, New York City 

















Magnificent Steel Launch mers) 


Complete With Engine, R y 










and p 

Detroit two-cycle reversible engines with speed controlling ei 1 me made- starts 
without cranking—has only 3 moving parte—anyone can run it —abso- 
lutely non-sinkable—needs no boathouse All boats fitted with sir- Sane A —~ met 
not sink. leak or rust. We are sole owners of the patents for the manufacture of rolled steel, 
lock-seamed steel boats. Orders @illed_ the day they are received. Boats shipped to ~— 
partofthe world Free Catalog. Steel Rowboats, $20. 

MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO., 1260 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mick., U. mM 


» —and the colors last 


= Stained with Dexter Stains ‘ oe . . e 
Waite & Copeland, Architects, Poston When you specify Dexter Stains you can have full confidence that 


the result will still be satisfactory years after the house is finished. 


DEEL Stains 


retain their brightness and strength because only the best 
English ground colors are used. Dexter Stains will not 
wash off, or mildew, and have no offensive odor. Special 
preservative, waterproofing oils prolong the life of the 
wood, and bring out the beauty of the grain. 

Let us send you Booklet A and miniature stained shingles 


DEXTER BROS. CO., 136 Broad St., Boston, Mass 
BRANCH OFFICE, 1133 Broadway, New York 


Ai makers af DE wely Lg TH, the WHITR 

F V "AME |. which a TURN VELLOW 
AGENTS: H. M. Hooker Co., Chicago; Asam Bres., Inc., Philadelphia; 
F. Hi. MeDonald, Grand Rapids; ¥. T. Crowe & (o.. Seattle, Tacoma. 
Spokane, Wash. and Portland, (re.; R. MeO. Bullington & Co 
wond; Sheviin-Carpenter Lumber (o., Minneapolis and St. Paul 
Hotechlaeger Co, Honolulu; and DEALEKS. 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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Make Money Out of Others’ Fun 


Pleasing the Public Pays Big Profits and owners 
of our famous attractions freq uently make from $8,000 
to $10,000 every year. We make everything in the 
Riding Gallery line from a hand-power Merry-Go- 
Round to the highest grade Carrousels. Bring in hun- 
dreds of dollars daily. Itis a delightful, attractive, big- 
paying, healthful business. Just the thing for the man 
a stand in-door work, or is not fit for heavy 
work. 

Just the business for the man who has some money 
and wants toinvest it to the best advantage. Our 
goods are the finest appearing, easiest running, and 
most attractive line manufactured. They are simple 
in construction and require no special knowledge to 
operate. If you want to get into a money-making 
business write to-day for catalogue and particulars. 


HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN CO. 


Park Amusement Outfitters 
' 220 Sweeney Street, N. Tonawanda, N. Y., U. S. A. j 








With a 
“Nulife” Belt 


Without a 
“Nulife” Belt 








ABDOMINAL * BELT 


is a health belt in the truest sense. Comfortable to wear. 
uces your abdomen 5 inches or more instantly and 
supports the back and spine. Gives you a rest-cure while 
you work and makes you 100°, fit every hour of the day. 
Send $3 and your waist measure today and receive the 
Nulife Abdominal Belt prepaid and guaranteed. Send 
for booklet today. It’s free. 


PROF. CHAS. MUNTER, (Dept. 147) 141 West 36th Street, New York City 














bored, blasé, debonair, and he was de- 
voured with curiosity. “Is she in love with 
her own husband?” he asked himself. His 
mental life was made up of such questionings, 
which he never ceased asking until he had 
found an answer satisfactory to himself. He 
returned to his plate, to find the beautiful 
face which had disturbed him so suddenly 
withdrawn. For the rest of that evening his 
hostess did not speak to him again. 

Soup, fish, entrée, roast, game, salad, 
sweets, savory, dessert, coffee — course 
succeeded course, until at last the dinner 
came to an end. 

More senseless laughing, more senseless 
chatter, more smoking, more drinking — 
then, at last, at last, it was time for them to 
go. The motor-cars rolled up; the servants 
appeared and disappeared, announcing the 
carriages. The last dress rustled down 
the staircase, the red carpet was rolled 
up, the last carriage rolled away. 

Mrs. Trevelyan came out of the drawing- 
room and stood on the landing, listen- 
ing to her husband talking to the last man 
to go, in the hall. Now that the moment for 
which she had been longing all the evening 
had really come, to her own surprise she 
found herself shaking with nervousness like 
a girl. She went slowly into her sitting- 
room. What she was going to say to him, 
what she wanted him to say to her, she 
hadn’t the faintest idea. When they were 
alone together, she told herself, she would 
find the right words. 

She heard a match being struck. The 
aroma of a cigar floated to her up the stairs. 
When her husband laughed out suddenly, 
she shook from head to foot. A voice called 
out good night. The door banged. 

For a moment panic seized her, lest he 
too should have gone out. Then she heard 
his voice speaking to the butler in the dining- 
room. There was a sound of a quick step, 
and he came in. 


CHAPTER X 


E looked at his wife as if he were 
surprised to see her. “Not gone 
to bed yet?” 

She shook her head. Suddenly, for no 
reason, she found herself unable to speak. 
She sat down on the sofa. Her husband 
came forward and stood with his back to the 
mantelpiece, looking down at his cigar. 

“Big success, eh?” 

“You think so?” 
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Get Ready to Paint 


It is poor economy to delay your painting—make 
your plans now, select your color schemes, engage 
your painter, and be prepared for painting weather 
when it comes. Only good paint and a good 
painter will insure lasting satisfaction. Such a is 
painter will tell you that Carter Pure White Lead 





and pure linseed oil, mixed exactly to suit local conditions and the surface of your house, 


is the cheapest and best paint you can use. 





q ne yy WhiteLead 


As!: your painter or 
dealer to show you 
“The Paint Beauti- 
Sul” portfolio of color 
schemes. It witl aid 

you in selecting a 
color scheme 

Sor your 










f the strictly pure white lead of 


perfectly made. It makes the whitest w 





















y and most lasting colors. 


should lead you to specify it. 


Completing your spring painting plans. It is FREE. 
CARTER WHITE LEAD COMPANY, 


Factories: Chicago and Omaha 


‘The Lead with the Spread” 


Carter is the painter’s favorite white lead— 
the qualities that have led him to prefer it 


Everything the property owner should know about 
painting is to be found in “Pure Paint,” a text-book on 
house-painting, with four color schemes ‘from “The Paint 
Beautiful” portfolio, Write for a copy today and read it before 


12001 So. Peoria Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


our 


forefathers, only whiter, finer and more 


hite : 


paint and with it are produced the clearest } ' 

















Your F same ? 


Your doctor will tell you that a refrig- 


erator which cannot be kept sweet, clean 
and wholesome, as you can easily keep the Monroe, 
is always dangerous to the health of your family. 








is the Refrigerator You Hear So Much 

About—the Refrigerator with Genuine 

Solid Porcelain Food Compartments 
Every Corner Rounded 


whi ich can be kept free of breedi ing pl aces for o disease gern 








that poison food which = tura go isons people. Not cheap “bath- 
ne solid piece of snow-white ur 
nathinn t cons. craze, chip “= ik 
tu t genuine porcelain, over an inch th 
as easily cleaned as a china bowl—not a single crack, crevice 
joint, screw-head or any other lodging place for dirt and the 
Never Sold in Stores germs of disease and decay. Send for 


| 30Days’ Trial~Factory Price~Cash or Credit F REE BOOK. 2 cee 


Direct from factory to you —saving you store 


which explains all this and tells you how to select your home 
profits. We pay freight and guarantee your frigerato: how to tell the good from the bad hor w to have 
money back and removal of refrigerator at etter and more nourishing food—how to keep food longer 
no expense to you if you are not absolutely ~* hout spoiling and how to -_ down ice bille—how to guard 


— . a . . against sickness and doctor bill 
satisfied. Easy terms if more convenient for 


you. Send for book NOW—A letter or postal Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station 10-B, Lockland, 0. 
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THE 


PMERALITE 
BED LAMP 


GREEN F Can be Attached 
GLASS to Any Bed 


Like all ““Emeralite” 
Lamps (with the emer- 
ald green glass shade 
and white class lining) 
this lamp affords the 
maximum of reading 
comfort and can be 
attached by feit-lined 
clamp and detachable 
key to any brass 
post, vertical or horizon- 
tal, round or square, 
from % in.to2 4in.diam- 
eter. Will not mar bed's 
finish. Also made with 
felted viae-jaw clamp 
to fit wood« n bedsteads 
The light ts soft and 
restful and can b« placed 
Just where you want it. 

This is the ideal fixture for hotels, hospitals or homes 
No unsightly screws, no protruding corners. Neat, efficient, 
practical, convenient Can be used with electric Tungsten 
or Carbon light 





rywhere Write for OUR 
BROOKLET ¢t ng a thout this BED LAMP 
rnd the erthirty handsome styles. 


H. G. McFADDIN & CO., 48 Warren St., New York 


BE KIND TOYOUR EYES 

















Detachable 
Rowboat Motor 
A silent, powerful, complete marine motor 


that slips on at the back of any row boat 
and makes it a power pleasure craft. 


4 eedaway " 





Abolishes rowing; multiplies the joy of all 
out-doors; laughs at distance; eats up miles with 
silent speed; makes all water-ways an open book 
for an indefinite distance in any direction. Makes 
you entirely independent. to go and come as 
you please without the back-break of rowing. 


Any member of your family, old enough to be 
trusted on the water at all, can operate it, without 
previous experience. 

Has many points of marked advantages, speedy, 
silent, dependable, and decidedly attractive. 


Send for our booklet 


Speedaway Boat Motor Co. 


Owned and Controlled by the Hoefer Mfg. Co.) 
163 Chicago St. 


Freeport, IIl., Cu. @ A. 














“Splendid! You're tired. You'd better 
get to bed.”’ 

“No, I’m not tired. I’m going to bed 
presently. First | want to talk.” 

“Talk! What about?” 

“About you and me,” cried her heart. 
Instead, her lips said: “It’s nice sometimes 
to have a talk.” 

“I’m not preventing you,” said her hus- 
band. “Generally you want to go to bed.” 

That was true. How often, in the old days, 
had he said to her, “Stay and have a talk,” 
and she had refused, because it was bad 
for the complexion to sit up late at night. 


JR a moment silence — the appalling si- 

lence of married people who are strangers 

fell between them. She put up her hand 

to her bosom, and her fingers closed on the 

diamond-and-turquoise ornament she wore 
“| haven’t thanked yoy for this yet.” 

At that he looked at her. “You like it?” 

“It’s beautiful!” She got up off the 
sofa and stood by his side. “Thank you 

Now was the psychological moment for 
him to open his arms and for her to fall into 
them. Unhappily, he did nothing of the 
kind. He smoked steadily, turning his face 
from her lest the smoke should go into her 
eyes. Then, as she still stood there waiting, 
he looked down at the ornament again. 

“Nice bit, eh? Streeter knows a good 
stone when he sees it.” 

‘“‘Didn’t you choose it yourself?’ 

“Not I!” 

“Why not?” 

‘Streeter knows far better than | do what 
you like.” , 

“I'd rather you chose it yourself next time.” 

“Why?” He was genuinely astonished 
“You've always told me you'd rather | left 
such things to Streeter.” 

She went back to the sofa and sat down 
Instantly his eyes went over to the clock. 
The little movement, so unconscious, so 
spontaneous, struck her to the heart. “What 
are you looking at the clock for, Henry?” 

“| was wondering why you weren’t going 
to bed.”” He smiled, not altogether pleas- 
antly. “You'll be getting lines on your fac« 
if you sit up so late.”’ 

“Never mind the lines. I’ve told you | 
want to talk.”’ 

“I’ve told you I’m not preventing you 
I’m listening.” 

“Come and sit down here beside me.’ 
She laid her hand on the sofa. 

“Thanks; I'd rather stand.” 
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Again siience fell between them. Oh, those 
dreadful silences speak louder than words! 
“So you think the dinner was a success?” 

“Your dinners are always a success.” 

She turned her burning eyes to the fire. 
“I suppose I’m what you'd call a successful 
woman.” 

“The most successful woman I’ve ever 
met. Everything vou touch is a success.’ 

“Would you call our marriage a success, 
Henry?”’ 

There was a pause — a little, little pause. 
Then he rose gallantly to the occasion. “A 
most successful marriage.” 

Her own words of a few hours before. 

“What makes it so successful, Henry?” 

“You don’t propose we should discuss holy 
matrimony at this time of the night, | take it?” 

“Yes, | do,” she answered quickly. “Tell 
me what makes you say our marriage is a 


Success. 


E looked round the room a trifle va- 
H cantly. ‘‘ Well, the house, for instance. 
There isn’t a house better run in London.” 

She laughed bitterly. ‘‘ That’s my house- 
keeper.” 

“Your dinners, then.” 

‘That’s my cook.” 

“Good Lord, there’s no pleasing you to- 

ght!” he cried impatiently. ‘“‘Let’s say 
you've got successful servarts, and have 
done with it. That’s something to the good 
nowadays.” 

“Servants!”’ she exclaimed. “The suc- 
cess of a marriage hardly depends on the fact 
of having good servants! 

‘It depends upon it a good deal more than 
you give ’em credit for,’’ he returned grimly 

“as you'd find out precious quick if you’d 
got bad ones.” 

‘The success or failure of a marriage de- 
pends on quite other things, Henry.” 

He looked at her out of the corners of his 
eves. It was a queer look for a husband of 
twenty years’ standing to give to his wife - 
more like the look of a stranger indifferently 
entertained, suddenly interested in a chance 
remark. “‘And what would you suggest as 
being the chief factors that go to the making 
o! a successful married pair?” 

She turned her eyes to the glowing fire. 
lhe love of a man and his wife for each 
ver, and the love of both for their child.” 

She spoke almost in a whisper, but her hus- 
bind heard her. His face changed impercep- 
tibly and his handsome eyes grew as hard as 
nails. “‘Strange words on your lips, Elinor.” 





Did the knife slip ? 


Little hr irts should be protected 
at once ney must not be ex- 
posed to infection. 


New- Shin 


forms a transparent, water-proof 
coating over a hurt, that keeps 
out the germs New-Skin is the 
bes: sort of accident instrance. 
1oc and 25c, at pes gists Home 
Size sent by mail for 25c in 
stamps. Address Department H 
Newskin Company, New York. 


Carry New-Skin with you 
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Your Full Vitality 


All The Time 


Vitality and energy come from 
chest expansion and deep breath- 
ing. Commonsense tells this. It 
also tells women that the vice-like 
gtip of bone and steel which most 
corsets give is not the way to ex- 
pand the lungs, straighten the 
shoulders and obtain beauty and 
poise of body. The scientific 
and effective way is through 
wearing 











SHOULDER BRACE 


Men and women find that they can 
have improved figures, increased height 
and 100 per -ent efficiency for the work 
of life wah the NULIFE. It compels 
deep-breathin — the full lung capac- 
ity. Try it . You will never be 
without it. Light Sanaight, washable. No 
lacing—just pull the belt and fasten. 

Send $2. with height, weight, chest 
measure and sex and Nulife Shoulder 
Brace will be sent postpaid and guaran- 
teed. Booklet free. 


PROF. CHAS. MUNTER 
Dept.132, 141 W, 36th St., New York City 
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Shur-on Eyeglass and Spectacle Mountings— made 
, 
only by Kirstein—give eye ease and nose comfort. 
Simple in construction. Stylish in appearance. 
Durable. 
TEST YOUR OWN EYES 
Read with each eye at thirteen Inches. If the type blurs, 
have your eyes examined by the best optometrist or optician 
you know. Say to him, 
“I want lenses in aSbur- 
on Eyegiass or Spectacie 
Mounting.” Remember 
the name Shur-on is 
stamped in the bridge 
and T mark is inthe 
finger grips to protect 


you 
Write for “How # Buy 
Glasses I ntelli gently. 


E. Kirstein Sons Co. 
Ave. D. Rochester. N.Y. IN FINGERGRIPS 
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Play Billiards at Home 
You will be astonished to find how little it will cost 


to have your own Burrowes Table, and how easy 
the purchase is made by our monthly payment plan. 


BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Tables 


are sold at prices from $15 up, on easy terms of $1 of more 
wn (depending on size and style selected) and a small 
amount each month. Balls, cues, and all other necessary 


equipment free. 
Used by Experts 
Burrowes Tables are beautifully constructed and scientifi- 
py ah by ety The most delicate shots, 
for skill of the highest type, can be executed with 
utmost accuracy. No special room is . The 
Burrowes Table can be set up in a minute on dining-room 
or library table or on its own legs or stand, and instantly 
veel” aside when not in use. 
TRIAL— NO RED TAPE —cataicg contains order blank and full 
instreetions for order ng. (mn receipt of first installment we will ship Table. Play on it 


ene week. If unsatisfactory return a, and on its receipt we will refund your deposit, 
This insures you s free trial, Write for the catalog today, 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 85 Spring Street, Portland, Me. 
Mfrs. Burrowes Rustless Insect Screens and Folding Card Tables. 

















“ My speaking them, Henry, doesn’t make 
them any the less true.” 

“Is Saul among the prophets?”’ cried her 
husband lightly. “Is this merely a develop- 
ment of a new and entertaining pose, or have 
you also been converted?”’ 


HE turned her head and looked at him 
“| have been converted,” she said softly. 

Again her husband’s face changed. His 
eyes took on a watchful and wary look. “Is 
it indiscreet to ask what has converted you?’ 

His tone was scathing. She winced under 
it, but she faced him all the same. 

“To-day,” she said quietly, “I’ve seen 
happiness. I’ve seen sordid surroundings 
ugly furniture, tiny rooms, shabby clothes 
— all the things | most hate — made beauti- 
ful by love. To-day, for the first time in my 
life, |’ve seen a baby splashing in his bath; for 
the first time in my life, I’ve carried a little 
child upstairs. I’ve seen a home, Henry, and 
since I’ve seen it, this beautiful house, with 
all its loveliness, seems to me like a grave.” 

“A grave of your own digging, Elinor 
don’t forget that! You've got what you 
asked for. If you don’t like it, now you’v: 
got it, don’t blame me.” 

“I’m not blaming you, Henry!”’ she cried 
She went over to where he stood, and laid her 
hand on his arm. “I'm asking you to open 
the door of my grave and let me out.” 

“You must ask a live man to do that for 
you,” he said bitterly. “The grave you’v: 
dug, my dear, was big enough for both of us 
I’m buried in it deeper than you.” 

“Then rise from the dead and come out 
with me,” she whispered. She caught his 
hand between her two and held it pressed 
against her breast. ‘“‘Feel how my heart is 
beating, Henry.” 

He wrenched his hand away and stood 
back from her. ‘“‘What is it you want?’ 
he said harshly. “I’ve given you every- 
thing you've asked for — houses, carriages 
servants, jewels. What more do you want’ 

She lifted her eves and looked at him 
For the first time since he had known her 
their shining was veiled in tears. “I want 
the things that other women have — : 
home, and little children, and love.”’ 

He threw back his head and laughed 
“You can’t buy them, my dear woman. Th 
shops don’t stock ’em nowadays. There > 
not sufficient demand.”” He bent his hea 
so that his eyes were on a level with hers 
“Don’t you come talking to me at this tim 
of the day about homes and children!” | 
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AUTOMATIC : 


PISTOL 


AUTOMOBILE HOLD-UP MEN STOPPED ) 
A Colt Automatic Pistol ought to be part of your automobile equipment, because it is a positively safe 
pistol and quickest in action. No matter how rough the road or what speed your car is traveling the 
Colt is always safe. When you load and cock your Colt the Grip Safety (see circle) automaticaily locks 
the action. You must purposely pull the trigger and thereby automatically press in the Grip Safety before 
the Colt fires. It can't go off accidentally. Your Colt will get the drop on the highwayman like 
lightning, because you don't have to think about ‘‘Safety’’ devices—the Colt’s always ready—always safe. 

Don’t be stalied off a Colt if you want the best pistol—it costs you no more. Write for catalog 7. 

COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MANUFACTURING COMPANY - - 








Dr. Hall’s Sexual 
KNOWLEDGE 


(Illustrated; 320 pages; only $1.00) 
DIFFERENT From All 
Other Sex Books; : Tells 
All About Sex Matters; 


what y cg en and 








Let us show 
you the best 
paying can- 


ee V8 business in 

the U. 5. We have it Write to the largest 
makers « pe ogra nt handled knives and razors 
in the rl proof Write us today Address 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO, & Bar St, CANTON, OHIO 











am’ te Read ve Sexual Truths “wit 
ng to the latest | 
nf eri | mI 
and Happiness in Marriage. baws of Eugenics | 
and Sex ex; highest ant ty 


Beientific Sex Pacts Hitherto Misunderstood. DR. HALL 
we infield Scott Hall, PhD., M.D eipzig), Head of Physiology 
»t of Northwestern University Medical Sch« Author, 

ientis Me lical Man, of Highest Standing Le ling 


UAL "KNOWLEDGE ” i. “EUGENICS” in One Volume, 

Only $1.00; postage 10c extra; mail plain wrapper. 
THE INTERNATIONAL BIBLE HOUSE 

16th and Chestnut Streets, Dept, W-202. Philadelphia, Pa,USA. 


Build ah Ft 
Your 
Own 
Boat 


Save 2-3 boat b silder’s price. We send com- 
plete paris—all shaped and fitted—ready to put together. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. Assemble 
your boat now—be ready for spring. — . 

Om) $33.00 for complete knocked-down frame of 23-ft. Agents wanted in every town Tt is a per- 
Motor Boat—12 passengers—speed 9 '< to 14 miles an hour. manent, pleasant and profitable business, 
This inciudes full sized patterns to finish by. Write today for our free catalog. We pro- 
WRITE FOR BROOKS BOAT BOOK tect agents in territory and make prompt delivery. 
nllustrating row boats, canoes, sail and motor boats, cruisers, 
that you can build. AJso new “V"' bottom boats. Address 


BROOKS MFG. CO., 6103 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. DEPT. 131 











O educate your 
children, support a 
family, pay off a mortgage 
buy a home or dress be “tter ? 
Then do as thousands of others are 
doing. Make n ney se ling Werld’s 
Star Hosiery and Klean- Knit Underwear 
‘in your home to 

No previous experience is necessary. 
We show you how to make money in 
an easy, congenial and profitable way. 
Two lady « agents began in their home 
town in California and each made over 
$3,000 the first year. 

We sell direct from the mill to the home, 
eliminating the middieman’s profit, there- 
by giving bett er value for the money 
Our lines for men, women and chik 
are famous the world over. We hi ave 
in 18 years grown to be the largest con 
cern in the world: manufacturing and sell- | 
ing knit goods direct to the consumer. 
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Advertising Talks 


A Hotel is known by its clientele. The people 
you meet in the lobby tell you what to expect. 




















A Store is known by its business methods— your 
money back—or let the buyer beware. 


A Magazine is known by its editorial strength and 
diversity and the cleanness of its advertising sec- 
tion — particularly by its advertising section. 


A Manufacturer is known by the way his goods 
square with his trademark—his ideals—his sales- 
men—the length and integrity of his business life. 


S° when P. & F. Corbin—pioneer manufacturers in the hardware 
trade of this country—feel inspired to send McClure’s a letter, telling 
us of their appreciation of the Advertising Service Department and the 
opportunity given them to enjoy the best and cleanest association in our 
advertising pages, we want you to see their letter. 


Never in the history of the world has your buying—whether it be the 
necessities of life or the luxuries—been placed upon so sure and certain a 
foundation as McClure’s offers you—thru its censorship of all undesirable 
advertising—and its money back guarantee on every manufacturer whose 
merchandise announcements you read from month to month in the adver- 


tising pages of our magazine. 
Advertising Director 
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NewYork Chavage Liheltadeffhua’ 
DUP Corkn/ 
AFA OIL }2; | 


THE AMERICAN HARDWARE CORPORATION SUCCESSOR 


Meenufeal ths th Nota YL 


AL; : 
: Vir Bouiiteusi Comtex Nov=3-1913 





The McClure Publications, 
Pourth Avenue & 20th. Street, 
New York, N.Y. 
Gentlemen:- 
For sixty four years, Corbin hardware has been marketed 
upon merit, and the high standing it enjoys today is a direct result 
of a policy that gives a dollar of value far every dollar received, 
and Observes strict honor in all business transactions. The 
name of Carbin is a sufficient-guaranty of the Corbin product to 
those who know of the goods or of the organization that produces 


them and the endorsement cf McClure's becomes simply corroborative 





evidence of the correctness of a judgitent already formed. 


But to those whose experience has nct brought them in 


°O 


ontact with the name of Cerbin, the endorsement of McClure's iust 
have weight and the recomendations of its readers* service must 
be Of real assistance in making.selection, and we appreciate its 
kindly offices in this respects And since this service tends to 
a closer study of the articles advertised and insures the elimina- 
tion of zoods that are unworthy of recommendation, we offer to 


McClure's and its readers our congratulations upon the innovation, 
Y@> 


FELON 


Manager, 


Very truly yours, 






Pp, & ¥ 
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During the entr’-acte 

Out in the lobby 

The swell chaps 

Roll their own cigarettes 

Out of LUCKY STRIKE 

It’s the mew thing and— makes a 
corking cigarette 


LUCKY STRIKE 2a 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 


Either in pipe or cigarette has a distinct- 
ive, mild fragrance that every lover of good 
tobacco will revel in. This unique, delicious 
flavor is born right in the leaf. The leaf is the 
choice, selected cream of the crop. The crop is 
mm the best Kentucky Burley grown in the famous 
Blue Grass soil and watered by crystal streams— 
For men who “roll their own” —we are 
packing LUCKY STRIKE now in the five cent tin; 
handy; fits the pocket; tobacco is fresh. Also the 
new Roll Cut crumbles up just nght for a firm, 
clear-draught smoke. 

Also in 10c Tins, 50c and $1.00 Glass Humidors. 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
a. + 


i 


Pass unknown brands—buy from Advertisers in McClure’s 
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said, with sudden fury. “‘/’ve wanted a home 


and children for the last twenty vears.”’ 


CHAPTER Xl 


. that moment the door opened and the 
butler came in witha letter. “The 
messenger bov said | was to be sure 

and see you had this to-night, madam.’ 
He held out the salver, and his eyes, alive 
with curiosity, went furtively from his mas- 
ter’s to his mistress’ face. “Is there anything 
more | can do, madam, before | go to bed?”’ 

She shook her head 

“No need to lock up, Burton,” said his 
master. ‘| shall be going out.” 

“Very good, sir.” The man went out 

Elinor Trevelyan looked at her husband. 
“You're going out?”’ 

aay fas 

. “Where are you going?”’ 

Her husband lifted his eyebrows. “‘To 
the club. Why?” 

She looked at him and her face flushed 
crimson. “| want you to stay with me.’ 
“Who's your letter from?” he asked? 
She had not looked at it. ‘I don’t know.”’ 
“Hadn't you better open it and see?”’ 

His wife glanced at it indifferently. ‘“‘It’s 
only from Miss Hayward. Henry, aren't 

you going to do what | ask your”’ 

‘“‘Aren’t you going to open your letter?” 

“You seem very anxious about this etter.” 


“I am.” 

“Why? Do you know what it’s about?” 
“No. That’s why | want you to open it.” 
She opened the letter and read it. ‘‘She’s 


gone!’’ she exclaimed. 
“Who's gone?”’ 
“Miss Hayward.” 
“Gone! Where to?” 
“She doesn’t say 
“Doesn’t she give any address?” 


‘None.”’ 
“‘Let me see the letter.”” He snatched it 
out of her hand. ‘So that’s it, is it?”’’ he 


said heavily. He turned and looked at his 
wife. ‘“‘So vou've lost her now, have vou!”’ 

“What do vou mean?” 

“The only bit of life and warmth that there 
was in this damned hole of a house. Now 
that’s gone, too.” He crumpled up the 
letter in his hand and threw it in the fire 
“Well, there’s an end of that.” 

A cold hand seemed to grip Elinor Tre- 
velvan’s heart. 

“What is it to vou,” she said, “whether 
this girl goes or stays?” 


“There'd have been no need for you to ask 
that question,” he answered, “if you hadn't 
been deaf and blind.” 

She caught his arm between her two hands. 
“Henry, do you mean there was something 
between your Do you mean you care for 
this girly | want the truth.” 

‘You've asked for the truth,”’ he answered 
her. ‘‘ You shall have it. Sohelp me God, I do.” 

His wife’s hands dropped from his arm. 
All the color went out of her face. ° 

“There’s no need for you to look like that, 
Elinor,” said her husband. ‘“‘There’s no 
more to it than I’ve told you. You've got 
to thank her that there isn’t. And there’s 
no need for you to trouble your head about 
the future. She’s gone, and there’s an end 
of it | care for her enough to thank God 
she’s got out of it and saved her soul alive.” 

Putting his elbows on the mantelpiece, 
he buried his face in his hands. 

\ll her world seemed to go to pieces be- 
fore her as his wife stood watching him. 
Hardly conscious of what she was doing, her 
feet, against her own will, took her to his 
side. “Henry,” she whispered. “Henry!” 

He lifted his head from his hands and 
looked at her. ‘‘What’s the matter now?” 

“‘Don’t shut me out from you in your trou- 
ble, Henry. It hits meas hard as it does you.” 

“Why should it?” he said brutally. “l 
offered her nothing that belonged to you.” 

“What about your love, Henry? I 
thought that belonged to me.”’ 

“It did once, but vou didn’t want it, so 
I gave it to somebody else.” 

“‘And supposing | said give it back to me.” 
She swaved toward him and held out her 
arms. “I want your love now, Henry! 

For an instant he hesitated; then his 
eves took on their hard expression. 

‘You've taken a good time finding it out,” 
he remarked grimly. “‘You don’t usually 
take so long in making up vour mind.” 

“It isn’t too late even now, Henry.” 

As far as I’m concerned, it’s twenty 
vears too late.” 

‘You mean you don’t care for me any 
morer”’ 

“| mean that I’ve never lied to you before 
and | don’t propose to begin now. You 
can’t have it both ways, Elinor. You 
women can’t turn the world upside down 
change every domestic condition and ex- 
pect the men to remain the same. You 
can’t shirk every responsibility, you can’t re- 
fuse every duty, and not expect your hus- 
bands to take a hand at the same game. You 
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Susanna Cocroft’s 
Facial Exercises 


“My exercises in facial and scalp culture do for the 
face and hair what my exercises for the body have 
done for the health and figures of 65,000 women. 
Results are quick and marvelous. Only six to ten 
minutes aday. If you look older than you should, it 
is because you are not doing what you should to help 
nature.” — Susanna Cocroft. 


and if you have any of the ailments 

Study Yourself mentioned on the coupon mark X 
opposite the defect and write to us. Why should not the skin 
ae | face pe -- smooth as yt of your | 
box y? Your hands dainty and attractive? 
Your hair glossy and abundant? Top us clanvether 


Keep Young 


a not allow yor facial muscles to droop, 
our skin to wrinkle, grow sallow or 
dis gured. 

It Takes no longer to do the right thing 
than the wrong one. But know the right 
way. Do not experiment. Fully one-third 
of our pupils are sent to us by former pupils. 
Our pupils look 10 5 ears younger. Write for 
our E book let explaining the course for 
self-improvement. rite today. 


Grace Mildred 
Culture-Course 
624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept.8 CHICAGO 
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© DAYS FREE TRIAL on every bicycle. IT 
ooers: — cent Pe learn our — of prices 


Y on hi 1914 models. 
FACTORY PRICES - De not buya bleyele or 
+ ~4 of tires from en 
Catalog price until you write for our new large 
and learn — wonderful proposition on the 


@ cent [po Prepay P freight and allow 
ONLY 
and 


einen Ad EN our town. 
Ri ER everywhere are making big 
; aa eye LL. selling 
our DER A GENT heaper than any ot ——- 
TIRES, Coaster-B brake rear wheels, lamps, 
fepairs and sundries at Aal/ usual prices. Oo Wait; 
write today for our (atest special offer on“ bicycle. 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. F-32 CHic 





My book “How to Stop 

Stamm ering” —a treatise | 
fr. on “Scientific Talking | 

4 | Psychic Training.” | 


$1. School litera- 
ture FREE. M. L. Hatfield, Prin. of the Pacific 
School for Stammerers, 1918 Grove St.. Oakland, Cal. 


am Be 
dao “i 


SALES! sl 


Earn Larger Salaries Than Any Other Class of Men 
We will high 
fo wi Sopeh zap oo, be 0 8 ig’ Fou etn propost ions 
frou a large number of reliable firma, 
to earn good w while are learning. foo ex- 
ience requi Write today for of hun- 
0 - openings a nd tothe iicalars, Het of pun- 


Dept.28 NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASS’N. 
Chicaco Kansas City New Yor« San Francisco 














wanted me to make money,” he cried, with 
sudden passion. “Well, I’ve made it for 
you. For the first fifteen years of our mar- 
ried life | was too hard at work to have time 
to think of much else. For the last five 
years, this girl of yours, that you’ve treated 
like a dog and used like a slave,— this girl 
with her great heart and her white soul,— 
has kept me straight. Now she’s gone, I’m 
through with it. I’m sick of the whole thing!” 

Husband and wife stood and looked at 
each other across the abyss of twenty years. 
Then he turned on his heel and went out of 
the room. 


UDDENLY a bell thriiled through her 

and a single knock thudded at the 
front door. The sound of men’s voices 
came to her; then the door banged and her 
husband came back into the room. 

He held out to her a white envelope sealed 
with red sealing-wax. ‘Your correspon- 
dence is exciting to-night.” 

She looked at it without 
“Who is it from?” 

“Another birthday present, perhaps,” he 
suggested sardonically. ‘‘Hadn’t you bet- 
ter open it? The person who brought it 
assured me it was of vital importance.” 

“Open it yourself.” 

He tore the envelope open, and out dropped 
—a diamond heart. “What does this 


taking it 


mean?” 
“Why, it’s my heart!” she cried out, in 
amazement. 


“It is your heart,” he answered her 
blandly. 

He held the jewel toward her, quivering on 
its delicate gold chain. “Here you are.” 

She looked at it without taking it. There 
was a kind of terror in her eyes. “But 
gave it,” she stammered —“I! gave it —”’ 

“To whom did you give it?” he said. 

“The child.” 

“What child?” 

“ Mary’s.” 

“Who's Mary?” 

“| told you — an old friend. I met her 
to-day. I hadn’t seen her for twenty years 

“And you gave this — this thing, that's 
worth a hundred pounds if it’s worth a 
penny —to the child of a woman you 
hadn’t seen for twenty years?” he asked 
incredulously. “What on earth for?” 

She looked at him. “I told you.” Her 
voice dropped to a whisper. “She sat on 
my knee. She put her ttle soft face against 
mine. She said — she sa..' she wanied it.” 
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tof | We announce an amazing model—the OLIVER NUMBER 7—a type- 
| writer of super-excellence, with automatic devices and refinements that mark 
iE the zenith of typewriter progress. A marvel of beauty, speed, and easy action. 
her Typewriting efficiency raised to the nth power. 
the The OLIVER No. 7 embodies all previous Oliver innovations and new self-acting devices 
Ces never before seen on any typewriter. A leap in advance which places the Oliver ten years 
her ahead of its time. So smooth in action, so light to the touch, so easy to run, that experts are 
amazed. A model that means to the typist delightful ease of operation. 
aled \ model that means a higher standard of typewriting, longer and better service. 
yon- | The NUMBER 7 is now on exhibit and sale at all Oliver Branches and Agencies through- 
( out the United States 
| The N 
! ae 
bet eed 
. 
at it Typewriter 
ce. a ‘ = . ~ ° 
The Standard Vistbhle Write» 
~~ i 
ppec | 
this The new model has more improve __ Nothing you could wish for has been omitted 
ments, refinements and new uses than Ihe new devices, refinements, improvements and 
¢ in | we can even enumerate here conveniences found on the NUMBER 7 represent 
a The “cushioned keyboard” with “an- an enormous outlay and vastly increase its value 
chor keys’ and the new automatic fea- the price has not been advanced one penny. We 
her { tures mean less work for the hands, less shall even continue in force our popular 17-Cents 
strain on the eyes, less manual and a-Day purchase plan, the same as on previous 
eon mental effort. Oliver Models. 
8 With all of these masterly mechanical The OLIVER No. 7, equipped with the famous 
¢ improvements we have made the ma- _Printype, if desired, without extra charge. 
There chine more beautiful and symmetrical. You owe it to yourself to see the new machine 
But | ee From every standpoint the OLIVER before you buy any typewriter at any price. Note 
T > > # . . bt J) : . - pt . 7. 
Base”? i ve MBER 7 attains superlative excel its beauty, speed and easy action, its wonderful 
i rence 





automatic devices. Try it on any work that is 
ever done on typewriters. Try it on many kinds 
of work that no other typewriter will do. 

It is a significant fact that the typewriter that 
introduced such epoch-making innovations as visible 
writing, visible reading, Printype, etc., should be the 
first to introduce automatic methods of operation 
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The Oliver Typewriter Co. 
1066 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago 
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Her voice broke. “Oh, my God!” she cried. 
“Even the child refuses what I have to 
offer.” She buried her face in her hands 
and burst into a passion of tears. 


ER husband stood looking at her with 
a strange look on his face. “What’s 
come to you to-night?” 

“I don’t know, Henry. But—” She 
smiled up at him ti.rough her tears. “But 
it’s come.” 

“And now it’s come, what are you going to 
do with it?” 

“| don’t know,” she said; “but | can’t go 
on living like this any longer.” 

“And pray how do you intend living 

“| must go away.” 

“Where to?” 

Her hands shook. “ Somewhere — any 
where! It doesn’t matter where, as long as 
| get away from all this.” Her voice 
dropped. “I’ve got to go where | can be a 
different kind of woman.” 

He took a step nearer. 

“That won’t be easy, will it? People 
don’t really change, do you think?”’ 

She met his gaze steadfastly. 

“Their make-up doesn’t change, if that’s 
what vou mean. But life does change peo- 
ple. | wasn’t always like this. Ask Mary. 
Mary wouldn’t have cared for me if — if 
this had been all of me. When |! was a girl 
— | suppose | was awfully ambitious; | had 
to make a success. It wasn’t being poor | 
was afraid of, or hard work, or ugly things. 
| was afraid of being a failure.” 

He was watching her with interest now, as 
she sat relaxed, looking into the fire. 

“Well?” 

“Well, and so it began. It was a sort of 
game that I had to plav to win. | didn’t 
have time for anything else. One always had 
to play the next hand, make the next point. 
\ beautiful house, jewels, giving the most 
splendid parties, getting the best people — 
it wasn’t the house, or the jewels, or the 
parties I cared about; I could have done 
without them — I could have been poor like 
Mary. I wasn’t afraid of poverty, but — 
| couldn’t bear being ashamed.” 

She stirred restlessly, her hands clasping 
and unclasping in her lap. 

“In the beginning, it was partly — want- 
ing you to be proud of me— wanting you to 
admire me, admire my success e 


> 





“And, by Jove, I was proud of you!” The 
words seemed to break from him against his 
will. But she went on unheeding: 


“Afterward — it got to be just the excite- 
ment of doing it. It got to be the game 
itself | cared for. I wanted people to say; 
‘That’s Mrs. Trevelyan, the most brilliant 
woman in London. She’s made a great suc- 
cess.” And then | met Mary — Mary, with 
her shabby clothes and her dreadful house 
and her six children. It came to me all at 
once, this afternoon, that she was the success, 
and that I was the failure. I’m like a woman 
who’s scrimped and saved for years to buy a 
string of jewels— and after she’s got them an 
expert comes along and tells her they’re a 
bad imitation. I’ve been a fool.” 


HERE was a long silence. The clock 

ticked. A coal fell in the grate. The 
beautiful Mrs. Trevelyan sat with drooping 
head, gazing into the fire. The diamonds 
on her breast caught a spark from the red 
coals with each breath she drew. They were 
the only thing in the room that moved. 

Suddenly her husband dropped into the 
chair opposite her, across the hearth. He 
leaned forward toward her. 

“So you're going to begin again?” 

“I’m going to begin again.” 

“You're not afraid to start out, at thirty- 
eight, to make a new life for yourself, alone?” 

“1’m not afraid, Henry.” 

“No; you always had pluck. And you've 
always managed to get the things you wanted 
— when you wanted them hard enough.” 

“I’ve wanted the wrong things, Henry.” 

Something in her tone reminded him of 
the words she had spoken a little while before: 
“| want the things that other women have, 
a home, and little children, and love.” But 
they no longer made him feel savage. In- 
stead, he felt a strange kind of sympathy for 
her. After all, hadn’t the fault beeri his as 
much as hers? If his life had gone wrong, 
was any one but himself to blame? Could 
one ever hold another person responsible for 
one’s life — one’s mistakes? She had been 
honest — she hadn’t tried to excuse herself. 
She had the courage to look facts in the face, 
to meet her mistakes alone. Yes, she had 
courage. ... 

He reached out and, taking her hand, rose 
to his feet, drawing her with him. Some- 
thing in his touch, perhaps told her before 
she raised her head and looked at him. Her 
eyes, dark with emotion, were shining 
through tears. 

“We'll try it together, my dear,” he said. 
“We'll begin over together — to make it a 
successful marriage.” 
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Those pictures of father and 
mother—quaint in their old-fashioned 
clothes, are all the more precious 
because they recall the father and 


mother of your childhood. 
Some day your photograph will be 


just as precious to others. And the 
present-day photographer is well 
equipped, both in skill and in the 
tools of his profession, to pay the 
obligation that this generation owes 
to the next. 





_ There's a photographer in your town. 
| Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. | 
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BOSS OF THE ROAD 


A NEW PACKARD—THE «4-48” 


THIS latest Six is the larger consort of the 
Packard “2-38.” The “4-48” has all the 
refinement and luxury of the “2-38,” plus a 
bigger margin of reserve power. Twenty 
body styles are interchangeable. 


THE DOMINANT SIX FOR EXTRAORDINARY SERVICE 


The Packard “4-48” —Six cylinders, 
cast in two blocks of three. Bore, 
1% inches: stroke, 5% inches. 
Wheelbase, 144 inches. Tires, 37 
by 5, front and rear, non- skid 
on rear. Seven-bearing crank shaft. 
Packard worm bevel driving gears. 


Standard equi yment of the Pack- 
ard “4-48” _ ord Packard one- 
mar to wckard windshield, 

ac ard Bijur lectric lighting and 
maul system, Packard control 
board, speedometer and clock, 
power pump for inflating tires. 


Catalog on request 


->ACKARD MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT 


Lincoln Highway Contributor 











THE “4-48” SALON 
TOURING CAR $4850 


This style, which is 
distinguished by individual 
front seats with passageway 


between, carries six passengers. 
The Standard Touring car seats seven, 
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YOUR MONEY 
AND HOW TO 
MAKE IT EARN 


ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


Why Investors. Should Purchase 
Mortgages 


IRST mortgages, or liens, upon real 
estate, were well recognized investment 
securities back in the’ dim, early ages 
f mankind. But despite its antiquity the 
real-estate mortgage grows more important 
very day. As population becomes dense 
nd food supplies in this country fail to keep 
ip with the mouths to feed, more attention 
s given to the farmer, and among his prob- 
ems none is so important as that of borrow- 
ng money. The country fairly seethes with 
plans to make it easier for the farmer to borrow 
monev, so there is forced upon the investor’s 
ttention this question of whether real-estate 
mortgages are desirable for him to own. 
Every one knows what a mortgage is— 
deed or instrument conveying property 
to a creditor as security for a debt, the deed 
eing valueless provided the debt is paid off 
s agreed. Many 
mortgage, but there is a sharp distinction 
etween bonds of private and public corpo- 
ations, and real estate mortgages. Often 
nough the corporation bonds are secured 
mortgage upon real estate, but the real 
tate is generally incidental, not the main 
Another important distinction is 
at the real-estate mortgage, so-called, is 
isually for a relatively small amount, a few 
thousand dollars, whereas a bond is one of 
iny shares of a mortgage upon a big, cum- 
rsome railroad or manufacturing property. 


bonds also are secured 


siness. 


Advantages of the Mortgage 


we. bonds and mortgages are loans. 
They have many points in common. 
tter controversy ever rages as to which 
the better investments. The distinguish- 
advantage of the mortgage over the 

id seems to be the higher rate of interest 

t it pays. This may be due in part to 
‘rior merit, or it may be more probably 
ounted for by the greater difficulty of 


posing of a mortgage once it has been 














Finding the 
“Hidden Profits” 
in Your Dollars 

a 


tive investor has 
found new profits concealed in 
his invested funds and increased 
his income by purchase of sound 
first mortgage bonds yielding 
6% interest. 


Of course, the yield from one's 
investment is far less important 
than safety of principal and certainty 
of interest. He who sacrifices safety 
in pursuit of greater income commits 
the gravest of mistakes. 


However, it is not difficult to 
increase the yield from one s invest- 
ments without any real sacrifice of 
safety. The first mortgage serial 
bonds we own and o fer return 6% 
interest and are so thoroughly safe- 
guarded that no investor has ever 
suffered loss of principal or interest 
on any security purchased of us. 


We will be pleased to explain 
the merits of these bonds and to 
show why they combine assured 
safety with a larger interest yield 
than most other securities of equal 


soundness. 
” On application we will 
send The Investors Mazg- 


azine, our monthly pub/i- 
cation, and Jiterature of 
value to every investor. 


Ask for Circular No. 501C. 


S.W. STRAUS & Co. 


MORTGAGE »* BOND BANKERS 
@STABLIGHED i862 
STRAUS BLDG ONE WALL ST. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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ancial seciton of MCCLURE’S un- 
til after careful investigation by trained 
experts of the personal integrity of the ad- 
vertiser and of the soundness of the propo- 
sition. While we can not guarantee the 
result in any particular case, the accept- 
ance of the advertisement by us is evidence 
of the strongest character that the advertiser 
is worthy of public confidence. 


N° advertisement is accepted for the 
fine . 'S 














DANFORTH 
FARM MORTGAGES 


Will bear the closest investigation. 
Our territory is limited to localities 
where values are tried and perma- 
nent. 

Fifty-six years experience in lend- 
ing on farm lands without the loss of a 
angle dollar means something to persons who want safe investments. 

Write for our new List of Mortgages No. 58. 


A. G. DANFORTH & CO. Bankers 
Founded A. D., 1858 Washington, Llinois 


BEFORE INVESTING 


be sure to send for this valuable Booklet. It’s 
free, but it may prove of untold value to you. 
It's chock-full of investment suggestions. We 
offer large and’small 


, FARM MORTGAGES 


on Bote fertile, producing lands in the 
Northwest where ““We're right on the ground” 
and know conditions thoroughly. Thirty years 
of experience; no client has lost a dollar through 
us. Ask for Booklet “‘T’’ and current list. 


E. J. LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, N. D. 


Est. 188 3. Capital and surplus over $350,000.00. 



























J 
AND % / Is what you receive regularlv when you | 

. purchase from us a first mortgage on | 

— Improved Georgia, City or Farm Property | 
and you take as little hazard as is humanly | 


possible. Our property appraisals are made by 
oe rts of known reputation for accuracy. We | 
are extremely careful in placing business deals. 


Let us send you our Dept. P list of loans. 


satiedi Loan & Trust Co., Marietta, Ga. | 





50 PROFIT! 
™~ FOR ONE MAN 
«IN ONE DAY 


Bete by Jes. relarimian reper porn Sch postal - made $22. 35 in 6 hrs. 


= 
Sisk'us Co show you @ 











bought. It may be accepted as a fact that, 
with proper precautions, mortgages are as 
safe as bonds. That such is the fact will 
be established as this article goes on. 

The business of dealing in bonds and 
stocks is largely centralized, whereas the 
business of dealing in mortgages is localized. 
[here are big central markets for many 
stocks and bonds. There are none for 
mortgages. This is partly because mort- 
gages are issued in such small amounts, and 
many issues of bonds in such great totals. 
Another reason is that American ingenuity 
has not vet reached the point of massing 
mortgages as the Crédit Foncier of France 
has done. In time mortgages will probably be 
massed in the hands of big corporations with 
prestige enough to get money at the lowest 
rates at which it is offered in the world’s 
markets, and the money can be obtained by 
the same methods as those used by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad or the United States Steel 
Corporation — by splitting up the sum total 
of mortgages into transferable shares. 

Whatever changes the future may bring, 
at present investors can buy safe guaranteed 
mortgages in fairly large multiples of, say, 
$5000 or more in New York City to return 
§ per cent, or certificates based on similar 
mortgages to bear 4) per cent in amounts 
as small as $200. These certificates and 
mortgages are sold by strong concerns under 
the supervision of the State Banking De- 
partment. In cities such as Chicago, Cleve- 
land, and Pittsburgh, bonds directly secured 
by first mortgages on apartment-houses and 
stores may be purchased from several strong 
and reliable firms to return from 5% to 
6 per cent. From dealers in Chicago, 
Minneapolis, and many other cities and 
towns in the West and South, direct first 
mortgages on farms may be purchased in 
amounts of from $250 up to $5000 and more, 
to vield 514 to6 percent. Higher rates ma) 
be had, but in the best, selected sections a6 per 
cent net return to the owner of the mortgage 
is considered conservative and reasonable. 


How to Guard Against Loss 


HE safe rule is that a mortgage shcuid 

not be drawn for more than from 3 
to 60 per cent of the actual value of the 
property. The new Owen-Glass currency 
law permits national banks to lend on five- 
year farm mortgages at not more than 50 per 
cent of the actual value. New York State 
savings banks are permitted to lend up to 
60 per cent of the value of property in the 
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© THE FINESSE OF LIFE 


0 Nowhere is it more glorified than at the Spring Races in Paris. At ? 

0 the Course de Longchamps the fashionable world finds all that is of the 
most chic:—horses of the noblest blood, women gowned in le dernier 
cri of the couturiers, men-of-the-world from allover the world. A great, 


© glittering array of those in the very gusto of living! And right in the 
*) centre of the Longchamps mode, you find 


> RIZLA 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 


FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


Favorite little aides to the man of elegance and refinement, the 
man who makes up his own cigarette from his favorite 
0 tobacco. To cherish your cigarette for what you 
yourself put into it and make out of it: this 
is the new decree among fastidious . 
smokers. And the only papers 
used are Riz La Croix! 

They are strong. Riz La Croix 

do not burst while rolling. 
6 They areadhesive. RizLaCroix, 


( ) 


made from natural flax-linen, 
adhere immediately 

They are light and thin. You 
smoke Riz La Croix papers, yet you 
never taste them 

They are pure. Purely vegetable, 
hence entirely healthful 

15,000,000 books of Riz La Croix 


papers are sold annually in Paris. : ; 
: booklet illustrating the best w 
) 90,000,000 on the continent. .60,000,- wp aula aeenedien. on soamant ay 


2 000 in this country! Address The American Tobacco Go., 111 Fifth Ave.. New York 


McClure’s Advertisers tell the truth 


A sample book of 
Riz La Croix papers anda 
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Preserves Roaa 
Preve lls Must ~ 


River Road, West Lafayette, Indiana. Constructed with “‘Tarvia X”, Photographed two months after the flood. 


This road was 10 feet under water 





The roadway illustrated above runs 
along the banks of the Wabash River 
at West Lafayette, Indiana. 

In March, 1913, the great floods 
raised the river to the white mark 
on the tree at the left of the picture, 
completely submerging the macadam 
roadway. 

Chis stretch of road was constructed 
in 1911 with ““Tarvia X’’, and the 
condition of the highway after the 
flood gives ample demonstration of 
the fact that a Tarvia-bonded road- 
way is waterproof. 

Tarviated macadam sheds an ordinary 
rainstorm immediately. Water does 
not percolate into the surface or loosen 
the Tarvia bond. 





In this instance, the road got more 
than an ordinary wetting but after the 
waters receded the macadam_ was 
found still in excellent condition, un- 
changed in contour, and ready for 
trafic without any attention or 
repairs. 


**Tarvia X’’ is a dense, viscid, coal 
tar compound of great adhesive power 
and immune from damage by water 
or weather. Used as a binder, it so 
increases the strength of the macadam 
as to make it automobile-proof and 
erosion-proof. ‘Lhe saving in main- 
tenance expense and the prolongation 
of the lite of the road more than 
balance the cost of the [larvia treat- 
ment. 


Booklets on Request 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Kansas City Cleveland 
Cincinnat Minneapous Pittsburgh Seattle Birmingham 
THE PATERSON MFG, CO., Ltd.: — Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N.B. Halifax, N.5 Sydney ,N.S, 


The Marketplace of the 


Norid for Guaranteed Goods, 
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State; but most of the property they lend 
upon is excessively valuable city real estate. 
One of the oldest and most successful Minne- 
apolis firms of farm mortgage dealers lends 
up to only 30 or 40 per cent of the value. 
Actual value does not necessarily mean 
purchase price. The value of land in many 
places can be determined only by its pro- 
ductivity, and to determine this accurately 
one must know the possibilities of soil, of 
climate, and of season. If these be disre- 
garded, difficulty may result; if they be 
accurately and reasonably appraised, there 
will be practically no loss, as the big life in- 
surance companies, which have recently been 
buving farm mortgages in an increasing ratio 
to their purchases of bonds, have discovered. 
Only selected areas of the country are 
suitable for lending money on farm mortgage. 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, with 
its half billion dollars of assets, entered upon 
the purchase of farm mortgages on July 1, 
1912, but only in selected and limited areas. 
Farm mortgages are worthless unless the 
farmers are a steady, honorable set of men, 
thoroughly good agriculturists, and tilling a 
soil which is not fitted solely for temporary, 
bonanza exploitation. The value of all farm 
land is far from stable, as the abandoned 
farms of New England and the fall in value 
of Central New York farms clearly proves. 


How to Know a Good Mortgage 
u 


l,’’ says the puzzled investor, “I live 

in Boston. How am | to know a good 
farm mortgage in lowa?”’ 

The answer is that only dealers of ex- 
perience and successful records should be 
consulted. There isa firm in Chicago which 
has lost only $675 out of $75,000,000 lent 
in fifty years. There are two concerns in 
a city in the Northwest with thirty vears 
of successful record. All over the country 
this sort of thing can be duplicated. Deal- 
ing with such brokers, one is not only sure 


of a good mortgage, but all the details of 


ooking after the interests of the creditor are 
ittended to by the broker, who gets his profit, 
not from the investor, but from the farmer, 
whose money comes considerably higher 
than the rate which the investor receives. 
[o quote from a statement of perhaps the 
ldest of the Western farm-mortgage dealers: 

The farm-mortgage business, properly con- 
ucted, is not a haphazard venture, nor is every 
haracter of man equ al to its proper management, 
ny more than any good lawyer makes a compe- 
tent physician. The business is a science, and 
may be reduced to a very certain one by those 
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‘ My name is Wwtei~ H 


“a - = k 
and my home is the most attractive 

place you ever saw. F 

Of course, it isn't proper for a young lady to “brag, 

but men do say | am the daintiest — most deli- 

ciously flavored, surprising box of chocolates they 

ever knew. lam sure you will like me. You will 

find me in good company at your confectioners. If 

you want to please somebody very much, put me 
m your pocket and take me to her 


Then your reception will be a 


WONDERFUL one. 


If you can't locate Vera Sweet 
in your neighborhood send 
us $1! fora large size box. 
There is no other way 
you can spend a dol- 

lar and get such de- 
licious, surprising 
flavors and abso- 
lute purity. Be sure 
and write for the 
“Sweetest Story 
EverTold.” Sent 
for the asking. 
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DEGREES eo 
i. 


TRUE TO GRADE AND | 
FLAWLESS FROM END TO END 


| ” ehN\ect , 


'KOHTNOOR’ 
PENCILS 


dé* 


Supplied by high<tass stationers, dealers in drawing 
materials. &c. Illustrated list trom 

L. & C, HARDTMUTH, 34, East 23rd St. 

New York: (107 Notre Dame St., W., Montreal) 
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“Travel Money” for Your Trip 


These tourists’ cheques will relieve you of worry as to the 
safety of your money, simplify your calculations in foreign 
currency and save you the trouble and expense of ex- 
changing money at frontiers. Travel on “A. B. A.” 
Cheques. They are making money matters easy and 
safe for thousands of American tourists. 


Be sure that you get 


A.B.A’ Beckers’ Cheques 


They are like an International Currency You can use “A.B.A.” Cheques exactly 

gladly accepted in payment of like money in payment cf hotel bills, 
tourists’ bills in every country of the railway and steamship fares generally, 
world. They are safe to carry because and for purchases in the principal shops. 
your counter-signature (which identifies Or you can cash them without charge 
you) is required to make them good in any one of 50,000 banks throughout 
and because they may be replaced if the world. Each cheque is engraved 
with its exact exchange value in various 
foreign moneys. 


lost or stolen 


“A.B.A.”’ Cheques are the only travelers’ cheques issued 
by banks under authority of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. They are the only travelers’ cheques accepted 
under the law, in payment of U. S. Customs duties. 


Get them at your Bank 


If your bank is not yet supplied with ““A.B.A.”” Cheques, write us for 
booklet and information as to where the cheques may be obtained in your 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 








Stick to Advertised Goods—buy thru McClure’s 











AMERICAN BANKERS 
vicinity. TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
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willing and able to recognize its laws; and it can 
be said to you of the future, and proved from the 
company’s record of the past, that on the business 
during the next five years sixty foreclosures will 
be commenced; that of those, fifty-three will be 
paid off by the borrowers as soon as they have had 
legal advice that the foreclosure has been insti- 
tuted. It can be promised that, of the remaining 
seven, four will be bought in on the courthouse 
steps by the borrower against whom the fore- 
closure is instituted, and that of the remaining 
three the company becomes the buyer; it can 
not promise you what the ultimate outcome of 
those remaining three will be, but it can assure 
you that in forty-eight years of business, involving 
something over seventy-five millions of dollars, 
just one farm has been sold by it at an amount 
less than necessary to return all invested capital, 
all accrued interest, all costs of foreclosure, and 
expenditures of any other nature, and on that one 
particular farm, to its regret and shame, it was 
»bliged to write off a loss of $575. 

Mortgages are but little if any affected by 
such influences as politics, trust legislation, 
tariff reductions, government regulation, con- 
trol, and ownership, and other similar influ- 
ences. Nor do they suffer from high finance. 

Mortgages are criticized as not being 
readily salable. This is trueinasense. One 
can usually sell a mortgage only through the 
dealer from whom it was bought, which 
also is true of many small bond issues. But 
safe mortgages are those that are issued for 
not more than ten years. being repaid in 
instalments each vear, or for not more than 
four or five years, if there is no provision for 
vearly reduction in the principal sum. 
Mortgages are preéminently a short-term 
investment. Of course, there is never any 
ncrease in the market value of the principal 
sum of a mortgage, as there often is in the 

ise of bonds, but, on the other hand, as 
with all short-term investments, there is 
no decrease in price unless the value of the 
property itself becomes seriously impaired. 

It is true that at times of depression in 
real estate, such as New York City suffered 
from in 1913, the selling price of numerous 
pieces of real estate falls to the mortgage loan 
figures. Such a condition merely proves 
that the greatest care is needed in buying 
mortgages, as with all other investments. 
Nevertheless the record of mortgages is 
on the whole a good one, and many individ- 
ials could safely follow the example of so 
many savings banks and insurance com- 
panies, which divide a large portion of their 
investment funds pretty evenly between 
bonds and mortgages. 





Next month this department will deal 
with practical questions of life insurance 
as suggested by letters from readers 
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You Can Weigh co 


Exactly what 
You Should 
Weigh 
You can be 
Strong— 
igorous — 
full of Life and Energy. 





You can be free from 
Chronic Ailments— 
every. organ of your 
body ‘strong as nature intended. 


You can have a Good Figure— as good 
as any woman. 

You can have a Clear Skin. 

I no longer need to say what “I can do,”’ but what 
“T HAVE DONE.” I have helped 49,000 of the j 
most cultured, intelligent women of America to 
arise to their very best—why not you? 


NO DRUGS NO MEDICINES 


My pupils simply comply with nature’s la-ys. 


What My Pupils say: 

“Every one notices the change 
in my complexion; it has lost that 
yellow color.’ 

“Just think what you have done 
for me! Last year I weighed 216 
pounds, this year 146, and have 
not gained an ounce back. I am 
not wrinkled either. I feel so 
young and strong, no rheumatism, 
or sluggish liver, and I can breathe 
now. Tt is surprising how easily 
I did it. I feel 15 years younger.” 

Just think! I have not had 
a pill or a cathartic since I began, 
and I used to take one every 
night.” 

“My weight has increased 30 
pounds. I don't know what indi- 
gestion is any more, and my nerves 
are so rested! I sleep like a baby.” 

“Miss Cocroft, I have taken 
off my glasses,and my catarrh is so 
much better. Isn't that good?” 

“I feel as if I could look every 
man, woman and child in the face 
with the feeling that I am grow- 
ing—spiritually, physically and 
mentally. Really I am a stronger, 
better woman. I don't kn Ww how 
to tell you or to thank you. 





Reports like these come to me 
every day. Do yok wonder I want 
to help every woman to vibrant 
health and happiness? Write me 
your faults of health or figure. 
Your correspondence is held in strict confidence. If I 
cannot help you I will tell you what will 

My free book tells how to stand and walk correctly, and 
contains other information of vital interest to women. 
Every woman is welcome to it. Write for it. If youdo 
not need me, you may be able to help a dear friend. 

I have had a wonderful experience, and I'd like to tell yon 
about it. I am at my desk daily from 8 until 5. 


Susanna Cocroft 


Dept. 95 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago J 














Miss Cocroft is a college-trained woman. She is the recognized 
authority on the scientific care of the healthand figure of woman. 
She personally attends to her work. 
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Call me the link bey to ligt 






my ay Old Play 


URN the button— flash! 

Many lifetimes’ study of elec- 

tricity is summed up for you in 
that quick and splendid radiance. 


Your forefathers had more trouble 
in getting the light of a single, dim 
candle. Yet we take this modern 
miracle for granted—this cheerful 
light summoned by the fingers, that 
is so many times more helpful, so 
many times cheaper per candle power 
than the cheapest candles. 

lhink of the ancient men conjur- 
ing the flame from the sapling, the 
pine knot, the grease from animal 
bodies, the oil of the earth. Think 
of the world’s long struggle for more 
light and cheaper light, unguided in 
earlier days by an adequate knowlejge 
orby any systematic method 


Frankin's ear 


of reaching the goal that ment in hay 


ctricity 
was sought. 


Think of the joy of the Dutch 
burgomaster von Guericke, more than 
two centuries ago, when he proved 
to scientists of his time that electri- 
city had the power to give forth light. 
Chink of these isolated experimenters 
turning cranksto produce light-flashes 
by friction, and of their endless grop- 
ing to capture that light. 

Think of Franklin (one hundred 
and sixty years ago this past summer) 
flushed with excitement on discover- 
ing that the electricity of the sky 


Df Science 


alks About MAZDA- 
No.3 


Not the name of 
a thing but the 
mark of a Service” 


could be conducted by a kite 
string. 


Think of the tremendous 
obstacles overcome in the pro- 
duction of Edison’s first carbon incan- 
descent light. Electrical science was 
now to settle itself to the systematic 
study of this vast problem which in 
earlier days had been left to slow, 
blind, accidental advance. An 
manufacture had begun to feel the 
impetus of help communicated by 
organized research, experiment and 
selection. 
= F Think of that next big step—this 
: b= time the use of filaments of meta/, 
4 such as tantalum and tungsten. 





F’on Guericke s clectri 
cal machine for produs 
ingelectricitybyfriction 


The Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods. 
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But obstacles were still co be overcome. 
For example, the tungsten paste filament was 
fragile. The first MAZDA lamp gave more 
light and cheaper light, yet left something 
still to be added—greater sturdiness fully to 
meet the strain of everyday usage. 


Then the triumph of the drawn wire fila- 
ment in the MAZDA lamp of today—thrce 
times as much light as the old style carbon 
lamps, with the same amount of electric cur- 
rent, and rugged enough in elements and 
construction to round out the full wonder of 
its practical efliciency. 

The plodding scientists 
had climbed a step higher 
in the great world-journey 
between the humble candle 
and the ideal light. 

Will they stop here? 

Will that group of scien- 
tists in the Research Labor- 
atorics of the General Elec- 
tric Company at Schenec- 
tady be satisfied with chese 


selected methods of con- 





we 





For your own interest 

















-patronize McClure’s manufacturegs 


in Search of Perfect Light 


struction revealed by the 
lamp marked MAZDA? 
The mark MAZDA itself 
answers that question. 
MAZDA is the mark of 
a Service and it designates 
the great plan by which the 
MAZDA lamp shail con- 


tinue to mean the highest 


achievement in incandescent 
lighting. 





: MAZDA The MAZDA Lamp 
S ervice of today which gives 
means that 

the Research . ‘27, 1s omtedies che 
Laboratories Service to the manu- 
are not only ““"”"” 
assembling the results of their 
own incessant and exhaustive 
investigations, and those of 
their associates in the active 
developing and manufacturing 
centers at Cleveland and Har- 
rison, but are keeping in close 
touch with great experimental 
lamp laboratories in Europe. 


MAZDA Service meansalso 
the furnishing to the General 
Electric Company factories, 
and to the factories of other 
Companies entitled to receive 
this Service, every new frag- 
ment of knowledge, from whatever source 
derived, which shall be selected in the cours2 
of this service to the manufacturers for em- 


bodiment in the MAZDA lamp. 

In other words, the mark MAZDA on 
a lamp means that this world-wide MAZDA 
Service has been received by the makers of 
that lamp. 


three times as much 
light as carbon 





Eve 
glass bulbs is a 


subject for constant 


n the shaze of 


experimentation 


This is your assurance when you buy a 
i MAZDA lamp — whether you 
testing rooms of DUY it today, tomorrow, next 
the Research month or at any future time 

that you have the incandes- 
cent electric lamp that sums up 
the latest efforts of the broadest 
lamp service in the world. 


Laboratories 
MAZDA Ser 
vice involves 
wncearting tests 
and experiments 
with the aim 
that MAZDA 
shall always 
mean the furth- 


est advance in 
metal filament GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
lighting. 
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